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Ta H AT Fg 1 pm N at n -but's as FE 
ſoon as I was mournfully equipped, and could ap- 
pear with decency, I went abroad. Aſter what 
had paſſed. with Mr. Moſſop, Mr. Jefferſon in- 


ſiſted on my not appearing in the ſtreets without 


a ſword, which I complied with. Thoſe who © = 


know me will laugh when they figure to them» 


ſclves Wilkinſon in a black feratch-wig parading 


Dublin ſtreets with. a glaring ſilver-hilted ſword: 


To thoſe who do not recolleQ.or-know:me,: I 
refer to Mrs. Bellamy's deſcription in her 6th you 
lume.— She ſays, ©. will here take the oppor- 
tunity of adding a ſhort de ſeription of the figure, 
manner, and deportment of the gentleman who 
had been the ſubje& of the foregoing anecdote. 
His perſon is tall, his countenance rather ſportive 
than beautiful, and his manners: agreeable, Ag 


to his theatrical talents, they are far above the 


common rank; he has _ mern in enen 


and. Sasel, in mimicry. 18 
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more palatably than the unaſt 


„ Mx MOI RS or 


[BY His firſt appearance was in Dublin in in che year 


1757, where he remained till the following year. 


He joined the Edinburgh company in 1764, du- 
ring 7 — time I had a fhare in the management 

; where, by his unremitted application and 
8 merit in every line of the drama, he ren- 
dered himſelf a valuable acquiſitjen to the com- 
munity. To ſum up the whole of his character 


in a few Words, he has always been-juſtly ad- 


mired as an actor, beloved as a man, and eſ- 
teemed as a friend.” 


Well ſaid, Mrs. Bellamy 


THAT Il read much 
ed opinion of Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, who honoured me with the 


following from Exeter: 


© My apothecary at'Exeter, whois one of the 


beſt creatures in the world, and never charges for 
| his phyſic, ſays, he remembers you at 
when you was a handſome looking 
| low! !—1 ſaid 1 thought he muſt be miſtaken in 


xeter 
young fel- 


the perſon, or that at all events it muſt have 
been long agol—Indeed there is a particular 
time of life when every body looks well at leaſt, if 


not handſome:— Though I muſt confeſs he is 
the only perſon whom T ever heard connect the 
word handſome with Tate Wilkinſon!!—For 
my part I think you as ugly as any ſubject in his 


Majeſty's dominions: But as I obſerved before 


It might be then your well-looking time. 


This paragraph, for fear'you ſhould'think me 


Impertinent, [ ſhall not'fign Kemble, but 


x WY REIT A S2 

* ſhould dave imagined Mr. Kemble letter 

| meant n but 1 it contained matter of 
F 3 anrenmes 


| Tarr W1LKXIN SON. 3 
importance to him and me, being no leſs than 


N the foundation for a treaty that was afterwards 
'# negociating ſeriouſly for all my theatrical pro- 
of perty 3 but that gentleman not approving what I | \ 
d. aſked, and myſelf not relifhing by any means the 
n- ſums he offered, the matter dropped aſter a few 
. weeks conſideration. Mrs. Wilkinſon has ſeen, 
* luckily for me, with my eyes, not Mr. Kem- 
. ble's, which undoubtedly is a bleſ#ng to herſelf. 
. Digreſſion is ſo natural to my diſpoſition, it is 
in vain for me to attempt correQting it, ſo little 
oa are we acquainted with our -own. peculiarities, I 
Ir had not known a wandering imagination poſſeſſed 
te me in ſo ſtrong a degree, had not Mr. Robert- 


ſon, late of the York company, (in high eftima- 
tion as a worthy, well-educated, ſenſible man, 

and was a moſt excellent comedian) frequently - 
warned me of it in my memoirs. So a ſtranger 
need only take up Mr. Foote's comedy of the 
Cozeners, and in Mr. Aircaſtle, as drawn by 
that gentleman, he will find a ſtrong trait of 

Tate Wilkinſon.— The following lines of Mr. 
Aircaſtle's are a ſpecimen, and I often have 
recourſe to that comedy ſor a peep at my own 
rh, ˙ 


>. Phe -COBEHNSERS,: 
Aye, aye! you officers play the very deuce 
when you come down into the country. I re- 
member Enſign Saſh about ten years ago— his ſa- 
ther came from Barbadoes I met him at Trea- 
cle's the great ſugar-baker's, who had a houſe in 
St. Mary Axe — he took the leaſe from Alderman © - 
Gingham, who ſerved ſheriff with Deputy—— 
FFP Es be BOS There 
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There was RPA work-on the huſtings.— Theugh 
when firſt came to the Temple there was a 
lawyer's wife that lived in Quality-Court that 1 
Was exceedingly fond of.—Her huſband came 
home one night; and 1 crept under the bed, 
where I ſhould have remained .concealed but for 
a little dog of Chatleg's breed; he went bow, 
wow, wow. Indeed a man and wife to quarrel: 
before folks is rather cudiſn. 1 own:by ourſelves, | 
indeed, it is a pretty innocent amuſement enough. 
Tom Teſt of our town uſed to ſay his wife was a 
Devonſhire girl, if J am not miſtaken, ſrom 
Plymouth. There by the bye they have the beſt 
5 Jon Dorees in England. Old Quin, one 2 5 | 
mer went thüher on purpoſe,” “““ | 
When the gloom of the madly. Avent, | 
and my natural reveries had ſubſided, -I went ea- 
gerly to work in, preparing the Rehearſal, and 
myſelf in Bayes. When I firſt aQted it in- Crowe + 
5 ſtreet, I gave a likeneſs of Moſſop in the lines of 
——* So boar and ſow when any.ſtorm is e 
0 &c? '—which being well executed of courſe had 
ge 1 oro 7: 
An a@thethird, who was contin an Ac- 
tor, I hit off ſome words and directions pointedly 
in the manner of my friend Mr. Macklin, not ſup- 
poſing but he would laugh at it, as he had often 
encoutaged me to proceed with my miſchievous 
tricks; and I uſed to entertain him with ſuch - 
matler : At was immediately noticed and well 
taken. The next day Mr. Barry ſent for me to 
cyber information that Mr. Macklin, armed + 
65 A pie on horſeback, had called on him, and 
addreſſed him in 18 following words — Sir, 1 
l | . i 92 hear ; 


Tate WIIEKIXso X. 
Hear Wilkinſon took ſome liberty with my man- 
ner of acting laſt night on your theatre: I do not 
ttouble myſelf abcut the boy, for every affront or 
joke paſſed on your ſtage I ſhall look upon as au- 
thorifed by you; and if ſuch a practice is again 
repeated or attempted, I ſhall ſeriouſly expect 
you to anſwer for it.“ Barry aſſured him he 
might depend on Mr. Wilkinſon's heing inform- 


ed of his complaint, and might reſt ſatisfſec no 
repetition of the ſort ſhould be again exhibited. 


On which Mr. Macklin remounted his Roſinante, 
and like Don Quoixvte, having killed his puppet 
Fan he, returned in triumph. Mr. Barry in- 


rmed me de had pawned his honour as ſurety 1 


would not be à naughty boy a ſecond time. 
Now, my dear Wilkinſon,” added Barry, ſmit- _ 
ing, © beg you will b&gpbſervant;- and let me 
really depend on your not drawing me into a 
ſcrape, particularly as Ihint to you I think Mack- 
lin will come to church again;“ which the next 
ſeaſon actually happened, as he once more adted 
ths Sir Archy to Barry's Sir Callaghan, which - 
was excellent. I re-affured Mr. Barry he need 
not urge ſeriouſly what was my with o comply 
with, as for Mr. Macklin Tretained the higheſt 
regard, and he had ever been kind and improving 
me by his advice and obſervations; and! ell TEE 
believe had Mr. Macklin been prefent he would 
have laughed inſtead of being ' offended ; but 
Fame, increaſing” as ſhe goes, had formed the 


trifle I had done, ere it reached Mr. Macklin, in» 


to a ſtory perhaps as ridiculous as falſe, and pro“ 
bably formed to the ſixe of enormity, and there 
that mattef teſtec, IS. 7 
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But with Mr. Moſſop I really had no mercy: 


and though he was confeſſedly an actor of merit 


and wonderful powers, the moſt melodious clear 
voice I ever heard, take it for all in all, yet his 


manner was ſo peculiar, that I fear as I got fame 
at his expence, [I rather decreaſed than increaſed 
his; as it certainly led ſeveral enthuſiaſtic ad- 
mirers to diſtinguiſh foibles and oddities: not be- 
fore ſo diſcernible. I really did expect, in conſe- 
quence of the great freedoms I had taken, Mr. 
Moſſop would certainly have called me to an ac- 


count, and daily apprehended I ſhould have a 


meſſage or viſit. 


Ul. Jefferſon now at Exeter, who loved a lit- 
tle miſchief, ſaid to him one day, Sir, I was 


laſt night at Crow-ſtreet, where. Wilkinſon, in 
Tragedy A-la-Mode. and in Bayes, had taken ve- 
ry great liberties indeed; and added, that the 


audience were ill- natured enough to be highly 


entertained ;“ on which Moſſop ſnuffed the air, 
put his hand on his ſword, and turning upon his 


heel, replied, Yes, Sir, but he only takes me 


off 4. lit==tle,” and made his angry departure. 
| Aﬀer which Jefferſon never again renewed the 


ſubject, but was aſtoniſhed, after his repeated 
and open threats of vengeance, he had not acted 
more conſiſtently : And after the faid Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon's telling me that circumſtance, I never heard 
mamore of Mr. Moſſop's ſword, 2 or anger. 
II played a great number 

Ro * ſeaſon, and had a lucrative ſecond en- 


Barry t 


gagement, as my firſt finiſhed December 19. I 
ated repeatedly Wolſey, Oakly,. Tragedy A-la- 


nights with Mr. 


Tarr W.iLKINSON. 5 7 


Mr. Sheridan, that winter, who. had not been 
ſeen, from the time, of his baniſhment, occaſion» 
ed by Barry's. and Woodward's oppoſition, his 
long abſence, and a general reſpect being paid 
him, gave ſucceſs to Barry, and a ſevere blow 


to Moſſop, as he had then loſt every tragic ſup- 
port, Mrs. Fitzhenry having returned once more 
to; Crow. ſtreet, and Mis. Abin 


__ was engagad 
in London. Moſſop's only ſupport was Mr. 
Macklin's Shylock, Love A-la-Mode, c.; and 
Miſs Catley, OED then occaſioned much conver- 
fation. and. faſhion, gave the old Beggar's, Opera 
a new run, and allured ſeveral audiences; Mack- 
lin aQed Peachum. But Mr. Sheridan, not 


having performed i in Dublin from, his deſertion.in 


2758. till late in the year 1763, made him not 
only, from grateful and honourable feelings well 


received (for. the well-known injuries he had ſuſ- 


tained as a gentleman, and more ſo from malevo- 
lent party and prejudice, as the darling actor of 
the hearts in general of that metropolis: Not 


that I ſhould, have voted or aſſigned the chair of 


Roſcius (to ſpeak candidly) i in favour of Mr. She- 
ridan. againſt Barry or Moſſop, particularly not 
againſt the. ſormer. Mr. Sheridan. drew ſeve- 
ral overflowing houſes:—HF aged Hamlet, hie 
eſtabliſhed. particular character, for his benefit 


by the univerſal deſire of his friends, and he ac- 


tually ſent a card to me requeſting I would oblige 
him by ſtudy ing the Apprentice: (which. digs 
never played) for his night, which J agreed ta 


With pleaſure, as I ever held Mr, Sheridan reſ- 


pectable; and indeed the conſequence turned aut 


an obligation to 13 as my performing that 


4 charaQer 


8 Minn or 


character (though immediately after the merit of 


the juſtly admired Woodward) was not ' only 
5 855 reliſned, but perpetually called for, and 


in London the / enſuing ſeaſon did wonders for 


me, and might be. termed my chef M oeuvre there. 


Mr. Moffop [ did not neglect when I was in my 
: apprenticeſhip. — And, ſtrange to tell——but 


men are men, the beſt ſometimes forget Mr. 


Sheridan came to return me thanks for the fa- 


vour, and to wiſh me joy of my applauſe, and 


rejoicingly told me all his friends were particu - 


larly pleaſed, and himſelf had been highly enter- 


4 


_ tained with my ſtrong likeneſs of Mr. Moſfop. 
Here is a ſtriking inſtance of Human Nature; 


for if the reader will but turn his memory round 


to my fiſt winter in Ireland, he will recolle& 


how more than pointedly auſtere Me. Sheridan | 


Was againſt mimicty and me, with his patticu- 
Har ſeverity on jokes and freedoms of that nature, 
My benefit was on Monday, December 19, 


_ 1763;-—The Mourning Bride: Oſmyn, by Mr. 


Barry; the King, by Mr. Wilkinſon ; Zara, by 
Mrs. Fitzhenry; Almeria, by Mrs: Daricer: — 


With, by particular deſire, the Prodigal's Re- 
turn, in the manner of the original; Tragedy 
A- la- Mode; alfo Fielding's Pleafures of the 


Town, or the Puppet Shew.——The bills paſſ- 
ed Mr. Barry's ordeal, and naturally may be 
ſuppoſed to have been quartered” upon three 
parts of the Dublin inhabitants, beſides all my 


| boxes being taken by my friends and the poblic, _ 
and the great call for tickets made them more 

univerſally diſperſed. This, if you are a thea- 

ns nin ang 1 bes you will notice was the ve 


e e 17 
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| ry winter Woodward had broke his connection 
as manager with Barry, and had ſpoken his R 
logue, af the Prodigal returned at London, an 
had been received with open arms, at his former 
reſidence of Elyſium. That Prologue, if I had 
properly conſidered, certainly was l dangerous 
and wanton undertaking, and therefore ſhould - 
have required thought, as it. indubitably might 
have drawn me into a predicament, which, if ta= - 
ken offenſively, might to a certainty have turned 
out ſo ſerious, that all my friends combined, 
could not have extricated me from the bad. con- 
ſequences, as offence is ſooner: conceived than 
forgiven; and too many people like being offend — 
ed to gratiſy, by ſuch opportunity, their darling 
fpleen and ill natute: and even acquaintances are 
liable to fway with the opinion of the multitude 
to prove their impattiality; which often makes 
luke · warm friends the mbſt dangerous of enemies 
that can be conceived, as their. defertion is made 
ſab ve by og infinuations io become uſe 
ful for baſe pur poſes. ; 
: To five 1 before my benefit! Mr. Barry 
called on me in great perturbation, and ſaid, Mr. 
Woodward had informed him by letter, that in 
London, on looking over the Dublin Journal, he 
to his aſtoniſhment had ſeen. his Prodigal pro- 
logue advertiſed-to be ſpoken by Mr. Wilkinſon, 
and in his manner: — That he expected and re- 
queſted to haye that part of the bill expunged, as 
it might greatly | injure him, and he allo judged it 

a ſervice of danger to Mr. Wilkinion :—He — 
a. point of it the more as he intended (he added) 
to 1 a few nights i in the f. pring on . - 
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age in Crow-ſtreet, and he feared Mr. Wilkin- 
ſon's whim might. haye a perilous tendency. I 
felt the force of truth, and not meaning. injury 
ſhould have been unbappy to. have occaſion 
any. My bills were immediately altered, and 
what Mr. Woodward had ſurmiſed to be offen- 
ſive was directly taken out; and its nat being in 
the future bills, great or ſmall, I never. thought 
more of what I conſidered merely as a trifling 
Matter. 5 SN n 
That night, December 23, (though I had 
been honoured with many good ones) notwith- 
ſtanding Mr. and Mrs. Chaigneau were abſent, 
was the beſt Jever had in Dublin, the receipt 
being 180. The laſt muſic was called about the 
uſual time, and was playing to that bumper of a 
Houſe, which finiſhed, and the curtain riſing to 
melting notes; and as Mrs, Dancer was impati- 
_ ently expecting her uſual plaudits from every 
Hand, ſtick, and voice, the contrary burſt forth 


with moſt horrid din and vociferation, and to 


her aſtoniſhment the univerſal cry was Off! 
_.off!—Wilkinſon ! "Wilkinſon! Woodward's pro- 
logue, &c. Mrs. Dancer attempted to cour- 
teſy and ſpeak, but all in vain; ſhe was com- 
pelled to retire, full of grief, rage, ſhame, anger, 
and vexation:— For my. part I was dreſſed all 
trim for his Majeſty, and thinking to command as 


a king and not be commanded. I was petrified | 


like Lord Ogleby, and almoſt diſtilled to jelly by 
my fears: Barry ſummoned me in high rage, and | 

the audience continued all the while in tumult. 

Mrs, Dancer flew into a violent paſſion for what 

the had ſuſtained on my account, Barry ſaid, he 

et ce | WAS 
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was certain J had wilfully occaſioned the riot 
and planted perſons to call for the prologue. i „ 
replied on my honour, that T had ſtrictiy obeyed | 
his commands, and from the moment he had 
mentioned my not doing it 1 never more gave 
the fatal prologue a thought; and urged, what 
was truth, that my very dreſs for the king of 
Portugal made my aſſertions evident: therefore 
Mr. Glover (late Dr. Glover, in Fleet; ſtreet) 
who was then engaged as an actor, with Mr. 
Barry's directions went forward, and after much 
bowing, intreating, &c. was at length ſuffered 
to inform them that Mr. Wilkinſon was then 
dreſſed for the King, and actually was not pre- 
pared for the prologue, it having been judged 
improper in the higheſt degree, and purpoſely 
omitted, not only in the bills of the day, but for _ 
the whole week paſt Therefore Mr. Barry and 
Mr. Wilkinſon reſpectfully hoped: the omiſſion: 
would be pardoned, approved, and excuſed... 
The anſwer was not only univerſal, but as if one 
determined voice Nel no! nol—No play l 
no play! No benefit unleſs he ſpeaks the pro- 
logue.” Barry began then tobe ſeriouſly alarm- 
ed, as it bore the marks of determination not to- 
be trifled with; he alledged, ſo ſituated, Mr. 
Woodward himſelf could not be angry when pro- = | 
perly informed, and faid, *© Well, Wilkinſon, Þ- 
do not blame you—l ſee evidently it is a formed. 
party of angry enemies againſt Woodward, ſo 
ſpeak the prologue as well as you can.” Mr. 
Glover then informed the audience I would 


| ®:Benefits were then advertiled three-weeks before the Night. 
e i | - ſpeak. 
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having attended to the prologue after giving up 
every idea of it, to recolle ct What 1 had conned 


„ 


12 | MIN O IAA or 
; — i and'\endekvour to recolle&t | 


It againſt the finiſt of the play, but! No, no 
was the cry and anſwer - The prologue now, 
or no play. felt myſelf in a 8 2 1 
pk had no alternative; and really not 


over was very difficult; having never ſpoke it, 


nor having the leaſt imagination of its ever being 
ſuch a ſerious matter of contention. Once more 
Mr. Glover was deputed, and underwent a peal 
of groans and hiſſes; but being again permitted 
to be heard, he ſald, if they would honour. Mr. 
Wilkinſon with the indulgence of a ſe minutes 
to change his dreſs and collect himſelf, he 
would exert his abilities, and ſpeak. the prologue 
as well. as he was capable. The theatre re- 
_ - founded: apptobation, and % Nes, yes — bravo 
bravo!“ —I do not think in any dramatic occur- 
rence I ever was ſo truly, overpowered: Ltook 
a half pint of es- he and that aſſiſtance; be- 


fore | thought of the prologue, an © 97 25 
me to . Ke lines —— — 
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. V f What the nes toolla misfortune and uk Rion * 
Thbeſe are got ills, elſe would they never fal! 


On Heave 


firſt favourites. jy $a beſt of men. wy 
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TATA WIT EK INSs oN. 13 
Ihe above alluſion was conceited, but I was 
young, and the w him ſtruck my ſancy. The idea 
of conſequence I had agreeably placed myſelf in 
by that repetition, however. ſtrutting and fantaſ- 
tical, aided by the good heartening Madeira, 
tuned my mind to ſome degree. of compoſure: I 
ſtripped with alacrity, and put on an old grey 
ſrock, a pair of blue boot. ſtockings, my ſcratch 
wig, &c. and quickly transformed. myſelf; and 
thus, equipped, with hat in hand, advanced tio 
take the field: but however, quiek as 1 had 
been, the patience of the audience were tired, - 
and ſuſpecting more impoſition, as they termed 
it, let me know they were all there; and I ma- © 
. turally conceived they had not entirely forgot m 
lip: mentioned in 1762, when they promiſed res- 
taliation, which perhaps might have conſpired to 
render the ſaid mentioned prologue conſidered aas 
a matter of more moment than otherwiſe it 1 
would have been: However, I was certainly the 
_ unlucky-Bu/y Body. Ihe muſic played, and the 
bell at laſt was rung: They were ſoon all ſeated, 
and ſilence loudly proclaimed. Be it obſerved, 
that Mr. Woodward, when he ſpoke that pra- 
logye firſt at Covent Garden, aſter an abſence of 
a few years, poppet. his head an the ſtage from 
the door, drew himſelf haſtily away as if aſnam- 
_ ec of being ſuch a prodigal ſon as to leave his 
good friends and not know When he was well. 
He next crept un by the curtain, peeping, add 
then hiding his face again till he aztaingl the cen- 
tre of the ſage, Which was wittingly conceived, 
and had a happy effect. So. on my .approagh _ 
that night I praiſed the ſame mancœunte, hut 
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14 MEMOIiRSs Or. 
as in imitation of Woodward, and not owing to 
m own bright thought: The audience on my 
firſt approach, and drawing back as above de- 
ſcribed, half hiſſed—half applauded: but on my 
ſecond undtkird advance, a- la - mode Woodward, 
the approbation aroſe to a degree equal almoſt to 
Woogdward's reception at Covent Garden; for 
they apprehended all my acted modeſty was a na- 
tural impromptu, ou a tacit confeſſion of ſhame- 
[for keeping them'ſo long waiting, and having 
meant artfully. to Ke them of that part of the 
evening's entertainment, they were determined? 
to hear, and all in compliance to the baſhaw order 
of the manager: however, my pardon was fully: 
proclaimed long before I ſpoke, by peals of laugh». 
ter and applauſe, and I felt very differently from: 
the hour before that pleaſing altered ſituation ;. 
and what is no more ſtrange than true, they. D 
with infinite good humour approved almoſt eve- 
Ty line of the prologue, as if it had been calculat- 
ed to compliment the Dublin audience, inſtead 
of the contrary ; and I may venture to ſay Mr. 


Woodward was certainly to blame when he wrote. 
3 ſhoe i It r= 


+ nut men in rage! Airike dal who love them beſt: 


Fot 1 he might be right i in found 8 

to return to T.ondon, he could eaſily have ſtudied 
means to have paid court, and obtained pardon 
and ſupport on his going back to the ſtation 
Where he had formerly been for many years an 
_ eſtabliſhed favourite, without inconſiderately and 

N W u reflections on. thoſe 10 
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had ever reſpected his worth as a man, and his 


merit as an actor of eminence. His view in quit- 


ting London was gain, as was his returning; and 


he was like to ſtand the hazard of that die, he 5 


himſelf had purpoſely thrown. As I have ſaid 
ſo much relative to the prologue, I will here in- 


ſert it, and I hope not with impropriet y. 


' BEHOLD! the prodigal return'd—quite an 


And (though you'll N think it) full of m 


Aſiam d] ſo ſong t have left =; patrons here 


Gn random ſchemes—the knows wat and 
42,” oF. - | CES LE no 


With piteous face dong ſtranger to a grin) | 


Receive the penitent—and let him in! 
| Anf ib his error5—ope the friendly door: 
- 


then he's your's 1*—and your's 2—and-your's 
„ „%% c „A oe a 8 
Ae Gods! what havock does ambition make 

Ambition drove me to the grand miſtake! - 
Ambition! made me mad enough to-roam—— - 


But, now, I feel (with joy) that home is home— _ 


Faith! they put powder in my drink, d'ye ſee? 
Or elſe, by Pharao/!s foot, it could not be! 
Belike Queen Mab toueht me A t moon) / 
With a Field-Marfhal Manager's battgon— 
- And fo I dreamt er rays > der. Cm 
*Twas but a dream tho and that dream is o er 


Y How happy now I walk my native ground , 


Above —below—=nay ! faich—all round and round, 
I gueſs ſome pleaſures in your boſoms burn, 


— 


Perhaps I'm wain tho, and the caſe miſtake 4. 5 
 No—no—yes—yes—for old acquaintance fake, 
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Some NAN hoſpitable, ſiniles you'll 494 
5 - Beſides! I own my faults and mean io men. 
Ob, ho!“ they ring--haw faves; the ſound appears 
After an abſence of. four. tire/ame years - 
© Marplot, to night—ſo ſays the bill. of fare ! 70 
Now waits your pleaſure, with his u/ual ar . 
Ohl may [I a# the part iti} oer and der! 0 
But never BE the BUSY BODY more. e 


N hett ht, all that 9 bufinel el over, _ 
ab was to phy Cardinal Woſſey ſhortly after—- 
Queen - Catherine, Mrs. Fitzhenty (as Mr. 
Foote had ſent Barry over the new farce of the - 


Mayor of Ga rratt t occifioned me a ſecond en- 
gagement with him for ten nights more. Ort'my - 


entrance as the Cardinal, to my "aſtoniſhment - 


there was an univerſabvry for Woodwagd's pro- 


logue, nor would they let me or the play 3 


till Tadvanced and faid, Gentlemen, as ſoon 


as Fam dead T wilt certainly ſpeak it.” The odd. 
ity of my Ififh blunder ſet .them into a laugh, 


1 and all was right till the play was over, then it 
was not forgot, but for fear I thould give them 
. the flip was loudly called for. 


In a few gays the Mayor of 8 was ready, T 


which, with. puffing and extraas from the Lon- 
don papers, brought a crowded houſe. I Was 
equipped exacthy in Mr. Foote's manner for Ma. 


jor Sturgeon, and pleaſed myſelf with the effect 
my figure would have on my firſt entrance as the 
Major; for the piece being quite new, was a 
1 in my cap, and 1 was in high ſpirits on 
_ the. occaſion ; but ths > the e 
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_ what was worſe, in that prologue I was to com- 
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and expectation of much entertainment from the 


new farce, no ſooner was the curtain drawn up 
than that curſed unfortunate and tormenting pro- 


jogue was again called for by every body, and 
* Wilkinſon Prologue] prologue | Wilkinſon!“ 


reſounded from every part of the theatre —A 


perſon not acquainted with the ſtage may per- 
haps: vot think this any particular hardſhip, but 
an add or will feel it to be, as I myſelf found it, 


really a piece of ill fortune, and very diſtreſſing... 
Let any brother comedian ſuppoſe himſelf. 
wiell-dreſſed for a remarkable character depen- 
dent partly on that dreſs, and that the firſt night 
too of a new comedy, in which he expected 


fame and profit, and one half the effect de pend- 
ing on his firſt appearance. — But this prologue 
they would have I refuſed— but was obliged io 
plain of want and penury,&c. and ſhould have been 


in a very indifferent dreſs; yet they wiſhed me to 0 
ſpeak it with. a ſtuffed belly, roſy cheeks, and in 


a great pair of French boots: No remonſtrances - 


would ayail—I urged my boots as an excuſe, _ 
they/only laughed aloud and faid, “ Never mind, 


Major, ſpeak it in your boots.“ I thought ſomes | 


planet had unwitted men I was obliged to ſub<. 
mit; and was ſo far in chatacter (as the Prodigal) . 
that I felt more inclined'to cry than laugh. Af- 
ter that diſagreeable ceremony the farce proceed-. 


ed on, was highly received, and aQted fix or fe- 
ven nights, but never without their favourite 


prologue, let me have ated what I would; nay, 
had I played Lady Townly, or Juliet, Tam/cer- 
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tain I muſt have ſpoke. it. However, cuſtom re- 
conciles many diſagreeable things in life, which 
at firſt appear not only diſguſtful but painful; ſo; 
this prologue, by uſe, I at length repeated per- 
fectly eaſy, let me be dreſſed as I would; and as 
hat muſt be, muſt be,” I was prepared for 
the ſummons. Barry wiſhed me to continue, as 
he urged I was much more eſtabliſhed; there, as 
a performer, than at any other period; and that 
favour from the public at large without being in 
the leaſt dependent on my particular friends: yet 
things happen ſo contradictory, that it muſt. ap- 
pear ſtrange to ſay, that the trifling prologue had 
ſo teized me, it was the only time I ever.quitted 

Dublin without regret, and at the very period 1 
loved that place the moſt. At the end of Janua- 
ry 1764, l left that city, and took my route the 
north road by Drogheda, Newry, Carrickfergus, 
and Belfaſt, to Donaghadee. „ 
But before I take leave of the prologue. buſineſs, 
entirely, I muſt. beg permiſſion. te give the ſequel 
2nd. cataſtrophe to it, and I hope I ſhall be for- 
given for my tautology and tediouſneſs reſpect 
A V 
| I. Woodward went over to. Ireland late in 
the ſpring ſeaſon. 1764: — he was advertiſed to 
play; and, to ſecure his former footing, his firſt 


appearance was announced for a public charity 
benefit; when a rumour was whiſpered, and of 


courſe ſoon circulated, about. Mr. Woodward's 
prodigal prologue, ſpoken in London at Covent 
Garden theatre, and ſo often repeated by Wilkin» 
| ſon to the audience in Dublin during the winter 
months of playing. It may be readily oe | 
F | tured 
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tured that fooliſh buſineſs was not a little puſned 
forwards by the oppoſite intereſts connected with 
the Moſſopian theatre; and actors can, in ſpite 


of nature, now and then give a lift to irritation 
and ſpleen in public taverns, &c. particularly if 


things are not agreeable to themſelves at the 
time. Not but there are as worthy and ſuperior 


minds of both ſexes to be found in a theatre as 


in any other ſet of people whatever: but when 
we judge in general of mankind, woe be to the 
ſafety of thoſe who truſt their ſecurity, in the 
Nate of reliance, on humanity, honour, and good- 


nature though it is ſaid charity. covereth a 
multitude of fins, yet Woodward's coat of mail 
and merit on this occaſion- would not avail; it 
was not only penetrable ſtuff, but furiouſly 


threatened with aſſaſſination on all ſides, as they 


judged it a flimſy pretext to hide or conceal a 
_ conſcientiouſneſs. of his fault, and a groſs affront 
to the city of Dublin at large. 


The playing for a charity for his firſt appear- 


ance, was a poor ſubtefſuge, and made bad 


worſe, as they all knew his real view and intent 
was profit; they therefore termed that a paltry 
_ evaſion, and a tacit confeſſion of guilt and fear, 
and on the day of his intended performance, the 


ſaid prologue was actually printed by the grateful 


Henry Woodward; therefore all the lines they 
| had noted when I ſpoke it, they locked ſafe in 
the volumes of their brains, and ſuch. as they 


took to be offenſive and affrontive were marked 
in the freſh printed ones in Ttalics—here potatoes, 
another line turnips, and at laſt boniſbed from thoſe 
beards, The matter wore ſo ſerions an af! 1 

9 55 that 
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that Mr. Woodward and his friends header it 
prudent and adviſeable for him to decline play- 
ing there that night, or any other; on that he 
ſpeedily retreated, not making his appearance 


even in the ſtreetd for fear of being inſulted, nor? 


did he ever viſit Ireland to play again: 
Fam vexed at relating this, - beeauſe it was Fu 

caſioned by a fooliſh wantonneſs ommy part, at+ 

tended with perplexity and vexation lo myſelf, 


and followed with ſuch ſerious conſequences to 


Mr. Woodward, as never could haye ente red my 
head.—lt hurt me the more, as I really regard . 
ed him much :—it occaſioned a great coolneſs: 
and ironical diſtance between us for an intervah, 


which was natural and una voidable: But refleQi-. 


on andtime made us reconciled, and reſtored ua 


not only to our former-acquaintance, but to a 
much ſtronger intimacy than before, and a fib- 
cere friendſhip” which truly continued till that 
moment which ſeparates king and people, huſ- 
band and wife, father and ſon—and all the world. 


Mr. Woodward was'a gentleman of true 
worth, and not unde ſerving the ſigh of any per- 
ſon, however exalted; as he undoubfedly was an 


. honourable member of ſociety, and an actor, 
while within memory, whoſe merits cannot muſt 


not; be forgotten : His Marplot, Bobadil, and 
Flaſh, will be for years enrolled in ſtage hiftory. | 

I-now: muſt travel to Donaghadee, and from 
thenee to Edinburgh; but I was obliged to con- 
tinue three or four days; the wind not anſwering 
dire ci for Scottiſh ſteerage—the diſtince I guefs 
is nearly the ſame as between Dover and Calais, 


overnment 
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Government have now rendered that paſſage 


more -commodious and ſafe, and traverſe to and 


fro in, regular courſe, which affords great tempt»: 
ations to ladies and gentlemen not fond of a ſea 
voyage. When I unluckily adventured. over in 
the depth of winter, it was in a ſtorm, accompa- 
red. by ſnow with all its horrid attendants, and 


in an open wherty; no ſhelter- whatever from 


the inclemency of weather; the ſailors all drunk; 
twenty pigs and ſows, With horſes, and a me- 
thodiſt preacher: whether he or the poſſeſſed 
ſwine raiſed the tempeſt I cannot determine—l - 


rather ſuppoſe the Fates. Mowever, we ruſhed: 


on the racks on the oppoſite ſhore; which is te- 


markably +ugged, with a force that ſeemed 10 


mee aſtoniſhing: they ſaid it wasthe uſual manner 


of landing at Port Patrick! Indeed, though I. 


Was ſix hours, the paſſage in general I believe is,. 
Performed in leſs time, and | am informed is ren-„ 


dered pleaſant and convenient for the weary tra- 
veller; and beſides theſe allurements, its ſhort- 


. neſs and an almoſt certainty of ſafety, an acct: 


dent being ſeldom heard of : but mine was an in- 


| ſtance to encourage wayfarers to paſs that way, 
as then conveniences were never thought of 


The wherry in the ſtorm almoſt guided itſel.—a 
drunken crew——no ſhelter from the ſeverity of 
climate—yet the actor, the preacher, the ſailors, 
the ſows. and-pigs, horſes, &c..all arrived ſafe 
on the Scotch ſhore. If the eſcape. was owing ; 
to the particular good qualities of the medley 
groupe, | fear the diunken ſailors would have the 
ſuperior claim allowed to them, as they undiſ-; 
guled expoſed their unthinking folly, while it 
9 F 4 ä Waz 
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was poſſible the methodiſt and the dramatic 

were both actors: had a Jew been in the boat he 

would probably have imputed the ſtorm te the 

herd of ſwine. T 
I do confeſs, without aſking belief, I was glad 

of a ſupper in an hut called an inn, and to get a 

_ night's reſt there; that ſaid hut is now transſorm- 


ce d into a decent place of reception for ſtrangers. 


There was not at that period a tolerable road, or 
any regular track for near forty miles, nor any 
mode of travelling but on little ſtarved horſes and 
a wild guide to Glaſgow ; now there are poſt- 


1 Chaiſes. However, T accompliſhed my journey 


on horſe- back in two days, the firſt night to Aire, 
the ſecond to Glaſgow; it rained heavily, and 
was accompanied with hail, ſnow, and every 
concomitant ſevere. weather could give: I felt 
much for the guide who carried my luggage, 
but he appeared perfectly contented, whilſt I 
Jeemed ready to give up the ghoſt: but the be- 
_ holding the ſpires of the noble city of Glaſgow | 
recruited my almoſt exhauſted ſpirits, till by dint 
of labour I at laſt, about ten at night, arrived in 
that truly elegant built city: lt was far ſupe- 
rior to Edinburgh, and has greatly improved; 
but in point of rapid grandeur in building and im- 
provements Edinburgh has given Glaſgow a 
Somerſet ſurpriſe, ſo as to baffle all compariſon, 
and now ſtands foremoſt as one of the moſt beau- 
tiful corporate towns in Europe. 
L was truly ill when I got to the Bull Inn, and | 


adtually from fatigue extended myſelf on the car= 


pet before the fire; but good wine, good ſupper, 
e good every thing, made me feel in 


heaven. 


* 
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heaven. 'Next day I took à poſt. ehaiſe, and in 


the evening reached Edinburgh, and ſtopped at 


an inn in the Graſs Market, very indifferent in- 
deed in every reſpect as to accommodation or 
neatneſs, which gave me a bad opinion of the 
i ttt 
Edinburgh is romantically and pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated; indeed more fo than can be imagined or 
deſcribed; nor has even Bath, or any other town 
or city within my knowledge, made ſuch rapid 
ſtrides towards improvement as the new town of 
Edinburgh. The new ſtreets, hotels, ſuperb 
ſquares, &c. are aſtoniſhing ; but, added to all 


thoſe elegazicies, in the winter ſeaſon the town 


is well lighted throughout. This deſcription will 
make a narrow-minded Cockney ftare 'who thinks 
green peas were never ſeen in Scotland, and ſup- 
poſes all the inhabitants live on barley-broth,* 


haggaſs, and crowdy, and has confirmed his no- 


tions by furmiſing Edinburgh to be a dirty, mean 
place; but if he will travel and take a peep, it 
will pon eyes, and make him confeſs with 


ſurpriſe, aſtoniſhment, and corwiction, that it 


with juſtice lays claim. to being placed in a ſtation 
that evinces ſuperiority, and demands a rank as 


a city of eminence, admiration, conſequence, 


and diſtinQion: In point of elegance and ſpitit, 


there is no ſuch city in the kingdom of Great Bri= 


tain, except London and Bath. But, reader, 
obſerve, Edinburgh was not. in the ſlate I have 


been endeavouring to deſcribe when I firit arrived 


there in February 1764: It was then merely con- 


fined to the old town, and deſtitute of many of 


thoſe elegancies it now poſſeſſes - to a degree of 
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luxury and extravagance in every; 1 On 


my ſetting down at Edinburgh I neither had en- 
gagement nor acquaintance with any, perſon 
whatever, theatrical or otherwiſe, but had gone 
there at hap hazard, and removed myſelf four 
hundred miles from London. into a ſtrange coun- 
try, and took that wonder(ul. circumbendihus to 


North Britain uninvited, merely from my own 


whim and inclination 5 on inquiry was high- 


ly. pleaſed. to find my old friend Mrs. Bellamy | 


was there, with whom I had not only dined at 


Mr. Calcraft's, when ſhe lived in Parliament- 


ſtreet, but had been on an intimacy for years by 


ſeeing her conſtantly as a viſitor at Lady Tyraw- 
 ley's, at Somerſet-Houſe, near the Savoy, who - 
regarded Mrs. Bellamy much as a ſuppoſed na- 


tural daughter of Lord Tyrawley's, though his 


Lordſhip had proved a falſe mate to his wedded 


lady; Who, though a woman of high ſenſe and 
breeding could not boaſt of any perſonal attracti 
the was ſhort ſighted, ſquinted, and was 

in her perſon rather. bordering on the extrava- 
ance of caricature, but was friendly, generous, 
on: and humane, and ever honoured my fa» 


5 ther and mother as a conſtant kind companion 


and good neighbour, She poſſeſſed more of Cib- 


| ber's Lady Dainty in reſpect to cats, dogs, and 


monkeys, than any other that ever came within 


the ſcope of my difcernment. Iudeed her apart- 
ments at Somerſet-Houſe were truly diſagretable 
to enter, and when in not without ſome danger 


or apprehenſion at leaft from the variety of ani= _ 
mals, as there were looſe monkeys and a file of 


Wen dogs, to paſs before one could Set to the 
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room and then to a chair; and an affront to any 
one of thoſe favourites was truly ſo to her lady- 
ſhip, and not to be forgiven :—there were never 
leſs than three or four monkeys dreſſed in regi- 
mentals, or as fine ladies and gentlemen.—But 
no pen, however able, can poſſibly exaggerate 


her propenſity to this tribe, as if ſelected againſt 


a ſecond flood. On Mrs. Bellamy's knowing me 


ſo long by meeting at Lady Tyrawley's, &c, 1 


was no ſooner announced in Scotland than moſt 


friendly received, and a general inſiſted invitati- 
on to make a home of her houſe and Mrs. Bel- 
lamy's (alias Digges), at Bonnington, during 


my ſtay in Edinburgh: It is a pleaſant village ſi- 


tuated litile more than a mile from town, but 
now [ dare ſay nearly connected by the addition- 


al ſtreets and buildings. Mr. Digges was cer- 
tainly the moſt polite gentleman in the world to 


his ladies, and not chooſing to have Mrs. 
Digges's name in the bills, (for living together in 
Scotland conſtitutes a marriage while in that 


kingdom) he moſt graeiouſly exchanged his 
name of Digges for Bellamy ; alſo, let that lady. 


perform what character ſhe would, ſhe was al- 
ways placed at the head of the billy) as for in- 


ſtance This day Romeo and Juliet : Juſſet, 
Mrs, Bellamy; Romeo My. Bellamy. On being 
introduced into the green room I met with little 


neat Mrs, Mozeen, my Portſmouth Deſdemona, 


1758, who by the name of Edwards had been 


bred carefully up, and introduced to the London 
audience by Mrs, Clive, who was ſo partial to 
her adoption, that ſhe for the firſt time gave up 


Polly, which ſhe would not do to Mrs, Cibber, 


— 
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and acted Lucy, (which was beyond compare) 
on producing ber own taught Polly: but Mrs. 

Mozeen's powers were weak, and ſhe fell by taſt- 
ing the apple like her mother Eve, and the chafte, 
the comical, the enraged Clive diſcarded her, 
and reſumed Polly herſelf, and let her pupil 
down the wind to prey on Fortune. 
Mrs. Mozeen, whom I believe I have mentt- 
oned as being a favourite actteſs at Poriſmouth 
in 1758, was at Edinburgh 1764, under the 
.wings of a long tall Northumberland manager of 
Edinburgh, whoſe name was Dowſon, conjointly 

with a Mr. Bates. Edinburgh Dowſon had, like 
a true levyer, ſacrificed all his buſineſs and good 
ſituation at Newcaſtle to proſtrate himſelf with 


_ offerings of incenſe and gaudy mock trappings of | 


| falſe ſilver and gold lace at the feet of his thea- 
trical princeſs, which at laſt ended in his wilſul 
_ Tuin,»— This was in the time of the old theatre in 


Cannongate, long before the preſent new one 
or even the New Town, was either built or 


thought on. Mrs. Mozeen had a plurality of 
lovers, and always put me in mind of Shakeſpear's 


lines 


Behold 700 ſimpering lady, ſhe who ſtarts at 
pPleaſure's name, and thinks her ear n 
The leaſt wanton word; would you believe it ? &c. 


And ſo it was with that lady ; for at the leaſt 
ſudden joke ſhe bluſhed to ſuch a degree as to 


or intended. 


AM 


more 
ends 
if 


a Car 
David 
taver 
in the 


(who 
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J) A Miſs Worldly alſo was there, whom Mrs. 
5, Bellamy has mentioned in her apology as being 
* termed the Goddeſs of Nonſenſe, as a compliment 
e, to her being remarkably the contrary : But there 
r, my friend Bellamy forgot herſelf, as indeed ſhe 
pil otien tripped with her memory, for Miſs World- 


ly was called the Goddeſs of Nonſenſe by acting 


the” that part for my benefit in a farce of Fielding's, 


th entitled the Pleaſures of the Town, and was ſo 
he MW chriſtened by Mr. Aickin, who was then in Edin- 
of burgh, in high. and deſerved eſtimation, and 
tly with whom I had the ſatisfaction of nan), many 
ke happy days, or rather evenings, (not omitting 
zod our Scotch pint of claret, and neither of us . 
ith to Madeira—to the latter I then and now give 
; of the preference,] particularly recollecting one 
ea- hour's laugh with him on my nearly breaking 
Iful my neck by a fall into the coal cellar, I could 
e in have |*pheſied he would, ſrom his ſpirited 
one manner then, have been more fortunate, if pro- 
or perly ſupported, on his firſt outſet in London in 
y of an animated and lively line ; Blu it may be bet-- 
al's ter as it is, for he is now playing what he might 


at this time have had to . ſtudy; as years will 


prevent); therefore it makcs his preſent time the 
more eaſy and pleaſant, and“ All is well that 
ends well,” is a good motto for us ſtage players. 


a-card of invitation from Mr, Dowſon and Mr. 


tavern: I was entertained very reſpeQfully; and 
in the courle of caſual converſation, Mr Dowſon 
(who was the monied manager juſt then) aſked. 
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creep (which neither Aickin nor Wilkinſon can 


The third day of my being in Edinburgh I had 


David Bates, managers, to ſup with them at a 
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me what term 1 required for eight or ten n nights? 
ſaid they could not afford any thing extravagant, 
as I had come vninvited { which. ſhould never be 
done) and at the very prime part of the ſeaſon 
when they wanted not any foreign aid : Befides, 
Mr. Dowſon ſaid, (and with truth) Mr. and Mrs. 
Bellamy were towers of ſtrength. I eaſily fur- 
miſed by that converſation they meant to be ve- 
ry courtier-like and civil, but wanted not any en- 
Fo gement that was likely to colt them any thing. 
found I had undertaken an expenſive tedious 
journey, merely on ſpeculation, and condemned 
myſelf as having ated wrong in fo doing, and 
really thought I might as well have been lucrg- 
_ tively paid at that time by Mr. Barry, who had 
me at his bedſide requeſting me to ſtay a month 
longer in Dublin, even though I had been made 
to ſpeak Woodward's prologue againſt the grain; 
for Mr. Barry then wanted 2 aſſiſtance, he 
being confined by a rheumatiſm few perſons ex- 
perienced equally painful as himſelf. The Scotch 
managers and I parted very civilly, but no hint 
of terms for an engagement on either ſide:— 
The day following at dinner with Mr. Digges, 
or Mr. Bellamy —-which ever appellation the 
reader likes beſt,.—I informed him and his lady 
what had paſſedz and that it had determined me 
to quit Scotland immediately. Mrs. Bella- 
my replied, that what the manager had told me 
was the exact ſtate of facts as they then ſtood! 
And,“ ſaid ſhe, as Mr. Bellamy and myſelt 
are concerned i in the profits in one intereſt; and 
as we ſettle all the plays, we do not want you 
Mr. Wilkinſon, as it is evident you have thrown 


1 yourſelf 
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? yourſelf into their power if you play at all; and 
, if not, you have no alternative but to depart and 
e make better uſe of your time, as you certainly 
n can ; for. Bates and Dowſon undoubtedly think as 


you are on the ſpot you will not negle& any de- 
cent engagement. But, my friend Tate,“ 
continued ſhe, you are ſure I wiſh you well 


e- from my long knowledge of you; and if you will 
n- for once depend on my advice, and ſtay over 8a - 
g. turday or Monday next, a wonderſul change may 


happen in the movements of the theatrical 
machine that will aftoniſh Bates and Dow ſon, 
and you may command your own terms; at pre- 
fent they are ſure they. can do without you, but 
Sunday next will cauſe a contrary opinion,” 1 
was much ſurpriſed, and del Mrs. Bellamy 
to be explicit.“ Why,” faid ſhe, & Tate, 1 
will prove myſelf explicit and honourable to you, 
as | can WT on your ſecrecy ;-- There is a lau- 
in force in Scotland, that if any perſon whatever 
is in debt, and known to be quitting the kingdom, 
they can arreſt, even on a Sunday, on oath being 
firſt made. Mr. Digges is much involved here, 
and is ſo unfortunately circumſtanced at this 
juncture that he cannot poſſibly continue longer, 
without loſs' of hberty.-On Saturday night Mr. 
Digges will, on ſome pretext, get all the caſh 
he can from Mr. Still the treafurer ;—-Dowſon 
is not deſtitute of property, and muſt pay the 
actors: Mr. Digges will by Sunday night be ſe- 
cretly and ſecurely conveyed out of their reach, 
and ſafe on the other ſide of the Tweed, in Old 
England: - On Monday Bates and Dowſon will 
be in the utmoſt conſternation, and their only re- 
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lief will be that of requeſting your aſſiſtance.” 


The event turned out exactly as Mrs. Bellamy's $ 


ſecret advice had painted, and on the prophect- 


ed Monday they were obliged to offer me, un- 


 aked, two clear benefits, who a week before 


would not have given one "without the charges 


being duly paid into their coffers dene of wy 


purſe. 


The Minor was Grft relulecd- on; next the 
Mayor of Garratt; both were quite new.— 


Mrs, Cole was rather thought improper, alſo 


Dr. Squintum, as touching. on matters there 
Judged too ſerious: but I was very faſhionable, 
and all was right; but Major Sturgeon was the 
favourite. —I aQted in various plays and farces, 


om Richard, Payes, & c. to the Lyar; in ſhort 
I pla) ed many good parts, and was received with 


candour and much approbation. Mrs Bellamy 
had two benefits, and both much honoured! in 
the compliments they paid her on thoſe nights, 


Ale firſt was the Funeral: —I aQed Trim; 


Mrs. Bellamy, Lady Brumpton; Campley, Mr. 


Aickin.—Hler ſecond night was the Orphan 
of China: Zamti, Mr. Wilkinſon ; Etan, Mr. 
Aickin; Mandane, Mrs. Bellamy: Hamet was 


to have been acted by Mr. Collins, who has 
given the public at London, and efewhere, much 


entertainment by his Bruſh ; he was taken ill, 


and the part was obliged to be ſubſtituted by 


Mr. Creſwick's good naturedly reading that 
Character. The accident not only hurt the play 


but Mr. Collins, as Mrs. Bellamy, in an acri- 
monious apology and manner, repreſented to the 


audience that Mr. Collins purpoſely diſtreſſed the 


repre ſentation, 


TATE WILKINSON, 3e 


repreſentation, and in plain terms told them 


nought but malevolence and ill-behaviour was 
the true cauſe of the diſappotntment, I have 
no reaſon to imagine her accuſation was truly 
or ill founded, but that was the colour ſhe gave 
it; and becauſe frequent illneſs, ſudden and 

laſting, we are all ſubject to. 5 


! was ſoon well acquainted with ſeveral leading 


gentlemen, particularly with Mr. Nicholſon 


Stewart, who was then univerſally known, 


and as well remembered ſrom London to 
Edinburgh, and at every public place of reſort, 
as any worthy ſpirited gentleman can be, and in 


conſequence reſpected in the three kingdoms ;— 


He poſſeſſed liberality and that goodneſs of heart 


(above all to be recorded) which many may envy, 


but few, very few, can equal, and felt the dra - 


matic furor in à degree, like Mr. Vapid, not to 


be ſurpaſſed ; which I mention as no diſhonour to 
himſelf as an admirer of Shakſpeare and Gartick, 
but lo his own fame as a mind full of liberality | 
and underſtanding, and pay only a Juſt tribute in 


ſuch declaration. 


My, days and hours at that period were very 
happily engaged, and always, when not wi 
company, was certain of an agreeable party with 
Mes. Bellamy. My obligations at Edinburgh | 
were extended beyond mediocrity, and in the 
courſe of my repeated viſits to that city exceed 


the limits of expreſſing ene acknowledge 
ment, 


My n rence thie.com okighe 14th of 


March 1764: The Way to keep him; Trage- 


* A-la- Mode; Bucks have at you All; with 
C 4 Duke 
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lief will be that of requeſting your aſſiſtance.— 


The event turned out exactly as Mrs. Bellamy's 


ſecret advice had painted, and on the propheci- 


ed Monday they were obliged to offer me, un- 
aked, two clear benefits, who a week before 


would not have given one without the charges 
being duly paid into their coffers inftead of my 


purſe. ftp 0g 

The Minor was firſt reſolved on; next the 
Mayor of Garratt; both were quite new.— 
Mrs, Cole was rather thought improper, alſo 
Dr. Squintum, as touching. on matters there 
judged too ſerious; but I was very faſhionable, 


and all was right; but Major Sturgeon was the 
favourite, -l acted in various plays and farces, 


from Richard, Payes, &c. to the Lyar; in ſhort 


I played many good parts, and was received with 
candour and much approbation. Mrs Bellamy 
had two benefits, and both much honoured in 


the compliments they paid her on thoſe nights. 
—} He firſt was the Funeral :;—1 acted Trim; 
Mrs. Bellamy, Lady Brumpton ; Campley, Mr. 
Aickin.— Her ſecond night was the Orphan 


of China: Zamti, Mr. Wilkinſon; Etan, Mr. 
Aickin; Mandane, Mrs. Bellamy: Hamet was 


to have been acted by Mr. Collins, who has 


given the public at London, and eHewhere, much 
entertainment by his Bruſh ; he was taken ill, 
and the part was obliged to be ſubſttuted by 


Mr. Creſwick's good naturedly reading that 
character. The accident not only hurt the play 


but Mr. Collins, as Mrs. Bellamy, in an acri- 


monious apology and manner, repreſented to the 


audience that Mr. Collins purpoſely diſtreſſed the 


repreſentation, 


Tart WILKINSON, | Fr: 


repreſentation, and in plain terms told them 


nought but malevolence and ill- behaviour was 
the true cauſe of the diſappointment. I have 
no reaſon to imagine her accuſation was truly 
or ill founded, but that was the colour ſhe gave” 
it; and becauſe frequent illneſs, ſudden and 
lafling, we are all ſubject to. & 

! was ſoon well acquainted with ſeveral leading 
gentlemen, particularly with Mr, Nicholſon 
Stewart, who was then univerſally known, 


and as well remembered from London to 


Edinburgh, and at every public place of reſort, 
as any worthy ſpirited gentleman can be, and in_ 
conſequence reſpected in the three kingdoms ;—- 
He poſſeſſed liberality and that goodneſs of heart 
(above all to be recorded) which many may envy, 
but few, very few, can equal, and felt the dra- 
matic furor in @ degree, like Mr. Vapid, not to 
be ſurpaſſed 3 which I mention as no diſhonour to 
himſelf as an admirer of Shakſpeare and Gartick, 
but lo his own fame as # mind full of liberality - 


and underſtanding, and pay only a Juſt tribute in 


ſuch declaration. 
My days and hours at that period were very 


happily engaged, and always, when not with 


company, was certain of an agreeable party with 
Mes. Bellamy. My obligations at Edinburgh 
were extended beyond mediocrity, and in the 
courſe of my repeated viſits to that city exceed 


the limits of expreſing Ha acknowledge 


ment, 

My firſt benefit this, was on the 14th of | 
March 1 564: -The Way to keep him; Trage- 
dy A-la-Mode ; Bucks have at you All; with 


C 4 Duke 
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Duke and no Duke: Lovemore, Trapolin, xc: 


by Mr. Wilkinſon; Widow Belmour, Mrs. 
Bellamy. 


My ſecond ( the laſt night of the ſeaſon) I aQ- : 


ed King Lear, and had the farce of the Pleaſures 


of the Town, aided by Miſs Wordly's Goddeſs 
of Nonſenſe. I was not only ſatisfied, but even 


delighted with my expedition to Canny Edin- 


5 burgh; and indeed, from my frequent viſits to 


that place, have occurred the moſt enviable and 
pleaſing conſequences, which on reflection muft 


ever be delightful to my memory; ſuch as re- 
newing my acquaintance there, which repaid my, 
Journies with every agreeable advantage, an in- 


creaſe of friends, a kind reception, great and 


honourable benefits freely attended to, with 
many high-beſtowed compliments, which has 
left behind an indelible mark of gratitude on my 
heart that no filer or artiſt can ever deſace, 
only the flow and ſure hand of Time that moul- 
ders even matters of magnitude to aſhes and 


duſt. 


forming for a new theatre at Glaſgow juſt finiſh- 


ed, but I at that time was in a bad ſtate of health 
and therefore declined-it ; as, added to indiſpo- 
ſition, I wiſhed once more to review my London- 


apartments, which I had not had the opportu- 


nity of ſeeing from the time of my mother's 
death, and where all the furniture, clothes, & c. 


were fafely and honourably ſecured by the un- 


doubted care and regard of Mrs. Alcock in Little 
Brdford-ſtreet i in the Strand, and of courſe my had 
ome 


wh md Am, Www Dt wa 


The Edinburgh ſeaſon ended: Mrs. 3 
wiſhed me to proceed on an expedition then 
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ſome matters of buſineſs to ſetile: Indeed l grew 
worſe and worſe in health, and, on leaving 
Edinburgh, by flow ſtages, like Cardinal W olſey, 


(chooſing a great compariſon) expected jull to 


reach London and die in earneſt on my late 
mother's bed. 


Mrs. Bellamy and the compaby had ſet off ſor 
me weſt of Scotland, Glaſgow—l ſet off South 
for my deſtined home, but intended to halt at my 


good friend's, Mr. Baker of the Vork theatre. 


i was fo very ill, that five or ſix days were 
neceſſary, even with difficulty, to accompliſſi 


the journey. When the affliltive four was 
achieved, | at noon found that good old geritle- 
man buſy with bricks and mortar, and in his 
high glory, giving directions to workmen who 
were erecting purt of a new theatre at York, at 
a great, and his ſole expence: It was intended 
to be (as it now actually is) on a much more 


capacious ſcale than the ole one, though nearly 


on the ſame ſpot, as he was then finiſhing the 
tail of the new, while the players were em- 


ployed in the head of the old. Mr. Baker laugh 
ed on feeing me, and exulted on ern himſelf 


the younger man in point of compariſon, I was 


fo emaciated ; which, joking 1 be was 


ſeriouſly ſorry. to behold. 


That night was the firſt benefit a Mr. ry 


Mrs. Powell had at York—The Merchant of 


Venice; in which Mr. Powell acted Gratiano, 


and Mrs. Powell, Portia Mr. Powel was a 


Vork man— Mrs. Powell a woman of a good 


and reſpectable family in Warwickſhire, Mr. 
Baker requeſted me much td rouſe m ſpirits 
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and play a ſew nights. As I ever was ready to 
graſp at a benefit and be touching the caſh, to 
prevent running out, and did not diſlike- the ſa- 
tigue of playing, I conſented, and on Saturday, 
April 28, fixed on Othello for my opening cha- 
TaCter ;—It was to have been for the benefit of 
Mrs. Quin. 1 was: daily abuſed at York for at- 
tempting Mr. Frodſham's part of Othello. 
When the day came, I was after dinner taken ſo 
dreadfully ill, that I never expected to play more. 
Mr. Frodſham was not to be found to ſupply my 
place, and the audience were cbliged to be diſ- 
miſſed; and as the world is too fond of any tale 
that ſeeds its appetite for ſcandal, however groſs, 
abſurd, and even impoſſible, ſo in that inſtance 
did I ſuffer moſt inhumanly by the falſehoods 
- propagated, reliſned, and believed, without a 
trait of truth to lead to the matter. Firſt, it was 
aſſerted | was: afraid to appear, conſcious of my 
having picked their. pockets at York on my Tea 
benefit the year before; next, that Mr. Baker 
and I had drank halt pints of rum and wine till 
we were ſo intoxicated, that both were carried 
10 bed ſpeechleſs; nay, the matter. was carried 
ſo far, that I had a letter of condolence from 
Mr. Foote lamenting and reproaching me for 
having been drove from the York ſtage for at- 
tempting to play when ſa infamouſly drunk that 
I could neither ſpeak nor ſtand. So theſe differ- 
ent tales of ſcandal were ſent piping hot 
north, ſouth, «caſt, and weſt, and the imple 
matter of fact was neither more nor leſs than my 
being truly and dangerouſly ill. So, inſtead of 
pity, I heard of nothing but reproach, ſpite, un- 
6 I merited 
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merited abuſe, and malevolence. But as we 
v ho lite to pleaſe muſt pleaſe to live I conſol- 
ed myſelf when I heard ſuch rabble like opini- 


, 


on with the idea of Coriola nus 1 


Ve common ery of curs, whoſe breaths I did 
Deſpiſe as reek o' the rotten fens, 
W hoſe love | priz d as the dead carcaſe of 
Unburied men, that did corrupt my air. 


At preſent I have the honour to know a few ſe- 
let friends, good and capable to ſerve myſelf 
and family, and to make us happy; and that is 
a conſolation every ane cannot boaſt—And every 
refletive mind ſhould obſerve, that acrimont- 
ous and corroſive diſpoſitions are ſuch, that, 
having in themſelves no ſhare in Nature's boun- 
ties, conſequen:ly they feel no pity towards ſuch 
as have them. „ Pen Lp ew) V8 
On the Monday at York, 1774, though my 
illneſs was very little abated, in ſpite of abuſe, 
and in ſpite of prudence, (having naturally at 
times a touch of the head flrong) I perſiſted in 
being announced for Major Sturgeon on the 
'I'veſiay, May , 1764. Several perſons called 
at Mr. Baker's deſiring me not to play, for I 
ſhould certainly be. inſulted. urging alſo, that 
my ſtate of health made it wrong to attempt it: 
However, on the ſaid appointed Tueſday, I pre- 
ſented myſelf in Major Sturgeon, when on my 
entrance the wrongs the audience had ſuſtained 
(as they termed it) by their patience and ſor- 
bearance the year before, and ſuch inſolence 
added to drunkenneſs. none but ſuch good tem- 
| pers 
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It is no more ſtrange than true, though all this 
vexed and truly morttfied me, yet it rouſed my 
ſpirits in part from that languor my bad ſtate of 
health had thrown me into, as I really did not 
expect I ſhould have remained long in this world, 
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pets would have permitted, therefore an univer- 


fal hifs,- with two or three uncivil oranges burſt 


at once on my devoted head. I was ſuperior to 


making an apology, or offering an explanation, 


when ſo unjuſtifiably and cruelly treated: Sol 


marched- and counter-marched as the Major, 
though ſcarcely able to bear the weight of my 


boots, and was hiſſed throughout that act, and 
at my exit received every mark of difgrace,— 


What I got for my labour the next day was, that 


I need not think of playing Major Sturgeon 
aſter Mr. Achurch, as he performed it ſo much 
better; and they wondered, as I acted at York 


again, I did not afk pardon for my inſults to 


ws 


but ſoon ſhut out day-light. 


The ſpring Meeting was for the ſecond trial 


that year, on May the 8th, gth, yoth, and 11th 


El ated on Saturday the 5th, Bajazet, and the 


Orators, for Old Tence's benefit; Very little 
approbation, nor many marks of the contrary; 
their ſtony hearts began to relent and ſoften, 


and my love of aQing, though ill, was very dif- 
| Jerent to my preſent feelings, for I am now 
truly grown weary and old with ſervice, though 
more weary than old and incapable. was ſo 
weak at that time, that at the end of each play 
I fainted repeatedly from ſickneſs and lack of 


ſtrength, 


— 


—— no ot 
/ 


) 
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ſtrength, yet would not give it up, but kept 


4 acting away. i V 
50 In the May Meeting I performed Oakley, 
. and the Apprentice, which in Dublin had pleaſed 
* ſo much ; but I was unfortunately at Vork much 
„ Ss ee was ſhocking after Frodſham in 
/ May 9, Kitely, and Cadwallader in the Au- 
— thor. That night I was received into favour:.— 
it Several gentlemen deſired I would play the Major 
n once more, and they would ſupport me in it 
h ] was well received as the Major. 
k May 10,—The Author was repeated, and 1 
10 ſeemed reſtored to their grace if applauſe was 
7 to fix opinion on that matter. 
8 My Major Sturgeon gained ſuch ground the % 
1 ſecond time, May 11, and ſo contrary from my ' 
* 2p firſt night's impreſſion, . that. the fs Cab : 1 
ot Thornton, then commander of the York militia, 
d, beſpoke my play, but particularly deſited Mayor 
. of Garratt. The colonel requeſted :I would paſs. * 


an hour with him on that occaſion over a bottle 

at Howard's (now.Ringroſe's) a few days before 
my benefit; and the York reader will allow me 
to be weak in body; as I could. not crawl ſo far 

without a chair, though in the month of May 

on a fine day, and the diſtance a few yards 


| only. „ | 3 . 
On Tueſday was my benefit, by deſire of 
Col. Thornton.,—The Funeral, with the Mayor 
of Garratt, &c,and-I was, contrary to my 
expectations, favoured with great boxes and a 
very genteel houſe, though not-crammed as the 
year before: the receipt was 50 I. I parted with _. 
PF" | | reſpeQ, 2 
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reſpect, and was on a much better footing with 
the public on my departure than the year before, 


when I left York, after a more ſuperabundant | 


benefit. The viciſſitudes of liſe are ſtrange, and 
ſometimes misfortunes paſt are ſtories of delight. 
While at York 1 received a letter from Mrs. 
Bellamy, congratulating me on my good fortune 
11 not going with the company to Glaſgow ; for 
after the firſt night of perſormance the metho- 
diſts had burſt in and wilfully fet fire to the 
theatre, which conflagration had conſumed every 
part of the ſtage, wih all her wardrobe, and 
wearing apparel, except what was on her back; 
and that the wardrobe of the theatre had. ſuſtain- 
ed the ſame fate. I was fo far conſoled by the 
accident, finding myſelf two hundred and forty 
miles nearer London than I ſhould have been at 
Glaſgow, as to return thanks for my lucky eſcape; 
and rejoiced to find, though I was at York and 


had got into the frying⸗ pan, 1 had jumped away 
from the hre, ——Theſe are Mrs rs. Beltamy't 


words: . 


„The next day: at noon we ſa w the delighiſul 
s, city to which we were going at a little dif- - 


« tance before us. The magnificence of the 


„ buildings, and the beauty of the tiver, which 


„the fiieticſs of the day cauſed to appear, if 
„ poſſible, to great advantage, elated my heart; 
* and I anticipated the pleaſure I ſhould have 


„in being received by friends, Who were not 


« only moſt cordial in their repeated i invitations, 
4 but whoſe opulence. furniſhed them with 


. power to. fulfil their warm Promiſes of ſupe 


p | LED x by When 


eu bort. 
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„ When we arrived at Glaſgow, one of the 
* performers exclaimed, Madam, you are 
«© ruined, for you have nothing teft but what 
“% you have with you in the chaiſes,” I am at 
„ [ofs, even now, to account for the compoſure - 
« With which 1 heard this alarming ſalutation. 
« ] was informed that the ſtage of the new 
© theatre had been ſet on fire the night before, 
« and that all my paraphernalia and wardrobe, 
** which lay there unpacked, had been confurn- 
4 ed by the flames. 
“ The conflagration, I found, was 9080 one 
6 by the following drediallacts.s A methodiſt 
„ teacher, who held forth in that city, told his 
« auditors, that he dreamed the preceding 
„ night of being in the inſernal regions at a 
« grand entertainment, where all the devils in 
„ hell were preſent ; when Lucifer, their chief, | 
« gave for a toaſt, © The health of Mr. 
„% who had ſold bis ground to build him a houſe 
40 upon, (meaning the theatre) and which was 
<« to be opened the next day for them all 0 
„„ reign in.“ -The poor, ignorant, enthuft+ 
44 aſtie hearers of this god/y preacher found their 
„ enmity againſt Satan and his ſubjeQs inſtantly 
«© inflamed by this harangue, and in order to 
prevent ſo alarming an extenſion of his, infer- 
“ nal majeſty's empire, they haſtened away in a 
% body to the new-built playhouſe, and ſet the 
& (tage. on fire, Luckily the flames were ex- 
„ tinguiſhed before any other part of the theatre 
was conſumed, but the whole of my theatrical 
« wardrobe, which lay in the packages upon it, 
were e I _—_— that this religi- 
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& ous mob had been joined by others, who. 
ec wiſhed to take advantage of the conflagration: 


6 as a great deal of the falſe trumpery upon the 


6. regalia of the mock kings and queens had 


£ been taken away, and being found of no great 
e value, lay ſcattered about the fields. As the 


de theatre was a mile from the city, and the 
„ flames did not burſt out ſo as to become viſible, 


© the incendiaries completed their deſign, and 
66 ſilently retired. No alarm was therefore 


given, nor our loſs known till the next morn. 
| CC. 1n * 5 
I left York, but inſtead af ending te to my 
health, and proceeding, as I ought to have done, 
to London, I took as good a round- about way to 
| the ſouth as poſſible, by croſſing to the weſt : 
I by ſlow ſtages ſet off for Mancheſter, ' where 


the fatigue of two days and a half in getting: 
thither had overpowered tne ſo much, that in- 


ſtead of ſleep I paſſed the night in agonies. I, 
however, crawled into the coach that went to 
Warrington in the morning, and from thence. 
took poſt chaiſe to Frodſham; a village in 
Chethire (where Frodſham the York actor was 


born}, and from thence got once more to Dan 


| Smith's at Cheſter :—Whitley's company was 


there, and that manager invited me to play four 
nights, and to give me the fiſth: I could not 


reſiſt the temptation, and began with no leſs a 


difficult character than Richard the Third; the 
very rehearſal of which occaſioned my repeatedly 
fainting : However, I armed myſelt with no lefs. 


than a bottle of Madeira, and went through 


e ex N at . Lacted an "hob 
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but never got to bed after playing without one 
or more fainting fits. Mr. Wilbraham intreated 
I would deſiſt, but I urged as I had gone through 
ſo much gratis, I would finiſh at all hazards, 
though I knew my life was at flake Mr. 
Didier à comedian (now fixed at Bath). was 
then at Cheſter—a friendly hk genile 
man. 

On Friday the 22d of June, 1764, 1 fniſhed 
with my benefit, and acted Othello, and Cad- 
wallader in the Author; and after all the wilful 
dangerous labour [ underwent, the receipt of the 

Houſe was only 14 l.—All my acquaintance ſaid 
I was rightly ſerved, being in a ſtate ſo very. 
unfit for ſuch, an undertaking. I there received, 
a letter from Mr. Foote, wha was aſtoniſhed 1 
neglected the Haymarket, and the ſeaſon ſo far 
advanced, not informing him my reaſons for not 
being in London at the expected ſeaſon; and 
more. ſurpriſed to hear, by accident, that I was 
well he ſuppoſed, as the Cheſter paper had 
given him a clue to find where I was. I then 
informed him I would in a few days be with him, 
but feared | could neither aſſiſt him nor myſelf 
by appearing on the ſtage, I was fo very inca- 
pable from ſevere ſickneſs. In two or three 
days following I took a place at Cheſter in a 
coach that at that time went through Birming- 
ham—T bid adieu to Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Wilberham, neither of whom I ever expected to 
| ſee again; inſtead of that they are gone long 
ſince to..reſt, and I am ſtill in this world living n 
to relate their deaths. —But to keep up one's 
1 and hope for the hall is not a bad pre- 

ſcription 
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ſcription in ſickneſs or in health; and it is to my 
aſtoniſhment, with grateful acknowledgments to 
Almighty God for his bleſſings, that here I am 
in tolerable health, not yet having ſwallowed 
the allotment of guſt, to which | am 1o return. 
In the coach were ſeated Madame Capde ville, 
(a principal dancer) with her mother: the daugh- 
ter had been for years a firft dancer at Covent 
Garden theatre, but then returning from TIre- 
land: I was very much indiſpoſed and diſcompoſ- 
ed with the journey, but both my fellow travel- 
lers were very kind and attentive to me. At 


broad noonday the ladies defired the coachmarr 


to ſtop,” and having the door opened out_they 
went in full diſplay, and with the moſt perfect 
compoſure performed a deed without a name in 
the middle of the road; but as it was ſummer, 
and duſty, the roads wanted watering ; The 
John Bull of a coachman bluſhed and hung down 
his head; and ill as I was I could not refrain 
ſrom the oddity of the whole group?, being con- 
ſidered as viewing and not viewing the whimſical 
tranſaQtion—F need not add thofe females were 
French, not Engliſh ladies. When the coach 
towards evening ſtopped. at Caſtle Bromwich, I 
thought, while the ladies were drinking tea, [ 
ſhould attempt to walk a mile and let the coach 
overtake me; and in caſe of being enfeebled, as 
the evening was ſerene, could ſtop at fome 5 
ſtile or door till I could be relieved by the attend- 
ing vehicle. I dragged myſelf on forinear a mile, 
or perhaps more, when J halted, expecting ſuc- 
cour from the arrival of the carriage every mi- 
nute, then endeavoured ny to. proceed for 


$69: fear 
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fear of growing chilly; then I waited, then 1 
walked, and that diſagreeable predicament I a- 
tained till all my patience was turned to the con- 
trary extreme; and, tottering like Jane Shore 


in the laſt act, was reduced to real pain and un- 


eaſineſs. It was ſome time before on the road 
could meet a friendly cottage to give me infor- 
mation or a comfortable reſting- place; for, by 
the quick approach of night, my anxiety greatly 


increaſed ; the firſt hut I ſaw I implored a hear- 


ing, and related my ciſmal ſtory of waiting for 
the coach, &c. and on reciting my ditty, and 
explaining my diſtreſſed fituation, the good old- 


woman of the cottage exclaimed—* O] good 


Sir, you are ſadly beſide your own ſen, for you 
are now on London coach road ; coach is right 
weel at Brumugum ere this; ſo you mun croſs 
country like; you look perilous bad Ife ſure, and 
God ſend you well at Brumugum.” I then in- 
quired, with aching heart, how far Birmingham 


was from thence ? She ſaid, Why a mun not 


mair than three or four miles /ike, only croſs 
country lite.“ Now three or four computed 
miles by ſuch gueſſers generally turns out double 


the ground they mention, and to the ſtranger is 


treble ;>—He is perplexed at every turning, by 


not knowing whether he eis right or wrong, and 
that was my ſituation, beſides my ſufferings from 
pain when I attempted to undertake to walk and 


explore my way to Birmingham: and this ſitu- 
ation, ſo horrid, was all occaſioned by my hav- 
ing committed a blunder a child would have been 
whipped for, the want of common obſervation 
at the diviſion of the road, and the remedy = 
| | ealy 
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eaſy ; for with patience and money in my purſe 
the firſt countryman for a ſhilling ors would 
bave gone to the Welch Harp at Caltle Brom- 


wich and ordered a poſt chaiſe; and beſides my 
illneſs, all my luggage was in the coach, with 
caſh, clothes, &c. which, without reſling a 


night, proceeded directly to London .—However, 
in ſpite of prudence or ability, I determined on 
this walk to Birmingham with all my imperfec- 


tions on my head. While the night was mak- 
ing quick approach to darkneſs, off I fet and 
croſſed from place to place, ſometimes with in- 


telligence, then not any to be had: I had boots 
on, and when I had conquered three or four 
miles, to add ſtill to my misfortune and miſery, 
my knee-buckle got looſe, dropped down my 
boot, and imperceptibly worked itſelf. to the bot - 
tom, and at laſt got under the ſole of my foot, 


which occaſioned. not only uneafineſs, but very 


excruciating pain, to a degree not to be endured, 
and no poſſibility of relieving my anguiſh ; and 


it frequently ſhiſted in the walking, which cauſ⸗- 


ed increaſing and variety of torments: I actually 


ſhould have abandoned myſelf to deſpair, and to 


the firſt dry ditch for my night's lodging (which 
then muſt have finiſhed me); but fortunately 
caſting up my eyes through the gloomy duſk, 1 


with a moſt pleaſing ſenſation beheld the ſteeple 


of the new church at Birmingham, which I re». 
collected with rapture; it gave'a faint gleam of 
hope, and like a drowning. man and the ſtraw, 


ſo did I in idea feed my hopes with the luxury of 


a feather-bed and a negus by twelve o'clock; —1 


was, RO: as may naturally be ſuppoſed, 


Wn 
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moch farther off my ſtation than I imagined ;— 

but while there is life there are hopes. I could 
never have accompliſhed that event had not the 
perſpiration I underwent been ſo-undeſcribably 
violent, that I dared not ſtop a moment to ſuf- 
fer the winds of heaven to viſit my face too 
roughly; and at the fame time, though over- 


powered with weaknefs, I felt myſelf breathe ea- 
ſier, and the fever and heQic heat not ſo ſtrong 


as it uſually hung upon me. By twelve o'clock, 
thank God, I accompliſhed my ſurpriſing un- 
dertaking, which had given me more pain, anx- 
iety, trouble, and danger, than ever the famous 


Powel eb tet on his walks from London to 
York and back again. I ſoon after my arrival 


at Mr. Barber's, the Swan, got a ſtrong Madei- 
ra negus, and on inquiring was much pleaſed, 
and obliged to Madame Capdeville, who had 
kindly taken care to have all my luggage left 


ſafely under the protection of Mr. Barber; ſor 


her head, aided by the obſer vation of the coach- 
man, had ſuggeſted how my unfortunate blunder 
had happened, which prevented my having 
much trouble and inquiries: What had helped 


the matter was my having been a conſtant friend 


to Mr. Barber, the ſeaſon I have before · menti- 


oned, being at Birmingham under the command 


of my friend Mr. Hull in 1962. 
I was weak the next day and could not get 


out of bed, but no fever, and the perſpiration 


ſtill continued immoderately. After three or four 
days I found myſelf recovering, and wiſhing to 


be in London, whether to live or die, I ordered 
a poſt-chaile, and 1 in two we: and a half got 


there, 
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there, without being too much hurried, and re- 
ceived benefit by making the ſtages eaſy and ſuit- 


able as I found my ſpirits. I went to my own 
apartments, and there got under good direction, 


and for once in my life kept regular hours, uſed 


moderate exerciſe, and in a ſhort time was ſo 
ſurpriſingly improved in health as to wiſh being 
again on the boards, and produced my ſkeleton 
figure to Mr, Foote: he was aſtoniſhed, and 
expreſſed himſelf much hurt at ſeeing me ſo ill, 

but ſeemed impatient for me to begin at his he 
atre,—Settling terms took but little time: —he 


was not mean, but acted generouſly: I was not 
unreaſonable, for what I aſked he immediately 


granted: Indeed my terms might be better, as 
I Jr apgurent ill health, and. not Wen to 


play. 
The old diſh _ the: e was in july a 


pointed for my fuſt onſets which Mr. Foote had 


not acted, but had deferred, (in the interim won- 
dering at my delay) :—and the Minor not hav- 


ing been adted at either theatre from September 


1763 till that time, gave it a degree of novelty. 


I was received that year as an old eſtabliſned fa- 


vourite of the town. The Haymarket ſtage was 
as eaſy as the Vork ſtage was when} I had the 
uſe of my legs, and where 1: might be ſaid of 
late years to have been truly at hom. 
Tragedy A-la-Mode was revived. for. Mr: 
Foote and myſelfto appear in: Mr. Project, Mr. 
Foote; the tragedy part all by me, and was of- 


ten repeated with equal and uncommon applauſe. 


T increaſed highly in public favour, not only; 


. the indwgent partialiiy of the audience, 


which 


Fr 1 . 
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which in general accompanies ſuch performers 
as they honour with their, good and golden opi- 
nion, but I was then particularly induſtrious, and 
aQing was my only reſource for pleaſure My 


7080 illneſs had alarmed me fo much, that 1 


lived ſtrictiy regular. | was more collected, a 
material article for young or ald actors to obs 


ſerve and follow; for though a man be uſed to 


wine and good dinners, and be -perfeQly clear 
and ſober in his room, yet the leaſt flurry of 
miſtake on the ſtage ſets that dinner and wine in- 


io a fume, and makes the brain feel deranged 


and confuſed; and no ator can be a g00d.time- 
it on the tage unleſs he keeps himſelf cobf and 
collected, and in good ſpirits of the pureſt kind, 

not beholden to the aſſiſtance of the grape: 6 
thou invincible ſpirit of wine! if thou haſt no 
name to be known by, let us call thee Deuil.— 
To be now a ſenſible man, and by and by a fool, 

and preſently a beaſl Every inordinate cup is 
unbleſſed, and the ingtedient is à devil.“ The 
true relteſhment of the performer: ſhould. be 
from the fanning gales excited from the pleaſure 


of the. audience, while the actor in return feels 


his heart glowing wizh rapture and gratitude, 


My health improved daily, and by acting with 


Mr. Foote I had ſeldom more ſtage exerciſe than 
what was of ſervice to me. The Apprentice 


was alſo revived, which I aQed very often to a 

crowded theatre. It was commanded . by. the 
| . Duke of York as a firſt piece, which occaſioned 
the only little diſpute that in the Haymarket 

theatre ever occurred between Mr. Foote and 

cs His Royal Fugomeſh commanded j it 20 
7 
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firſt piece, as he uteed ſome very perteulur en- 


gagement. Mr Foote appointed the Minor as 
the after piece, and [ retmonſtrated and indeed 
refuſed playing Shift, enforcing that as all my imi- 
tations were © diſperſed in the Apprentice I could 
not leave ont in the character of Shift what I had 


accuſtomed the audience to fee; and if 1 did 


pertorm the fame, the repetition bf fuch mimic- 


3 ry, inſtead of being pleaſing, would be offenſive. 
Mr. Foote ſeemed much diſpleaſed, and even 


diſguſted, but yielded to my argument, and on 


that occaſion. played Shift himſelf; there was 
no more diſpute about it, nor was it ever ment(- 


onedagain, 

We had one little ſparring- bout in o the ſpring 
of 1 771, which Mr. Woodward ſoon reconciled, 
I had aQed (by having ſecretly obtained a pur- 


Joined copy) his farce of the Devil upon Two 


Sticks; and after having committed the fault, 
and well knowing he would quickly hear of my 
offence, I, by way of preventing his anger, 
informed him of m my invaſion on his property, 
thinking be would conſtrue it as a very good joke; 
but on the contrary he was really very much iri- 


tated, and by return of poſt favoured me with the 
few following whicaſical ward oh 


: j 
7 


Mx DEAR Sint {9 


«© YOUR favour brought me the Grſt ac- 


„ count of the Devil upon Two Sticks having 


“% been played upon your ſtage, Your letter 


% has delivered me from every difficulty, and 


5 will procure me the pleaſure of ſoon ſeeing 


6s 5 in town, as I ſhall moſt certainly ts 
| *T% c 
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ec the Court of King's Bench againſt you the 
« firſt day of next term. 1 have the honour to 
9 be, my deen „ _ 1 


+ faithful humble 575 3 
May 17. 177. eee SAM. FOOTE: 


Mr. Foots's iy 1 linde we in 3 
above, obliged me to have recourſe to my friend 
Woodward's interference, which in a little time 
after procured me the following, with the olive- 
branch from the Devil upon Two Sticks; and as 
they are both originals imagine they will be 
deemed worth peruſal. 


Dr AR Six, 


ſon—** Do not you think Mr. Woodward, 
conſidering all our civility, is a little negligint 
in his return?” —W hat hgnificd writing f 
had materials to write upon ?—l waited for 
an opportunity to ſee and converſe w th Focte 
in a proper moment—have eat with him, 
drank with him, took him in a convivial cue, 
* and after all can aſſure you there is nothing 
will happen from that quarter unleſs freſh 
crimes are committed. 1 ſaw Macklin the 
other night, who tells me he has travelled 


[ ſuppoſe upon the ſubje& that induced him 
to travel. I ſhall ſend the nonſenſe 4 promiſ- 
* ed you the very firſt opportunity. — I expected 
Mr. Taſker to dine with me at my little man- 

ſion out of town, but I have ſeen him but 


your moſt 3 and by: 


*©METHINKs lhear you ſay to Mrs. Wilkin= 


lately to Leiceſter, andintends writing jo you)! © 


Yor YE” 0 N nee. 
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£0 Mofas oer 
1 once, and that accidentally in the ſtreet, ſince 


<< we parted at Stilton.— The weather has been 


c much againſt us at the Haymarket, and we 


& have done nothing yet to ſwagger about.— 


6% When I have been alone in the fields, near m 

7 dwelling- place, I have ſometimes thought of 
you and your theatre.—I have conceived, and 
« perhaps may bring forth an Harlequin at "York 


© paces: if I am delivered of a well featured kin- 


« chin, I will pin it up in a baſket and drop it 
e at your door—without any offence to Mrs. 


„ Wilkinfon—to whom, pray, give my moſt 


« grateful compliments, and accept the ſame 
« yourſelf from him who really is 
your ſincere friend 
and humble ſervant. 
Fane W H. WOODWARD. A 


Mr. Foote and I, after that time; were on the 
moſt perfect terms of i intimacy, as the following 


| will evidence amongſt a number I have now by 
me from that gentleman and man of true wit, 


m and genius. 


Dan N 
% ] am much obliged to FO for 5 offer of 


ce your aſſiſtance in the town of Newcaftle, but 


& the newſpapers have laid out a 1 for me 
ec that never occurred to myſelf. 


« Your old friend De has not only loſt 


cc his ſituation with me and Colman, but is on 
ee the brink of loſing his noſe ; ſo that his head 
and his tail have brought bim into a pretty 


1 e. «1h 
ab ope 
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ce « hope the northern crown: ſits lightly on 
en * your brow, and that your immediate ſubjeRts 
we „are not only dutiful and obſervant, but that 
1 4 your whole wide- extended empire pay their 
my te taxes largely and chearfully. 1 have this 
of „ ſummer entertained the veteran Sheridan, who 
ind c is dwindled to a mere cock and bottle Chelſea 
or k “ penſioner ;>—-He has enliſted ſome. new re- 
in- 5 cruits, unfit for ſervice, and ſuch as might be 
p it expected to iſſue from his diſcipline, 
Its, * I ſhould be glad to chop upon you in my 
"oft * way to Edinburgh, for which place I ſhall ſet 
me * out about the middle of October. 
| _ * Roſs is with me, ill and indolent ; but howe- 

« ver, thanks to my own induſtry, the campaign _ 

J 
D.“ 75 ce Bede me moſt ſincerely yours, 3 
bh North End, Aug. 16. SAM. FOOTE” 
ving In 1764, to my part of the Apprentice in Lon- 
by don, when acted as the after: piece, I was ever 
Wit, honoured with the continuance of the audience 

on account of the four laſt lines, to which [ 

never had leſs than four plaudits ; ſor my imitati- 
70 ons were not only good, but well planned ſor ef- > 
er of fed - and much depends on that: One ſpeech in i 
but a parody of different writing, would ſuit ſor the 
me mimicry of one particular perſon, which to 
ns imitate another, would ſeem all diſcordant, and 
7 loſt out of time and place.— The laſt lines to the 
s on Apprentice were as follow, to which are affixed _ 
head the names for thoſe who knew the actors, of 
retty tchoſe days, to judge how far they were applica» 
| ble, or the contrary, | 1 

hope 3 | 


D 2 | Sparks, 
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Sgare. Some act the upper, ſome the under parte, 


Sheridan. And moſt aſſume What's forelgh to fore 


hearts. . 
Maß. bus life is but a tra--gie, co--mic j 4. 
Waodward. And all is farce aud mummery at bel 


The regular marking each aQor”s features and 
manners in thoſe lines gave great e effect, and ob- 


tained much approbation. 

Mr. Weſton was of great aſſiſtance in Uiat 
farce by his inimitable acting of Simon. 

I requeſted Mrs, Rich, on my benefit, to ho- 


nour me once more with, letting me ride her 
hobby horſes, and give them a ſummer's airing, 
as they had not been rubbed down for a twelve- 
month, which the kindly granted me, and 1 


aQed Bayes by univerſal deſire, and to a houſe 
much more crowded than the year before,— 


That truly excellent actor, Mr. Parſons, was 


then at Mr. Foote's theatre, and I think will re- 
member my aſſertion to be, not a chimera of the 
brain, but a fact. 


From a love of caſh I e five Satur- 


days for the ſixth to be clear, at the old theatre 


on Richmond Hill: Mr. Foote lent me his dreſſ- 


es, and my benefit was on Saturday, Auguſt 20, 


1764, and was honoured with the ſanAion of the 
Duke of York. Lady Peterſham and a large 
party were there, and I was favoured with a bil- 
liant appearance; Moſt of the little pit was laid 
into the boxes. The farce of the Citizen [ had 
as a play, and I acted Young Philpot ; Old 
. Philpot, Mr. Weſton ; 3 with tragedy A-la- 
e : 

8 | Lg Mr. 


** 


* 
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Mr. Foote's ſeaſon ended the middle of Sep- 


tember.l ſold all my furniture, china, & c. which 


was very good, though not of the neweſt faſhion, 


being that of my honoured father's and mother's . 


originally at the old Savoy reſidence ; but as I 
had loſt my revered good parent, I had not any 
occaſion for conſtant apartments being kept in 
London at Mr. Alcock's, who is a moſt worthy 
man, and enjoying eaſe and affluence from the 
ſweet gathered fruits of induſtry. That buſineſs 
of ſale being concluded I fet off for Liverpool, 


where I was an-entire ſtranger, but had heard 


money, not graſs, grew in the ſtreets : There 1 


offered my Lea to fale, but they were better 


judges of traffic than to purchaſe from one they 


thought no better of than a hawker or a pedler; 
and F no” more than a deſtitute pedler at that 
time, who had a licence to diſtribute my wares, 


the inhabitants of Liverpool proved'to me cauti- 
ous and wary: I hired what was called the 
Bucks-Room, and there [| expected a numerous 


attendance from curiofity ; but truth compels me 


to relate 141. was the firſt night's receipt, Oto- 


ber the 5th, and the other on October the th, 
161.; and they were attended fo ill, that my 


own caſh, not that of the Liverpool bank, ſe- 
cured me a carriage to Birmingham, where I 


cannot boaſt of ſuperior attraftion, the beſt re- 


ceipt being only 131. From thence I returned 


from the ſouthward to old Weſt Cheſter, and at 
that ancient city had an elegant and crowded 


appearance. Very ſtrange, that when T relied 
on myſelf alone I was well attended by my 
Cheſter friends, as before obſerved. From that 


7 __ _ place. 
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place I went to Briſtol, where I had à brilliant 
zoom; there received a letter of invitation, for- 
warded to me from Mr. Jefferſon. $5 

On November 28, 1564, I performed for my 


friend Mr. Fleming's benefit at Bath, who had 


the week preceding favoured me with his afliſ- 
tance on my night at the Briſtol aſſembly- 
rooms. VVV 

Early in December, 1764, I ſet off for Exeter, 
where Mr. Jefferſon, my old friend and acquaint- 
ance in Dublin and London, was then become 
the manager, and every thing promiſed moſt 
flatteringly that he would ſoon make a fortune: 
But the ſubſtance is often changed for a ſhadow, 


vor are managers? gains ſo eaſily amaſled as the 


Public can gather it for them. His invitation 


| had double allurement—firſt,, novelty, which was 
" Tvef prevalent; and next, to ſee ſo pleaſant and 


friendly a man as he had ever proved to me.—l 
joined him and his new troop—Mr, Jefferſon 
was at that time endeayouring (not without en- 
couragement) to bring that theatre into a regular 
and eſtabliſhed reputation—He had engaged Mr. 


| Reddiſh, and many other good performers: Mrs. 
_ Jefferſon, his firſt wife, was then living; ſhe had 


— 


one of the beſt diſpoſitions that ever harboured 
in a human breaſt; and more extraordinary, 


joined to that meekneſs, ſhe was one of the moſt 
elegant women ever beheld. The city of Exe- 


ter had till that time, for ſome years, been un- 


der the management (in theatrical matters) of 
the old Portſmouth and Plymouth..company. of 
comedians, of whom I have made ſo much men- 


tion from the year 1758 —but all that ſet, bythe 


practice 
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pradlice of morning drams from alehouſe to ale- 
houſe, beſides every hour being employed in 
large libations with their friends, as they termed 
them, had, as by univerſal agreement, one 
would ſuppoſe, almoſt all of them made their 
final exit to another world, . 


Unanointed, unaneab'd; no reck'ning made, 
But ſent to their account," 0 
With all their imperfections on their heads: 


Which ſhould be here marked to the general 
claſs of actors, as a light - houſe to mariners in 
bad weather, to all morning ſtage- drinling town 
or country performers a5 a flow but ſure poiſon, 
a dangerous cuſtom eaſily attained, but once ad- 
0 as a habit, very, very difficult to quit, 

and the concluſion certain ruin, 


| With ſenſe and reaſon holds ſuperior flrife, 
And conquers honour, nature, fame, and life. 


It will be here ſcornfully, and perhaps too 
juſtly remarked, by unforgiving zealots, what 
ſtrange diſſipated creatures low players are! but 
let them recolle& that every profeſſion has its de- 
grees and ſingularities; and I think it as ſtrange 
a trait when I obſerve a proud prieſt (beyond a 
Wolſey) burſting with Moſſopian pride, and will 
certainty ſmile when informed he had been 
holding forth on meekneſs of ſpirit and charity 
to all men. Nor ſhould a preacher's chang- 
ing his opinion, aſter having been a. conſtant at- 
tendant at the theatre and a profeſſed admirer. of 
ERR eating 
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the drama, warp my judgment, becauſe he, 
from lucrative views, has altered his way of 
thinking, as we all do at different. periods, ac- 
cording to our {tate of health, our humour, or 
our time of life. When I piQure pretenders 
meeting under the cloak of outſide purity, I mar- 
vel (lite Lady Brumpton) how one can accoſt the 
other with a grave face: Methinks they ſhould 
Jaugh out like two fortunextellers, or two oppo- 


nent tawyers that know each other for cheats. 


The great and good in all ages have been pro- 
teQors of the Muſes, and they will out-balance 
any character that can be ſet in oppoſition: And 
I muſt beg permiſſion to advance, that no diver- 
Hon ever was deviſed which is ſo truly calculated 


to inſtruQ while it entertains; and it is no argu- 
ment, againſt the ſtage to affirm, that the morals 


of ſome of its profeſſors have been tainted by it; 
for the evil and perverſe inclination will extract 
malignity from a Howard, a Hanway, or a Ma- 
ſon. Let us aſk the moſt rigid: — Did never the 


man of intrigue firſt become acquainted at church 


with her whoſe unſuſpeQing innocence he has 
Tacrificed to his paſſions ?=Bid me not drink 
becauſe ' Alexander was poi ſoned, nor ſuffer any 


Nre in my houſe becauſe London was burned; 
the reaſons tn defence of theſe remonſtrances 


would be of the ſame force againſt the theatre. 
„O but,” ſays one of the ſanctified, a young 
Jady dropped down dead ſome years ago in the 
Hull theatre,—Poor thing! the Devil found her 
on his own ground.”——— And pray, Mr. Good 


Man Pure, name any place where Mr. Death 


ever did or does pay any ceremony? 
el 5 The 


[ 
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The dreadful earthquake” at Liſbon, which 
happened at the time of high maſs, was on a 
Sunday noon—one half of the lives loſt on that 
occaſion ' were at their duty, though taken un- 
prepared to that undiſcovered e that mo 
zles our will! 

| Beſides, the Whote body of Go ould not 
be condemned becaufe a' few are unconvertible ; 
ſince, by the ſame rule, we may freely abuſe 
the ſtate, the clergy, the army, and every ſet of 
people, until one offers itſelf to our view which 
has never been diſgraced by a cor 097 wt Tun ; 
believe is not in being. 

To have filled the theatre had it been ba 
ble) with profeffed methodiſts (the drama's declar- 
ed enemies) they would have involuntarily. wept at 
Mr. Garrick's Lear, and have laughed inceſſant- 
ſy at his Abel Drugger. The ſtrict ſects, who 


are bleffed with ſuperiority of virtue, ſhould 
make allowances, from their own ſuperfluity of 


goodnefs, for the thoughtleſs ſallies of men of 
genus and quick paſſtons, who are too liable to 


tall imo miſtakes; many inconſiderate minds 
| have been too eafily led into error, and have 


thereby forfeited their country, friends, and li- 


berty, and by the neceflary laws have been ſub⸗ 


jet to the moſt ignominious as well as heart-felt 


ſufferings; yet after reflection, aided by'judg- 
ment and felt: :correcion, and full conviction of 
their folly, have providentially been bleſſed with 
affluence and proſperity.— 80 the poor player, 
who ſtruts his life upon the ſtage, is too oſten 
dove thereto from acts oftindiſcretion, and ſeeks 
refuge in the theatre Vas / his dernier 


5 


8 
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If unſucceſsful he turns again abandoned, and 
from intoxication becomes indifferent as to what 
he does, either in regard to his life, his death, 
or his reputation ;—but if bleſſed. with genius, 
and the ſeeds of induſtry, and attention, and alſo 
happily ſoſtered and nouriſhed by the good and 
affluent, his mind expands, and the child of 
folly on the ſtage becomes in reality new born, 
proves a ſhining ornament to the theatre, and an 
example worthy of imitation to his newly-adopt- 
ed profeſſion, conſequently a praiſe-worthy cha- 
racter, and a credit to univerſal ſociety.— An 


— 


honeſt man's the nobleſt work of G. 


At the time of my expedition to Exeter there 
_ exiſted at that place a moſt eccentric genius and 
very particular character, Mr. Andrew Brice, a 
printer,-He was to a degree remarkable in man- 
ner, figure, and a thouſand peculiarities that can- 
not be deſcribed, but had accumulated by art, 
genius, and lucky circumſtances, an independent 
fortune: — George Faulkner, of Dublin, was by | 
no means ſuch an extraordinary being; beſides, 
| Mr. Faulkner, as a man of benevolent and good 
qualities, muſt ever be revered; but in the com- 
18 ; pariſon of goodneſs the rueful Andrew. Brice 
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lg mould not be mentioned. Alluding to Andrew 
Brice gives me authority, from Mr. King him- 
tis ff ſelf, to inſert the following 

IT | When Mr. Garrick wrote the charaQer of 


| Lord Ogleby, it was before, he went to Italy; 
but on his return, and once more engaging wuh 

the ſatigues of bis theatre, he relinquiſhed all 
 thought-of acting that part, telling Mr. King, 
for his reaſons, that he found his ſtate of health 
ones” Le F2 EM LS -5 a — 
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not 8 to ſuſtain the run of a new play; and 
that if he himſelf ſhould play Lord Ogleby, it 
would lead into applications from authors to re- 
queſt his performing in their pieces; to prevent 
which, he had eome to a determination not to 
ſtudy any new character whatever, and deſired 
Mr. King would do the part - Mr. King begged 
to decline Mr. Garrick read it to that gentle- 
man The part he ſtill refuſed even to the fourth 
time, and deſired the part of Bruſh inſtead of 
Lord Ogleby. Mr. Garrick ſtill continued preſ- 
fing, and Mr. King, fearing Mr. Garrick ſhould: 
think him more obſtinate than right, took the 
part to conſider of it, and by paying cloſe atten- 
tion when locked up in his ſtudy, he accidentally 
repeated a few paſſages. in a tremulous voice, 
which recurred to his eat as ſomething ſimilar 
to the found of old Andrew Brice's of Exeter: 
He tried again and again, and found he had hit 
upon the very man as a natural and true picture 
to repreſent Lord Ogleby. Mr. King went tao 
Me. Garrick. and privately rehearſed a ſcene 
"Garrick was all aſtoniſhed, and thundered out, 
© By G-, King, if you can but ſuſtain that 
fictitious manner and voice throughout, it will 
be one of the gteateſt performances that ever 
adorned a Britiſh theatre.“ Mr. Garrick's pro- 
phecy was verified, as Mr. King's manner of 
producing that charaQer' before the public was 
then, and is te this day, one of the moſt capital 
and highly: finiſned pieces of acting with which 
any audience ever was treated, and will never be 
forgotten while a trait of Mr. King can be re- 
membered. But, alas] the actor's fame, how-- 
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— N ever great, cannot be recollected many years be- 
1 yond the time he lived: for, ah me! as Gar- 
[Ly rick obſerved— — — 1 8 


— 


= Woo « painter dead, yet ail he charms is eyez 
3h While England lives his fame can never die. 
But he ay. o ſtruts his hour upon the ſtage 
1 Can ſcarce extend his fame for half an ge & 
. Nor pen nor pencil can the actor ſave /- 
9 4 | The art and aruſt ſhare one common grave. . 
Andrew Bilce,. 3 in + Gi and W man- 
ner, was exactly what Mr. King appears to be 
in Lord Ogleby; and I could have forgiven 
Brice had he painted like his Lordſhip : for he 
had ſo much of the lily in his complexion, that 
he looked (tho? one of the neateſt) the- moſt 
corpſe- like Mandarine figure F ever beheld in the 
various productions of Human Nature. c 
When Tacted Bayes at Exeter, and 9 a 
ſpeech or two in his manner, it ſtruck the whole 
audience hke electricity. - Mr. Jefferſon, who 
performed Johnſon, was ſo taken by the ſurpriſe, 
that he. could not proceed for laughter. He is 
now at Exeter, and will, I am certain, recollect 
and corroborate that circumſtance. My benefit, 
1 even at this diſtant time, demands my acknow- 
3 © ledgment, it was ſo numerouſiy attended. [ 
. ever think of Exeter with pleaſure; the country 
|= | that ſurrounds that city is beautiful, and the air 
wo | eſteerried more ſerene and ſalubrious than almoſt 
nl - any other part of the kingdom. — As a proof it is 
= . fo, I have known families, who have 
Wl * bad: health, ordered by Yorkſhurs phy- 
bl Re e 
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ſiclans to winter the ſevere months at Exeter, 
as the Mont pelier of Great Britain; Good eating 
abounds there, and the market produces an un- 
common variety of articles,' all in the higheſt 
perfeQion :I was there in the winter, and in 
January the face of the country looked ell, and 
produced a verduie not uſual at that inclement 
ſeaſon in other parts of England. I went from 
thence for two days with Mr. Jefferſon to Ply- 
mouth; at the dock I met my old acquaintance 
Captain Scot of Cheſter—the ſituation ſeemed 
ſtriking, but 1 had not leiſure,” nor was it a time 
of the year to judge of the proſpec of Mount 
Fdgcumbe, & c. to any fair advantage;=l took 
a peep at the theatre, though on a Sunday; it 
appeared very decent: God theatres were not 
then ſo plenty in any county as at preſent; the 
flat ſcenes F remember moved on a prineiple I 
never ſaw either before or ſince; they puſhed 
up and down a groove in one ſtraight frame like 
a window-faſh, which muſt be a good plan, as 
they, ſo worked, muſt be always ſteady, and 
the canvas not wrinkled as when on roliers';— 
One inconvenience mult attend ia great height 
in the building is required; and another, they 
muſt always gather duſt and dirt, which will 
conſequently efface the painting. One good ef- 
 fe&t however occurs, no idler, performer, or 
other, could move the ſcene and produce the 
head of Peeping Tom while an act was condudt- 
ing of the utmoſt conſequence, A trifling acei- 
dent of that kind once diſconcerted me much 
| the audience hiſſed the perſon ſo peeping, Which 
diſgrace I took to myſelf, but had it ſoon 1955. 
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ſingly explytied ——The fault ſhould be more 


avoided by the performers than it is. 
Before I finiſhed at Exeter I had the moſt 


preſling i invitations repeatedly from Meſſ. Dowſon 


and Bates at Edinburgh, intimating they could 


not go on without my immediate aſſiſtance 


A pretty little trip the end of January from Exe- 


ter to Edinburgh |—However preliminaries were 


ſoon ſettled, and Mr. Jefferſon had behaved 


friendly, generouſly, politely, and attentively.. 
1 left him with my beſt wiſhes and proceeded to 
London, where I reſted only two or three days,, 
and then poſted down for the north, ſtopped one 
day with Mr. Baker at York, ſaw. the new 


theatre—broke down near Durham—the chaiſe 
was ſo ſhattered with the cruſh I wes obliged to- 
Wait on the road till another could be procured; 
I myſelf was aſleep and not hurt, though I con- 


ſeſs a little alarmed. Mr. Dow ſon was purpoſe- 
ly come to Newcaſtle to treat me from thence 
: pot to Edinburgh; we only continued one day. 


got ſafe to the capital of Scotland,—The- 


firſt hike on the road thither we lay at Old 
Camus, which houſe I believe is now eraſed 
fiom what cauſe I know not —it was ſaid to be 
| haunted; and though I am not ſuperſtitious as 
10 ſuch idle dreams and figions of the brain, yet 
1 muſt declare ſuch a noiſe I never heard in my 
life as during the night at that place. We 
reached Edinburgh the firſt week in February) 
1765: The theatre had ſuſtained the loſs of Mr. 
Digges and Mrs. Bellamy ; the only true ſupport 
Was Mr. Aickin : There was, it is true, a Mr. 
_ »Stamper, who had been a great favourite, 5 
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he was grown quite inebriated, and that from 
nurning drinking: The company was much the 
ſame, except Mr. Stamper, Mr, Creſwick, a 
Mr. Parker and Mrs. Pye from Ireland; alſo 
Mr. and Mrs. M'George. We went on tolera- 
bly till Richard the Third was acted—a charac- 
ter at Edinburgh I'was always particularly well 
received in, and with more than, common ap- 
plauſe; bus pi ſummer ſeſſions in 1764 
Mr. Sheridan had engaged for a certain number 
of nights, and on one of thoſe nights had acted 
Richard, at which time the want of a young 
gentleman or lady to ſupply the part of Prince 
Edward, rendered it impracticable to have the 
play acted, unleſs Mrs, Mozeen, whoſe figure 
was neat and youthfal, though bordering at that 
time on the vale of years, would quit petti- 
coat hopes, in Lady Anne, of royal. coronation, . 
and aſſume the young monarch in expectation of 
the ſame honours. But in the winter Mrs. 
Wheeler's daughters, who promiſed remarkably 
well on the ſtage, ſupplied the childrens parts 
very ably. Mrs. TE expeQed her Lady Anne 
as her ſtock part, and no ſuppoſition could be 
wellgrounded for Mrs, M*George's taking of- 
fence at it; for though ſhe had played wo, 
Anne with Mr. Sheridan in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
| the muſt have known it was neceſſity and good- 
nature in Mrs. Mozeen, to have ref 4. 4 
Anne for Prince Edward on a matter of emergen- 
cy: which obſtacle being removed, and the chil?⸗- 
dren provided for the royal ſtock, ſhe had double 
claim to former rights. But on the night Ri- 
chard was aRted, In the ſcene, where Mrs. Mo- 
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zeen in Lady Anne made her appearance, à ge- 
neral uproar enſued, aye even to the pelting of 

the lady ; the collegians, one and all, having 
formed a fevere paſty at the malevolent miſrepre- 
ſentations inſtigated by Mr. and Mrs. M*George, 

__ whioſe' wrongs were related with double force ty 
the town, as heing cruelly deprived of Lady Apne, 

a character in which ſhe had been received with 
fo, much 'praiſe- worthy applauſe. Mrs. 
M' George intended to have produced another 
'Lady Anne to the wondering audience to lament 

a huſband, but Manager Dowſon having been 
alarmed by authenticated intehigence that mif- 

chief was brewing, barricaded the entrances, 

and kept them double guarded by door-keepers, 
io prevent Roxana with her dagger from gaining 
admittance, behind the ſcents, and thereby 
wounding the boſom of | his beloved Statira. It 
was an hour before the uproar ceaſed; but Mrs. 


* 


Moꝛzeen evinced, if the had a little body ſhe had 


a great ſoul. „% re RIF hoes. p28 
The audience were very attentive, and honour- 
ed me much that evening in every ſcene, except 
- where Lady Anne made her appearance, and 
then marks of rage, indignation, and contempt 
enſued.— The riot did not ſubſide with that 
night, but laſted above a fortnight, and was 
carried to ſuch extremes, that not any ladies 
' viſited the theatre from apprehenſion of diſtur- 
| bances and outrage. Manager Dowſon, who 
paid adoration to his beloved Statira, even equal 
© to the poet's fancy, levelled all his fury on her 
© deſperate foe, Mrs. M*George, by an inimedi- 
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ute *difiniffion, which ſtroke of "ſudden impolicy 
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at that jun dure only ſerved to enrage the more. 
Dow ſon, ſtill faithful to his faithleſs miſttreſs, 
rather than Mrs. M' George's party ſhonld bave 
reigned triumphant, I verily believe would have 
taken a torch at noon and ſet our famed Perſe- 
polis on fire; but the Fates did what the mana- 
ger could not, for though the collegians gave 
ammunition and all manual aſſiſtance in Mrs. 
M George's defence, yet they did nat (or could: 
not) afford to offer their purſes; therefore, as 
proviſions grew ſcanty, that tragic queen thought 
it more prudent and better generalſhip to re- 
treat than be ſtarved by attacking a: fortreſs ſhe. 
found determined on obſtinate defence, and 
| which perſeverance ſtood very little chance of 
ſubduing; nor would ſhe truſt to the chance of 
war, which ſeemed to threaten: inſtant famine z 
and though ſhe had proved her ability to raiſe 
diſcord, ſhe [plainly found ſhe could not in her 
diſtreſſed ſtate raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies: for if, 
Dowſon could not pay his regiment with notes 
from the bank of Air, he could find remaining 
reſources, and draw from Newcaſtle z but the 
M' George's forces, tho? few, from deſertions, 
had, to their ſurpriſe, only the bank of air to 
rely on, ſo. off ſhe and her ſpouſe went; and 
ſoon alter her departure, the cauſe of diſpute 
being removed, Fime's lenient hand ſpread over 
mutual faults, our theatrical wounds were healed, 
and peace and harmony once more reſtored us 
to our priſtine health and vigour.—This is-no 
more, in the relation of our ſtage battle at 
Edinburgh, than a ſtrict matter of fat, and can 
be atteſted by a gentleman of W : 
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and veracity, Mr. Garenciers, now of York, 
who was at that time ſtudent at Edinburgh 
college. . 

Treating on the ſubje ct of riots occaſion my 
proceeding with a few anecdotes. 

I remember in the winter of 1751 that that 
was the ſeaſon Mrs. Cibber was firſt attacked 
with her ſtomach complaint, and Barry, the de- 
vine Barry ! either had, or pretended he had, 
frequent ſore throats and hoarſeneſſes: The 
comedies in which Mrs. Woffington was prinei- 
pal, were generally brought forward on theſe 
ſickneſſes of the tragedians; and at the bottom 
of the bill, in which ſhe: alone ſtood capital, were 

8 announced the united names of Quin, 
Barry, and Cibber; of this ſhe conſtantly com- 
plained, and at laſt declared that the next time 
it happened ſhe would not pay: —hortly after 
Jane Shore was announced, Mrs. Cibber was ill, 
and the play changed late in the day, but J can- 
not ſay to what.-'The next day the Conſtant 
Couple was put up: Sir Harry Wildair, "Mrs. 
Woffington; with the great names at the bot- 
tom of the bill=Woffing ton kept her word; 
ſent a meſſage at five o clock ſhe was ill, and po- 
ſitively refuſed to play they were obliged to 
ſubſtitute the Miſer; Lovegold, Mr. Macklin. 
By this time the public began to murmur at 
their frequent diſappointments, and took it into 
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their heads that Mr. Rich, the manager, was 
very ill uſed by his company, and determined on 
the next indi/poſition. they would interfere and 
reſent for him. Preciſely at this time Woffing- 
ton made her refuſal, and on her next appear- 
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ance in Lady Jane Grey the whole weight of 
their reſentment fell on her—whoever is living 
and ſaw her that night will own they never be- 


held any figure half ſo beautiful ſince —her anger 
gave a glow to her complexion, and even added 


luſter. to her charming eyes; they treated her 


very, rudely, bade her aik pardon, and threw 
orange peels : She behaved with great reſolution, 
and treated their rudeneſs with glorious con- 
tempt ; ſhe leſt the ſtage, was called for, and 
with infinite. perſuaſion was prevailed on to re- 
turn. However, ſhe did, walked forward, and © 


told them ſhe was there ready and willing to 


perform her character if they choſe to permit her; 


that the deciſion was theirs, on or off, juſt as 
they pleaſed, a matter of indifference to her, 


The ons had it, and all went ſmoothly afterwards, 


though the always perſiſted in 5 the 


party was originally formed by Mr. Rich's fa- 
mily and particular friends, fome of whom ſhe 
did not ſcruple to name, though I believe ſhe 


always acquitted him of any knowledge of it. 


It is often mentioned in the country that a 
manager ſhould prevent every riot—that a mana - 
ger ſhould be. ready to anſwer on any frivolous 
occaſion, Were that to be really ſubmitted to, how 


could Mr. Garrick dared to have had a palace 
at Hampton Court for his chief reſidence, or 


Mr. Harris live at Knightſbridge-conſtantly,; or 
be part of the ſeaſon at Bath, entruſting the 
care of the theatre and anſwers to the public in 


caſe of unforeſeen particular diſturbances: to Mr, 


Kemble, Mr. Lewis, or. the principal actor then 
on the ſpot, if danger or mis neee 
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— Theſe ſuppoſitions in the country leads to in- 
cendiary epiſtles. But how can ſuch demons, 
pretended friends, or ſecret enemies,-be anſwer- 
ed either as to their ill-witf or affected good 
withes, equally immateriaf and not availing ? ac, 
be the contents right or wrong, true or falfe, 
good or bad, it would be ridiculous and really 
Toſs of time to anſwer what is avowedly fabricat- 
ed by nobody. 1 had in conſequence thereof 
formed a reſolution in future never to read any 
one of the kind, and had in fact carried the re- 
folve into practice; but accident only broke 
the determination, for one morning laſt York 
races, on opening a letter and not perceiving any 
name, I threw eit on the table, which Mrs. W. 
petuſed, and haſtily degfared E had an eſtate left 
me. I inſtantly took up. Mr. Anonymous, and 


read the following lines : 1 


48 DF R, 25 f | Petworth, in Suſſex 
Hed» the death of a Mr. W hicker you are 
*© ſuppoſed to have right to conſiderable proper 
& ty, and deſired to ſend your mother's maiden 
„ name reſpectively to the executors—Mr. Ire- 
«land here, and Mr. Poe of PN TR Hear 


* Pet worth,” 


dug. 21, 1789. 


Jon enquiry was ſoon feta by: a wd ref. 


-peable family in Eſſex, that the executors had 
been from ſuch letters greatly plagued and tor- 


mented by different applications, and that one 
perſon had actually travelled ſome hundred miles, 


"with great fatigue, trouble, perplexity, and ex- 
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pence, to attain the Suſſex eſtate, but wn ſoon. 
' aſter his arrival convinced it was: all a bubble. 
I have been told, I could prevent riotous pro- 
ccedings.— But muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
theatrical opinions are ſo variable, unſettled, and 
prejudiced, that. I fear -my reaſons. will have as, 


lnle effect as if I were to-entreat that all me- 


thodiſts could perſuade all play eee to Bey 
come: devotees at the tabęernacle. 


The good government that prevails.i io PAY 


at Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatre is. 


qu ing to uniformity; decorum hegets decorum. 


Conſequently the ſttict order to be found in ihe 
London audiences does not owe its happy pre- 


ſervation entirely to three or four c onſtables in 


waiting, or to ten or twelve of the King's guards. 


Witneſs the great riot on the Chineſe Feſtival at 


Drury Lane, in ſpite of the ſanction of his 
Majeſty King George the Second, who was there 


in perſon. 


Another inſtance. 1 the French om 
were to have performed at the Haymarket the- 


atre, Juſtice Du Veil, attended by conſtables, and 
reinforced with the King” s guards, were defeated 
by numbers and determined phrenzy; then, 


truly, might overcame right. _ FP 
Nay, yearly at Chriſtmas holidays in London, 
on retroſpeCtion, the plays are indiſtinQly and 
with difficulty got through. = 
On an uproar, when Lady Coventry and ſe- 
veral other perſons of quality were obliged to 
quit the ſtage-box, on account of a ſuppoſed. 


affront given to uk Bellamy in Juliet, it was 


the 
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the audience and not any other force compelled 


| thoſe diſturbers to leave the theatre. 


In 1754, when Captain Smith of the guards 
gave offence on the firſt night Mr. Murphy ap- 
peared i in Jaffer, and 'only his ſecond character 


on the ſtage, it was the general voice that would 


not permit the play to proceed til the cauſe of 
interruption was removed. | 

At York formerly, on a Shrove Tueſday, 
merely from a ſavage cuſtom, the upper gallery 


was ſo noiſy from numbers, that it would not 
be conquered but by raiſing the price on that 
night, and which has by the experiment in a 


great meaſure removed the evil. 
T beg leave to be here underſtood as petit | 
of theatres in general; but when the propriety 
of London is ſingled ont, let it be well recollected 
that the audiences there preſerve their own reſpett 
for the inſtant the curtain draws up all noiſe ſub- 


| ſides, and every perſon ſits down; nor will they 


ſuffer the actors to proceed if a hat remains on 


a head: but in moſt country theatres, when the 


performance begins, the gazers in the galleries. 


ſtand up, and with their hats on; nay hats are 


too often ſeen on in the pit. 
If at London a rioter is vociferous in the gal- 


| lery, they are from cuſtom and good regulation 


ſo habituated to order and neceſſary attention, 
that the offender is by univerſal conſent delivered 
over to the conftables, who not only conduQs 
the culprit out of the gallery, but if guilty of 
throwing bottles, &c. on the ſtage, or into the 
pit or boxes, he is conveyed hefore a juſtice to 


be properly * A diſturbance there, mn 


of a ſhort duration, ſeldom happens in the pit; 
for the inſtant of interruption the perſon is re- 
moved by force, and turned out with diſgrace 
and ignominy. . r Arendt Strat BST < 
To repeat more as to myſelf concerning the 


fulſome and impertinent, but is far from bein 
neceſſary, nor would it be entertaining. LaQted 


was well received, and met with great civilities 
and indulgences: Richard, Bayes, and Foote's 
pieces were repeated. My firſt benefit, on Fri- 


was revived, with a triumph, &c. at the mana- 
ger's expence, and a farce written by Mr. 
Chaigneau, of Dublin, called Harlequin Soldier, 
taken from-the French. My ſecond benefit was 
the laſt night in the ſeaſon, Saturday, April 13, 
another play, never acted there, called Coriola- 


wrote by Dr, Schombergh of Bath, .called Puce- 
phalus: The play pleaſed much—the farce not 
at all=though after-playing Coriolanus I produc- 
ed myſelf as Princeſs Statira. In a few days L 
engaged to proceed with the managers and com- 
pany to Glaſgow, where my bargain was chief- 
y dependent on two clear benefits, and full of 
hopes that a ſecond fire would not be wickedly 
put into practice, or even attempted, as had 


ated at Edinburgh were ready, and repeated at 
Glaſgow. My belt benefit was upwatds of 62 l. 
The play was Henry the Fourth; Falſtaff, Mr. 
Lancaſter; Prince of Wales, Mr. Aickin z Hot- 


ſpur, 
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day, March 22, was a fine houſe: Alexander 


winter at Edinburgh in 1765 would not only be 


a variety of characters, and ſnfficext to ſay 1 


* 


nus, with a new burleſque farce in two ads, 


been the year. before. Moſt of the ſame plays 
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ſpur, Mr. Wilkinſon: The farce I have: forgot. 
—Lancaſter- was a noms favourite” at Edin- 
burg A 2 „ DIE | 

My Ace 1 was only od Erbe play 
was Eſſex: I ſſex, Mr. Fer al with Tra- 
gedy A-la- Mode, e. „i 

The ſenſible, the. ſriendiy, the ſpirited; 90 
the vivacious Mr: Sinclair (of whom Vork boaſts 
as an honourable: acquiſition” to! its inhabitants) 
was that year at Glaſgow college: Þ have had 
the pleaſure oſ hearing him declare the firſt play 
he ever ſaw., acted was the night I appeared in 
the difficult character of King Lear at the Glaſ- 
gow theatre; and whether the performance was 
ſuper- excellent or the contrary is not for me to 
determine: But I dare affirm being the firſt im- 
preſſion made on his youthful mind) that he was 
highly delighted, and will never forget Wilkin- 


ſon's Lear, let any actor's merit, how great ſo- 


ever, interfere on his light and more — | 
ed judgment, 
1 do not recolle& any e TOR worth re⸗ 
| ating in that trip to Glaſgow, except my hav- 
ing the pleaſure of being on a degree of intimacy 
with the worthy Mr. John Moore, known bet- 
ter dy being called the good Fohnny Moore ; he 
was a gentieman (very exttaordinary to ſay) that 
every body loved and reſpeQed. At his houſe 
] was often very agreeab!y entertained, and par- 
ticularly. whenever Mr. Nicholſon Stewart and. 
ethers paid lin a viſit, and came on a trip to 
ſee the play (rom Edinburgh. That ſaid good 
character Mr. Moore, is mentioned, not only 
by Mrs. Bellamy, but alſo by Doctor Smollet 
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his novel of Humphrey Clinker; all praiſed and 
loved him; and ſurely what every one ſaid muſt. 
be true. | returned from Glaſgow to Newcaſtle, 
where my old friend Mr. Baker, manager of the 
York company, was ſtationed at the races at that 
town. It was their uſual yearly ſervice at that 
time for the ſummer ſeaſon, till York meeting. 
the latter end of Auguſt, _ 111 
acted Cadwallader on the Saturday in the 
Newcaſtle race-week, and Major Sturgeon the 
Monday following. —I had indeed been ſecretly . 
engaged by Mr. Baker for Newcaſtle (where I 
had never played till that time) bewre my de- 
parture from . Glaſgow. I continued at New-_ 
caſtle (to the faniſhing of the ſeaſon in Auguſt) at 
Mr. Parker's, the Turk's Head in the Big 
Market, which houſe Mr. Baker for many years 
made his conſtant place of reſidence. All went 
ſmoothly on—we had a good race-week, a good 
aſſize- week, and Rd very good benefits 
Sir Francis Delaval came down that ſummet 
from the ſouth to his feat of Seaton Delaval, 
built as I have been told under Sir John Van- 
brugh's direction: Mr. David Roſs came there 
atthe ſame time by the invitation of Sir Francis: 
Sir John (now Lord; Delaval and his Lady were 
there; alſo Thomas Delaval, Eſq; the youn- 
ger brother; (and ſorry am I io add, what is well. 
known, that when Sir Francis died I loſt a valu- 
able and honourable ſriend; the younger, bio- 
ther is alſo dead). So that with engagements at 
vr Francis Delaval's, many invitations at New- Y 
caſtle, where they are particularly hoſpitable, 
my time paſſed agreeably and profitably. I fer 
You tt 7 E myſelk 
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myſelf a hard taſk preparatory to my on behe- 
fit, which was to finiſh the feaſon, by getting 
hs, Mr. Macklin's favourite farce of Love A-la- 
Mode : With patience and aſſiduity it was a poſ- 
ſible work, and promifed much credit and caſh: 
Io tell the truth I had by tuck obtained the 
parts by the following method :=The part of 
Sir Archy I, had to prepare myſelf in; Mr. Gar- 
rick ſent it to me at Wincheſter in the year 
1760; Squire Groom from my friend Ned Shu- 
ter; Mordecai from Mr. Creſwick, whe had 
acted the part at Covent Garden; the lady's 
part from Mrs. Burden's copy, who played it at 
the ſame theatre: So I had only to make the 
Iriſh character of Sir Callaghan, which by the 
frequency of ſeeing the farce, and the help of 
the firſt act being printed in a magazine, made 
it with a little trouble more than half ready to 
my hands; Sir Theodore, a part from remem- 
brance; the reſt of my own manufacture. 
Mr. Macklin, it is true, was juſtifiably an- 
gry ; but mine, for his credit, was better agel 
and mote like his farce than the ſtuff given in 
every country town with purloined liney only: 
and Mr. Shylock to me proved inſet? do Jew, 
but a friend and a good Chriftiah ; He forgot 
and forgave, and occaſionally favourgd me with 
| his permiſſion to act the farce of Love A-la- 
Mode; though he after, jokingly called me 2 
great rogue. I could not. but allow the juſ- 
tice of his accuſation ; I have often invited him 
to viſit York; but he was always better pleaſed | 
by my viſiting him, and accepting his 3 | 
5 5 | þ gi . 
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good-will, and kindneſs, than trying the experi- 
ment of my Yorkſhire board. | 

I concluded at Newcaſtle: with Love Alas 


Mode. As the farce was got up with the'care 
and the auſtetity almoſt of Mr. Macklin 'himfelf, 


had he been the inſpector, it was received with 


an univerſal effect, almoſt equal to a London 
repreſentation when that piece was in its higheſt 
eſtimation.— At Newcaſtle it was caſt as ſol- 
tows: Sir Archy, Mr. Wilkinſon; ; Sir Cal- 
laghan, Mr. Frodſham; Squire Groom, Mr. 
Creſwick, & c. A bre houſe, and from the 
flattering reception it was honoured with at that 


town, and indeed from the compliments 1 receive 


ed there at that time, my vanity ſuggeſted 1 


| ſhould be a laſting favourite; though I aſter- 


wards experienced a contrary temper, like the 
ſaying of friends, who are e hot whe as ſoon . 


The York races thick 4 in the year 1765. 


were in their great glory) made me 


Love A-la-mode' would prove of the higheſt con- 
ſequence there ==Gocd old Mr. Baker ſaid, be 
could not be happy unleſs his adopted ſor "Tote - 
Wilkinſon would oblige him by being at "York 
that Tace-week ; and he really treated me as a4 


fon, with one fault attending à partial father, - 3 


which was, * All T did was right.” Mr. Bikei% * 
lberality I had not the leaſt occafion'to doubt ;; 
and if without any emolument whatever my ſer 
vices could have: pleaſed or ſerved ſo worthy and 
kind a friendz they were ſineerely at his Lom 


mand. We came as father and ſon to his hovſe | 


at York, whers in fact [ was the major domo 
bas 


MrMOIRSOr 
and I ſaid to I by itſelf, I, I ſhould do great 
things at the theatre from Loe A-la-Mode, 


which. would go down, more pleaſantly than my 


tea which they had not approved; and expeQed 
to be applauded as a Gartick, a Foote, and a 
Macklin, in the different claraGers;: And here, 
good reader, you will obſerve a leſſon for vanity, 
and as efficacious and as good a cure as are 
Spilſbury's drops ſor the ſcurvy, or Godbold's 
for a ee HP was ſo aſſured of ſucceſs 
with Love A-la-Mode, &c. though when in 

May 1764 | had not thought of ever ſting 
Vork again, notwithſtanding I had left that city 


in tolerable favour that trip;—and mark, good 
reader, that to Love A la- Mode—thereby 


hanes a tale and eventful hiſtory, _ 
The Monday i in the race week [ bred, on Cad- 
wallader in the farce, as a part I was certain 
the York audience were partial to me in, and 
judged [| was eſtabliſhed in their opinions. (That 
year, 1765, was the ſecond-»t the new theatre.) 
When at rehearſal that noon. a meſſage was ſent 


to me, while on the ſtage, that ſeveral gentle - 


men deſired to ſpeak with me in Mr. Baker's 
dining-room; [ inſtantly obeyed the ſummons, 
(firſt deſiring the performers. to wait) and in ima- 
gination aſſuring myſelf it muſt certainly. be a 
complimentary intended beſpoke play, for my 
performing in ſome ſhining character the night 
Tollowing. When I made my entrance into the 
room, in high mirth and glee, where the gen- 
en ded and: as das ing epd. | 


5 | Yo 
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York races are juſt now beginning, 
The lads and their laſſes are coming, 


Ly 


ed after my bow, and on the ſurvey of features 
A not recollecting one individual face there aſſem- 
re, bled, I naturally requeſted to be acquainted with 
ty, the honour of their commands, as I was at that 
are time buſily engaged with my attention to the 
d's rehearſal of the Author, a farce of Mr. Foote's, 
eſs which was intended for that very evening; when 
in a young gentleman quickly replied, Sir, it is 
ing that very rehearſal and farce I came to put an 
vit y immediate ſtop to;“ then turning to Mr. Baker, 
ood ſaid, “Sir, you need not be informed the York 
eby theatre is not lioenſed; and if you are not ac- 
quainted with another citeumſtance, I beg yau 
ad- will underſtand you are [guilty of a double of- 
lain fence, by a flagrant. breach of law and flying i 
and the face of authority, as the impudent libe 
hat ed the Author, written by that ſcoundrel Foote, 
tre.) was ſtopped from any future d e nce ſix 
ſent years ago, in December 1758, and has not 
ntle- been permitted ſince,» My name, Mr, Wil- 
ker's kinſon, is Apreece, and the character of Cad- 
ons, wallader, you mean to perform; is an affront to 
ima- the memory: of my father (who is now dead): 
be 2 As his ſon; by G-, I will not ſuffer ſuch inſo- 
t my lence to paſs either unnoticed or unpuniſned 
night therefore if at night you dare attempt on pre- 
d the ſume to play that farce, myſelf and friends are 
gen- determined, one and all, not to leave a bench 
1 or ſcene in yours heatre; fo, Mr. Wilkinſon; your 
* immediate and determinate anſwer —I could 
Vork F only 
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only refer to Mr. Baker, who was the manager 
and the proprietor; I was only on an engage- 
ment with that gentleman ſor the race week, 
and I ſhould be guided by his opinion and directi- 
on. Well, Mr. Baker,” faid-Mr, Apreece, 
© we wait your deciſion.”—The old gentleman 
| ſpoke thus: Why look ye, d'ye fee, gentle - 
men, if ſo. be that is the caſe, why as to the 
matter of that, Mr. Wilkinſon, dye ſee me, 
muſt not act Cadwallader this evening. 
That, Mr. Apteece ſaid, was all he requeſted, 
and added, that himſelf and friends would all 
attend the theatre that night, but expected no 
inſringement ta be made on the treaty, either 
by ſecret or offenſive means, to cauſe an oppo- 
ſition aſter the manager's word was given, then 
wiſhed a good race week, and Apreece and his 
numerous aſſociation departed. oo 
Fer ſome. minutes Mr. Baker and I ſtood and 
_ gazed at each other like Gayleſs and Sharp after 
Kitty Pry's departure where one ſays, O 
Sharp ! Sharp!“ the other anſwers, Oi maſ- 
ter! maſter But when recovered a little from 
the dilemma, what was to be done? that was 
the queſtion To be or not to be? for 1 
could not advanee forward (the Author being a 
ſavourite farce) and ſay, A party of gentle · 
men would not ſuffer it to be acted, for if it was 
they threatened a dangerous riot.“ Nor could 
we give out hand- bills and inform the pub · 
lic a performer was dangeroufly ill, who might 
immediately contradict it and aſſert his being in 
rfe& health: So in council it was agreed to be 
_ *maturally- ſtupid, ſay nothing, but ſubſtitute the 
ye Os ; SS ERS Mayor 
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Mayor of Gatratt, and proceed with the farce, 


ſo changed, without any apology whatever.— 


It certainly was the ſtrongeſt mode that ever 
was adopted, or that ever was. ſuffered without 
momentous conſequences, attended with ſtrict” 
inquiring and inyeſtigation,. SLAG 


The firſt ſcene. between Sir Jacob Jollup and 


Mr. Lint the apothecary, the aſtoniſbed audience 
fat, each ſtating: in his fellow's face, like Shak- 
ſpeare's blackſmith with his: hammer up and 
ſwallowing a tailor's news, and concluded it was 
ſomething new. by: Wilkinſon foiſted into the 
Author; but When I was announced as the Ma- 
jor, and made my entrance, the reader will not 


be ſurpriſed when informed IL was received with 


an univerſal hiſs. .I took no natice, but went on 
— The: diſapprobation continued, but not ſo vi- 
rulently as to occaſion a ſtand ſtill; and the rea- 
der may, be aſſured we loſt no time in getting 


our work over, but wiſhed ſor bed - time, and 


that all were well: for though lowed Heaven a 
debt, it is clearly evident it was not then due; 


and I was, like Falſtaff, loth to pay before the 
day. At laſt the death of that day's life came on, 
the curtain dropped, and the poor Major Stur- 


geon ſneaked away with marks of anger follow- 
ing at his heels, and ſſunk to bed to cover him- 


ſelf and his diſhonour.- 80 ended the firſt leſſon 


of the week, where I expeQed to have outdone 


have met with diſgtaces and misfortunes. : .: | 


my. uſual outdoings; but the greateſt: generals | 
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Tueſday I added the Lyar, which went off * 


wonderfully well; I breathed - better than in the 


morning, and felt once mote a. little elated. I 
| 35 3 bad 


— 


— 


— \ 
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had fixed on the Apprentice as the entertainment, 


which the ſummer before had done much for me | 


in London; but unfortunately it happened to be 
a favourite part of Mr. Frodſham's, (who in 
truth did not play it well, but quite the contrary) 
and in that character I failed again, without a 
ſingle hand to aſſiſt; I laboured through a part 
which in London 1 'had been much flattered by 
applauſe in the extreme ; my imitations, were 
not known in Yorkſhire, therefore naturally pall. 
ed without the leaſt effect The reader will 
mile at the pleaſant week | had promiſed my- 
ſelf, but J fed on thin diet, that of hope, which 
1 doubted not would give A brilliant and good 
_ ending after the bad beginning. 

Wedneſday, for my third Peitorts ness 1 in- 
ended Sir John Brute in the Provoked Wiſe—a 
favourite part in which I had been honoured with 
much approbation at Newcaſtle that ſummer.— 
The farce was the Upholſterer.— And as 1 had 
Nood remarkably well in Dublin, in oppoſition 


even to that excellent ator Mr. Woodward, re- 


peatedly in the Tonſor, I judged my ſucceſs 
Could not be doubted, and indeed I was fo like in 
voice, dreſs, and manner, it was a moot point 
Which was which; but the cracking of nuts 
were the only tokens of approbation; and my 
nerves are irritated at the ſoeind from that hour 
to the preſent, I was particulatly attached to 
Sir John Brute, and think it was not improper 


for me as a comedian, as I had paid the ſtriẽt- 
eſt attention to Mr. Garrick in that part, and 
it might have been termed a lucky performance 


"00 mine. 1 had not e it from my own fug- 
geſtion, 
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gef ion, but firſt at the particular deſite of Me. 
Jonny Moore of Glaſgow. 

About twelve on 15 Wedneſday, when 1 bad 
finiſhed the rehearſal of the Provoked Wiſe, a 
deputation of gentlemen were ſent DEST IO 


concett. Vork races were then in their high glo- 
ry. Giordani was at that time under the patron- 
age of Lady Bingley, who had great ſway in that 


muſical: {he ſettled 200 l. a year on him; which 


annuity he enjoys to this day, and will to the 
end of his life. 


formed me and Mr. Baker, that Lady Bingley, . 
and all-the ladies affembled, ſent hel? compli- 


ef viſiting tire theatre before they. went to the 
rooms, in order to ſhew every encouragement 
to the manager; but it was with the proviſo that 
ſo indecenta play as the Provoked Wife (which 
the ladies could not by any means countenance, . 
and defired it their protection and patronage was 
wortIr conſideration) might be changed to ano- 
ther comedy; but if their requeſt was not com- 
plied with, they ſhould not on any account enter- 
the teste! as they would not by any means 
think of ſetting out fo improper a re ee e 
— (Here was another bar againſt my riſe to 
greatneſs at York, and from that fatal day my 
 fivourtite part and play was almoſt exploded, and 
truly to my loſs by its being expunged; for ladies 
to the boxes I never by any means could get to 


dors from the ladies aſſembled then at Giordani's 
town and county, and was really enthuſiaſtically : 


The gentlemen who came from the rooms in- 


ments; they withed that night to make a point 


tat well Wee entertaining piece, though I con- 
5 E 5 e kb. 
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feſs it has its blemiſhes.(— The ladies added, that 
as to the farce of the Upholſterer being altered 
it was very immaterial, as very few would conti- 
nue after the play, but go to the rooms. 
Mote comfort {till for unfortunate Wilkinſon! 


Well! the command, as it might be termed, 


ffom the boxes, was likely and neceſſary to be 


obeyed, however mortifying it was to me; freſh 


bills were iſſued forth with every neceſſary infor- 


mation of the play being altered, at the univer- 
fal deſire of perſons of diſtinction to Love in a 
Village, in which a lady of inimitable talents and 


gteat muſical abilities performed the part of Roſ- 


etta; She is now in a ſuperior. rank ot life, by be- 


ing united to a perſon diſtinguiſhable for his in- 


/ 


defatigable talents, whoſe underſtanding has 


greatly added to the advantage of the commer- 


_ cial intereſt of the three kingdoms, and who. is 


univerſally reſpected.—It is almoſt needleſs to 


add, the Gentleman's name is Palmer, Compt- 
roller of the General Poſt-Office. At that time 


Vork races were remarkable for attracting the 
Arſt families, not only of that immenſe county, 
but the kingdom at large; and York was then 
| honoured with as many Jadies, of the firſt diſtinQi- 
on as gentlemen.— But O what a falling off is 


there]. O woe is me to have ſeen what I have 


ſeen, and ſeeing what I ſee.——The houſe was 


3 ful, and the boxes were much crowded; and 
IF _ myonly care for the evening was to prepare for 
the Barber—though moſt of the ladies and gen- 


tlemen would not wait to be $HAVED ;z but to 


thoſe who did I was not much indebted for the 
compliment of: their attendance, , as 7 
5 n ; 5 6 | 5 | Fl "ha 


— 


% 


Thad Pilge licks ill luckagain; for as to my reſem= 


blance of Woodward it did not occur to one in a 


hundred, but it ſtruck the fancy of the million 


that it was à part that appertained to their fa- 


vourite Robertſon, their darling, (and deſeryed-, 
ly fo, for he was a comedian of true merit). 
But in regard to my playing the Barber, it was 


not that night fortunate for me that L interfered 
with the Edwin or the Parſons of York ſtage on 
that occaſion ;_ and my dreſſing like Woodward, 


of it contrary to the. dreſs of Mt. Robertſon; and 


as they pinned their faith upon his ſleeve, why 


he was 7 ight, and I was e in every FL 


particular; therefore ablurd and a uming in 
Wilkinſon to attempt Mr. Robertſon's part 75 ' 
the Barber ; he would ſpoil it, and was impu- 

dent, 97981 


L.quitted the ſtage the third night with an uni- 


verſa] hifs and general marks of diſapprob ation: 
lt was to me a week of perplexity and woe! 
not pleaſure, to ſo great a man as I had fanciedd 


* 


The next day I accidentally: ſtepped into a 


milliner's ſhop, where. a little elderly lady fat 
knitting in the corner, and without once looking 
at me on my entrance (or if the had ſhe would 


not have known me) ſaid, © Well, I' am ſure, 
Nanny, you never ſhall per ſuade me tp go to the 


pay again to ſee that -hunch-backed Barber: 


Give me the Mourning Bride, and Mr. Frod- 


ſham, and then there is fame ſenſe in it: But 


for that man, that Wilkinſon, as you call him, 


irom London, pray let him go. back and ſa y, 


there 5 
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and deſerved chaſtiſement, and 
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there, for hei is the uglieſt man I ever ſaw i in my 
life; and ſo thought Jenny. I am ſure if he 
was worth his weight in gold he ſhould never 
marry a daughter of mine.“ 
who knew me, looked confounded, and ſaid, 
51 My dear aunt, you would alter the ſeyere opi- 
nion you are delivering to Nanny if you were to 
ſee Mr. Wilkinſon in ſome of his principal cha- 
ractets; therefore, dear aunt Doughty, go ſome 
other night, and that gentleman will make a 720 
vert of you.“ No, that he never will,” 

plied Ke old lady haſtily, for I ſhall 5 
bear the ſight of him again,” I turned round 
to her, and ſaid, ** Dear madam, do not be ſo 
very hard hearted—try the theatre once more 
when I play, and I will exert my beſt abilities to 
make you amends and deſerve your better ſenti- 
ments.”—The old lady ſtared, down dropped 
the ſpectacles, the knitted garters followed, 
(which hail buſily employed her attention while 
ſpeaking) and without a ſingle word ſhe took to 
her heels (which were nimble) and ran away 


out of the back door into New ſtreet: l laugh- 


ed immoderately: but with Mifs Prieſtley the 
odd cireumſlance had not ſuch a whimſical ef: d: 
| Shie appeared much hurt, and genteelly apolo- 
gixed for Mrs, Doughty as not being a compe- 
tent judge of plays, though a worthy woman, 
which indeed was her true character. 

It is ſtrange to mention (requeſting an excuſe 
5 ſor the being tedious on ſo trifling and unenter- 
taining a ſubje&) the contrary effect my acting 
the Barber in the Upholſterer had on the ſame 
audience at a diſtant PUNE from yy unfortun- 


* 


—uUiſs Prieſtley, 


— 


ate 


* 
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ate week in 1765. - Mt Woodward, late in 
April 1771, played four nights at York; and on 
Saturday the 27th fixed for his benefit the part of 
Razor, and of courſe was applauded and approv- 
ed. The ſeaſon following I acted the Barber, 
and was received as well as, and pronounced not 
only like but equal to, Woodward; which plainly 

proves the difference of being an eſtabliſhed fa- 
vourite or the contrary; and let the reader on!. 

_ . Tuminate how many actors in London have vot- 
ces that give a ſhock and ſeem diſcordant to the 
ear on firſt reception; yet if any one of thoſe 

performers are bleſſed with ſterling merit, (with-" 
out which he will never ſucceed) and the tones 
become cuſtomary to the ears of the audience, 
the very voice, which at firſt gave diſguft, from 
cuſtom will in a few years become not only ſa- 
miliar but even agreeable, and rejoice the good 
hearers on the firſt diſtinguiſhable ſound, even fo 
diſtant as from behind the ſcenes; which little 
hint will be ſufficient for a certain preparation to 
give ſhouts of welcome and applauſe, not only 
from the gods, but every part of a charmed and 
a reſounding theatre, de een eee 
| muſt not forget to mention a very particular 
circumſtance, which was the cauſe of my hav- 
ing related the foregoing incident, and ſhews how 
. ſtrangely things occur. Know then, reader, that 
in October 1768 (only three years after Mrs. 
Doughty's untortunate opinion of me) with that 
ſaid lady's own conſent I aQtually' was married to 
her daughter Jane, and have this year; 1790, 
fill the honour and happineſs to call that” traly > 
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good woman my wife, and the Miſs Prieſlley's I 
am proud to call my couſins. _ | 
_ Not having finiſhed the career of that me- 


morable race week, I muſt here regiſter that For- 


tune had not ceaſed es fe me with my per- 
formance of the Barber; for on the night fol- 
lowing Mrs. Centlivre's play of the Buſy Body 
was acted; Marplot, Mr. Frodſham : to which. 
was added my highly - valued tower of ſtrength, 


my Ville de 9 called Love A- la-Mode. 


Thundering applauſe and ſhouts of expeddation 
had pleaſingly diſturbed my ſleep the night before, 
with glorious vaſt ideas, ſuch as expecting thanks, 
and being the topic of admiring converſation, ſor 


the favour: Mr. Wilkinſon had conferred on the 
town by ſo good and unexpected a feaſt as Mt. 
Macklin' s Love A-la- Mode: - Indeed one mate- 
rial point was gained, for the theatre was crowd- 


ed in every part. The Vork audience then 
were particularly luke · warm as to applauſe, when 
.compared to any other eſtabliſhed theatre; for 
Mr. Woodward was ſo hurt the firſt night. * | 
added at his reception, that I was under the neceſ- 

ſity of calling on all my acquaintance. the next 


day to aſſure, them Mr. Woodward was ſo cha- 


grined by their coolneſs as to reception and ex- 
preſſing admiration, he could not aQt ſo well as 


if on the London, Dublin, or Edinburgh ſtages: 


— They took the bint, and the next night he 
acted Bobadil, and the apprentice, and rom 
the different mode was ſo e, and. elated, 
that he ſat up till paſt two, after all his fatigue 
(aged 57) in the higheſt ſpirits, But that ſereni- 


ty 9 now altered, as if the children of another 


fol | 
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ſoil, and that ſometimes even to the overdoing : 
More than three plaudits, however their admira- 
tion may be raiſed, in my humble opinion, de- 
ſtroys their own dignity, and three is full fuffici- 
ent for any performer's greedineſs; beyond, en- 
fee bles inſtead of ſtrengthening the intended ef- 
fect: For though I 70 know and feel that true 
applauſe is the life and ſoul that gives vigour to 
the player, and equal pleaſure to the auditors, 
and is the cordial of all cordials, the true drama- 
tic elixir, yet When too often repeated from 
miſtaken zeal it becomes faint, and the intended 
compliment ſinks into a joke, and is rather. a 
ſarcaſtic than an honoured intention to a cool, 
tho? highly entertained; obſerver. A man may 
be wondered at for his ſwiſtneſs in running a mile, 
which may occaſion his trying to run two ſtoiſter 
Fill, but in the trial his reputation is loft, and 
the ſtrict wary eyes become weary with looking Ei 


on the ſame object ſo long. 


But to return to Love A-la-Mode, in which 
the firſt ſcene being merely introductory, not any 
applauſe could have been extorted from any * 
dience; ſilence and attention was all that could 
be required, and that was granted. The ſcene il 
of the Jew (Beau Mordecai) followed next i» 
Not a ſmile; as I ſtood behind the ſcenes onthe . 
very tenter hooks of expeCtation my vanity altri- | 
buted that, only to the want of a. little rouſing 
and my deſired appearance. A 'rat-a-tat at the 
ſtage door, and now for it, ſays I. When I en- 
tered as Sir Archy, ſcarcely a hand — My heart _ 
ſunk ſome where no matter where. I ſaid to 
myſelf, tor, comfort, aſſume courage 
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Tis not in mortals to command ſueceſs: 
Iwill do more—l will deſerve it. 


I tried and tried, but all in vain; the ſcene drag- 
; 8 and grew more and more dull: Next came 
Sir Callaghan, whom | was truly glad to ſee, as 
it relieved ine from a heavy tedious courtſhip 
with the lady which did not promiſe much bet- 
ter ſucceſs—any change, I truſted, would be 
for the better.—They gave applauſe on ſeeing 
Frodſham, and a few ſimpering ſmiles gave me 
a cheerer, and I judged ail would be for the het- 
ter. But when I as Sir Archy, and he as Sir 
Callaghan were left to ourſelves in the quarrel- 
ling ſcene, which is truly well executed by the 


author, and very entertaining, inſtead of peals of 


laughter, which I had aſſured myſelf would fol- 
low, and to my ſpeeches in particular, the full 
aſſemblage beſore. us ſeemed as if by magnetiſm 
charmed into an evening's nap—all was huſk— 
they appeared perfe ly willing to grant leave 
for our departure—we ended the a&, but not 


with any hotiours to grace the remembrance 


and indeed by the turn of faces in'the boxes, and 
_ almoſt in every other part, it was very percep!1- 


ble the aQors or the piece were by no means 


approved. Tt was plain by its effect how dull it 
appeared to them; and the cool treatment I met 


with was ſufficiently grating to prevent a poſſibi- 


lity, of my being good compan) —a ſtriking in- 
Nance how wuch depends ' upon a' firlt night's 
reception ſot had they by general confent wiſh- 
>, ed to have been pleaſed, lavghed; and 44 
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ed, we ſhould have acted better, and they woufd 
have reliſhed and approved; but they were chil- 
led and diſappointed from having expeRed too 
much, felt chagtined, and were flow as to giv- 


hi ing the leaſt encouragement ; and it might truly 
25 = be termed not Love A-la- Mode that night, but 
” the farce of Croſs Purpoſes. 1 for my own part, 
was as an actor, never felt ſo ſevere a diſappointment, 
| he and wiſhed for the week over, as I could then 
Bk take my leave of York for ever. | 1 
res While the muſic was playing, preparatory to 
het- the fecond act, Frodſham flew eagerly to get re- 
Ge lief from his fatal and falſe friend, the brandy 11 
1 bottle. I was not quite ſo raſh, but was con- 
0 tented with ſending for a bottle of Madeira, of 1 
s of which I took large and eager libations, — 
{ fol If thus a man can die | | 
e full = Much bolder with brandy,  —+ 
3 80 1 e this bumper, and now can ſtand the 
1 .— tet, Ee OE 5 „ 5 
leave . And my comrades ſhall ſee that I die as brave as the 
t not be i cf 
and Thus armed (after a.tedious muſic) by the in- 
-epti- ſpiration of the / invincible ſpirit of wine, I felt 
neans bold, and ſallied forth once more to take the field: 
Ill it I had to Frodſham confeſſed myſelf diſappointed 
met and hurt, however ſubmiſſive reſignation to the 
\ibi- a Cecrees of the Fates was indiſpenſable; and as 
g in- ** honeſt witneſs on a trial often gives weight to 
hrs the jury, ſo did I reſt hopes on my Squire 
wiſth- WI Groom's ſetting all matters right; and I predict- 
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envious. of his receiving all the honours and 


Squire Groom made his enzree in his new dreſs 


had accoutred himſelf at London when he aQed 


who had been riding his own match, gave of- 
of the turf; it was ſneered at as impertinently 


have any freedom of character, or even to be 


_ diſguſt and wearineſs leſſened the audience every 
minute, and then vaniſhed all my pleaſing proſ- 
pect of profit and applauſe , from my fancied 


haſtily retired, we were equally quick in bringing 
about the cataſtrophe, and were not under much 
terror or apprehenſion for the concluſion, as 
none were Eft except a few harmleſs gazers, 
that neither cared for the audience, the farce, 
nor the actors, but found themſelves in the theatre 


parted they hardly knew why. Now let me 
Tpeak in my own defence as to my merit in acting 
the part of Sir Archy : Firſt, in the Scotch dia- 
lect I was very. happy, having naturally a niee 
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praiſes that would, from the part being ſo ap- 
plicable to the week, inſure good fortune. When 


and aw his pontificalibus, exactly as Mr. King 


that part; why even there my hopes were fruſ- 
trated, ſor his being dreſſed as a gentleman 


fence inſtead of being pleaſing to the gentlemen 


taking too great a liberty in the race week to 


permitted to paſs, at a time when the whole de- 
pendance of the theatre reſted on the reſort of 
company that attended Vork races. Squite 
Groom's ſcene was permitted to get through. 
with difficulty—at.the.end of which, apparent 


treaſure in poſſeſſing the celebrated faroe of Love 
A-la-Mode ; and as the people from all parts 


they ſcarce knew how, and as peaceably de- 


ear, 


* 


ap- 
/ hen 


dreſs ' 


King 
added 
fruſ- 
man 
e ol- 
emen 
ently 


k to 


to be 
le de- 
ort of 
quite 
rough 
arent 
every 
 proſ- 


ancied 


Love 


; parts 


nging 


much 


on, as 
azers, 


farce, | 


heatre 


ly de- 


et me 
adting 
ch dia- 
a nice 


ear, 
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ear, and alſo repeated opportunities of improve- 
ment by having reſided two winters in Scotland. 
—[n that point I certainly had the advantage 
even of Mr. Macklin, yet not too Scotch ſor an 


Enghſh audience (for that may be poſſible), as 


an actor may pronounce Scotch too. well for a 
London audience, and yet that would be exactly 
right at Edinburgh. I could ſpeak Sir Archy 


without fear at Covent Garden theatre, „but 


would not by any means attempt a Scotch cha- 
racter at Edinburgh, though I have been much 
honoured by their partiality ; but at Newcaſtle, 


one hundred miles ſouth of Edinburgh, I was 


accounted a good aQtor, as. to the dialeQ, and 


would have ſeemed ſtill better at York, and 


ſuperior to York again if I added the part in 
London; as the purity of the language is natu- 
rally leſs underſtoed the more; diſtant from the 


country, than in or on the borders of Scotland; 


and the performers in London, not acquainted 
with Vorkſhire, ſubſtitute the Wiltſhire diale& 
inſtead of the northern, which is quite oppoſite ; 


but to the London galleries the ſubſtitute an- 


Cwers full. ac well z as, iſe zug, Ge. fulfils every 


idea of a Cockney's common ;comprehenſion, 


As to my playing the character, I was perfet 


to a letter, and knew every other part, and had 
fully comprehended and executed. Sir Archy in 
Mr. Macklin's manner to do which I was com- 


o unfavourably received, did not originate entire- 


ly from bad acting; in ſhort it was no more 

than a chain of ill-luck that at one time or ano- 

ther, in a greater or leſs degree, pervades never 
7 + _ | 
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Iy all, who in the catalogue of life's calendar paſs 
for men; and l may venture to aſſett, without 
offence, that the publick every where at times is 
a tickliſh and dangerous dependence, and there 
is no ſtanding on ſuch refiance with firmneſs, as 
the ſoil is but a ſandy foundation at the beſt, 
I have ſeen Mr. Moſſop, when in Dublin, 
have x crowded houſe, with his name the only 
one thought'of in the whole play- bill; yet by 
the public being there glutted with too many 
good performers, and ſrom the frequency of 
feaſting at the temple of Parnaſfus, they grew 
ſurfeited ; and after that, Mr. Moſſop, . aided by 
Mrs Fitzhenry, and the well known and admir- 
ed Miſs Catley, with an additional band, all com- 
bined, have performed to 1 11. 
HBeſore I had acted the farce of Love A-la- 
mode at York, I aſſured myſelf it would be call- | 
ed for, and draw great houſes on the Friday and } 
Saturday folftowing ; but the theatrical atmoſ- 
phere continued dark, gloomy, and tempeſtuous, 
and I, after the ſtorm was over, retired to bed, 
where I ſulked moſt part of the following day. 
ll begged to be excuſed from any duty on the Fri- 
day: The Maid of the Mill was acted by Mrs. 
Mahon to a full houſe ; Mr. Robertſon perform- 
ed the Mock Doctor, and I had not ſeen the 
audience ſo truly entertained in the courſe of the 
The Saturday we concluded with the Wonder: 
Felix, Mr. Frodſham; to which I tacked the 
Minor, which was well. received, and' there | 
got much credit, as well as in the Lyar, that 
Week; and though F loved applauſe (for rig 
{ ))%%%%Cͤ;ũ;ò wy LALET WP does 
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does not), the medicine came too late. I made 
my bow, the curtain dropped, and, as J judg- 
ed, for poſitively the laſt time with Tate Wil- 
kinſon as a performer on that ſtage.— But, ah 
me! our -reſolutions too much reſemble April 
weather, and are a mere ſhadowy mixture of, 
{unſhine, clouds, and ſhowers, and what we do 


iſh Becky ſays) there ended my Vork race-week 
1765, but not without a ſcourge for my vanity.— 
I inwardly ſaid (and ſolemnly) “ Farewell, Old 
York, on thee I turn my back, there is a world 


plenty of the good things ofthis world. 


Beverley, its uſual place of reſidence at that time, 

tor four or five weeks before the Hull ſeaſon.— 
Mr. Baker (as he was fully convinced I had no 
temptation to allure me again into Yorkſhire) 
behaved moſt liberally for my trouble during the 


try, that 1 would try a ſhort ſeaſon at Hull, which 


tage, and be much more profiiable than at any 


temptation, and liked ii better, as that place had 
the charms of inticing novelty to allure me. 


lacing themſelves at pleaſant Beverley, and my- 


minating on the late diſappointments, with all 


determine oft we break. And ſo and fo (as fool- 
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elſewhere,” 1 might truly ſay | had undergone 
a ſevere penance, although I had not lacked 


The Vork company ſet off on the Monday for 


race-week, and he wiſhed, as I was in the coun- 
he augured would anſwer mutually for our advan- 
other time, If | made a journey on , purpoſe for. 
Hull only. —Mr. Baker's arguments were feaſi- 
ble: Hull was a new ſpot, and 1 yielded to the 
We will here imagine the Y ork company ſo- 


ſelf idle, ſulky, and full of chagrin at York, ru- 
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my vain glories tarniſhed, and faneĩed laurels wi- 
HFavuing deſcanted ſo long on theatrical fubjeQs, 
 T apprehend that many perſons in Yorkſhire, 

whether the old who have feen Mr. Frodſham, 

or the young who have heard much' of that 
gentleman, will be pleafed with a defcription of 
him, I have therefore in this niche placed him; 

and that the almoſt furfeited reader, after pati- 
ently poring over fo much playhouſe matter, 
may either fit ſtill and proceed with inſpeQing 
this poor monument, or lay down the book and 
ſeek a more pleaſing or profitable recreation, 1 
ſhall here give (according to my beſt recolleQt- 

on) a concife ſketch of the once much-talked-of, 
and 'the now almoſt forgotten Frodſham, who 
woas thirty yea-s ago termed rhe York Garrick, 
The abilities of that performer were unqueſti- 
vnable:—He was naturally a good actor in ſpite 
of himſelf; for tho? London improves and ma- 
tures, and is the moſt enviable theatrical ſituati- 
on, yet genius will be found in every tank, ſoil, 
and ſtation. Mr. Frodſham had a quick genius, 
aided by a liberal education: He was ſon of an 
ancient family in Cheſhire, of the town of Frod- 

| ſham, ten miles from Cheſter, being the half 
way between Wigan and Cheſter:— But his 
mind, his underſtanding, and ſupe rabundant good 
qualities, were all warped and undermined by 
nocturnal habits ; which failings unfortunately 

| were ſupplied by refreſhing pulls at the brandy- 
bottle in the morning, to take off all qualms 
from the flomach, till the certain-conſequence 
enſued of being enſeebled, diſordered, mad, 
eg dropſical, 


& 


- 
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dropſical, and dead at the age of thirty - five. 


With proper cultivation he would have been a 
ſubſtitute for Barry -I do not ſay that 


would have done in his latter ſtate, but it would 
1 have been the caſe had he encountered London 
m, ſome years before he fell into ſuch poiſonous con- 
w duct to himſelf; and then he was the idol, which 
15 the remembrance of was the ſupport of his fame 
105 on his latter years performance. — He was awk- 
> ward merely from the want of modelling, and 
li worſe, by being told, from his drunken inferiors, 


off the ſtage, that all he did was right : But had 
1 he been caught at a proper time, while wild, by 
A ſuch a man as Mr. Garrick, and that Mr. G. 


x would have really taken pains with him, the 
ek York hero would have done honour to London. 
72 In my experience and beſt obſervation his Hamlet 
yy (and Jaffier ſtill better) with all his eccentricity, 
mw_ I never ſaw-equalled but by Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
5 Barry at that time; (and of that period I am 
72 ſpeaking, not of the preſent day ;) though, Mr. 
0 Kemble's judgment may challenge what I ſay; 
wy as, beſides Ig various excellencies in that cha- 
1 racter, where the play is performed in the third 


act, the execution is not only ſpirited, and pof- 


gg ſeſſes great feeling and fire, but the manner 
is of conceiving thoſe paſſages, and con- 
5 veying them to the audience, is ſuperior by 


Mr. Kemble to that of any other actor's what- 
ever in my remembrance.— But I am now ſpeak- 

ing of an exuberant rude flower of the drama, 
poſſeſſed of voice, with melody and merit, all 
conſidered to an eminent degree: He had ſtrong 

feelings, and tears at will; and had he "Ow ** 

8 Ges ; _ 
\ ö 


&- 


would in all probability, long before this, have 
- ſame of more expenſive ones; for it not only is 
picture of real worth ſhould be—it is a ſtrong con- 
| lowed him certainly what he had not; and the 


 ſham's manner and mode as an ator. One of 


ard the Third, at Sir Watkin William 'W ynn's, 


cuuſe to lament, is the neareſt aſſimilation I can 
tunity of ſtrictly obſerving real artiſts, Garrick, 


grief—Inaitentive Frodſham unhappily was his 


though a very little ſpurring and jockey ſhip 
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few years under the correction of a London au- 
dience, and attentive to bis good adviſers, he 


been in his meridian, and at this time a ſetting- 
ſun. There is a coarſe picture at Vork in the 
print ſhops, of which portrait I cannot ſay the 


very like his perſon, attitude, &c. but is what a 


veyance without giving elegance, which he by 
no means ever attained, though his admirers al- 


ſaid trifling print does not make him outré as 10 
awkwardneſs, but it juſt conveys him in Frod- 


the ſtrongeſt likeneſſes | ever was ſurpriſed with 
was when favoured with a ſight of Mr. Garrick's 
piQure, at full length, in the character of Rich- 


was aQually aſtoniſhed—for there I ſaw my 
old maſter uſt as | had ſeen him in his liſe- 
Mr. Powell of London, who the ſtage had 


give of Frodſham. Mr. Powell had the oppor- 


and Barry, in all their modes and ſhapes of 


own maſter, and a careleſs one; for though he 
ſet himſelf difficult taſks, he only now and then 
purſued the trump of fame with ardency or ala- 
crity, but lagged, and never reached the goal, 
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would have made him come in firſt, and won 1 
many a theatrical plate. The public were fo 1 
infatuated (and indeed he was ſo ſuperior} that 1 
he caſt all others at a diſtance in his Vork ſituati- | a. 
on; and the audience too blindly and too parti- nn 


ally (for his good) approved all he did. beyond 
compariſon ; and when in ſull pride, before he 
wilfully ſunk. himſelf, I do not think any actor 
but Garrick would have been liked ſo well; and 
even Garrick, not without ſome old maids? _ 
opinions at a ſecret cabal, where Frodſham 
would have been voted ſuperior, and under the 
roſe appointed the man for the ladies: Nor 
would that deciſion in favour of Frodſham have 
been from elderly ladies only, as he had often 
melted the youthful fair ones, of the tendereſt 
moulds, whoſe hearts have been ſuceptible 
whenever Frodſham was the lover. It was by 
| no means a fortunate circumſtance for that 
young gentleman; to be ſo much ſuperior to all 
the reſt of the York company: no actors of 
high degree were at that time ever known thoſe - 
boards to tread, nor was he ever more than ten 
days in London. Thus ſituated at 11. 1s; per 
week ſalary, Frodſham had not any opportunity 
for obſervation or improvement: no infringe- 
ment was ſuffered, or change of characters. 
Nay, ſo tenacious was old Mr, Criſp®, that it 
was ſome time, I believe, before. he could be 
prevailed upon to reſign Hamlet to Frodſham 
ard act the ghoſt. Criſp kept Richard, Fred- 


An eld actor at Lol. 
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ſham aQed Richmond— Criſp, Sir John-Brute, - 
Frodſham merely "Colonel Balby. Frodſham, | 
beſides his tragic abilities, ated ſome ſuch parts 
as Lord Hardy, Young Bevil, Lord 'Townly, Sir 
_ George Airy, ſung very tolerably, and was a 
very decent Macheath. About thirty-two years 
ago he obtained a fortnight for holidays, which 
_ occaſioned great lamentations at York, for they 
were certain if Mr. Garrick ſaw Frodfham it 
would be a woeful day for the York ſtage. He 
not only was young and vain, but ſelf- opinionat- 
ed to a ſuperabundant degree. When in London 
he left a card at Mr. Garrick's houſe, ** Mr. 
Frodſham of York,” with the ſame eaſe and 
facility as if it had been the firſt gentleman ſrom 
Yorkſhire. Mr. Garrick judged this card of a 
country ſtroller very eaſy and very extraordinary, 
and fromthe fample wiſhed to ſee the Vork actor, 
who had accordingly admittance the enſuing day; 
and after a flight” converſation, during which 
Garrick was aſtoniſhed at the young man's be- 
ing ſo very free and affable, particularly on any 
ſubjeQ pertaining to Shakſpeare's plays &c. 
and ſtill with a procraſtination that Garrick was 
not accuſtomed to, or by any means reliſhed a | 
compliance with, he delayed, every minute ex- 
peding that Fredſham would preſent his pet!- 
tion to be heard, and receive his commendation 
from Garrick's eye of favour: But this obſe- 
quious requeſt not being made, Garrick urged 
preſent buſineſs, and preſented the York Romeo 
vith an order ſor the pit, deſiring him that night 
to favour him with attendance to ſee him per- 
form Sir John Brute, accompanied with an invi- 

e tation 
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tation to breakfaſt the enſuing morning—at the 
ſame time aſking him, Pray now, have you 
ſeen a play ſince your arrival in London?“ 


O0 yes,” quickly anſwered Mr. Frodſham, _ 


« [ ſaw you play Hamlet two nights ago ;” to 


which he added it was his own favourite charac- 


ter.—“ Well,” ſays Garrick, © pray now, how 
did you approve, Frodſham ? I hope I pleaſed 
you:“ for that night he had judged his perfor- 
mance a lucky hit.—Frodſham replied, 5 O yes, 
certainly, my dear Sir, vaſtly clever in ſeveral 
paſſages ; but I cannot ſo far ſubjoin mine to the 
public opinion of London, as to ſay I was equal= 
ly ſtruck'with your whole performance in that 


Part.” I do not conjeQure that any actor 


who ſpoke to Garrick ever ſo amazed him. 
Garrick ſtammered and ſaid, Why—why now, 
to be ſure now, why I ſuppoſe you in the coun- 
try—Pray now, Mr. Frodſham, what . ſort of a 


place do you act in at York ? Is it in a room, ar 


r1ding-houſe, occaſionally fitted up?“ “ O no, 
Sir, a theatre upon my honour,” “ O ſure, why 
my Lord Burlington has ſaid that; why will 
will you breakfaſt to-morrow, and we will have 
a trial of ſkill, 'and Mrs. Garrick ſhall judge be- 
tween us, ha, ha, ha, now, I ſay.— Good day, 
Mr. Vork, for I muſt be at the theatre, ſo now 
pray remember breakfaſt.” Frodſham promiſed 
he would, and made his exit. And though 
Garrick himſelf told me the circumſtance, and _ 
truly laughed then, yet I am certain at the time 
he had been greatly piqued, aſtoniſhed, and ſur - 
priſed at fo ſtrange a viſit from a country actor; 
Jet wiſhing: to 88 0s curioſity, bad _— 
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ſham added Richmond Criſp, Sir John Brute, 


Frodſham merely *Colonel Balby. Frodſham, 
beſides his tragic abilities, ated ſome ſuch parts 
as Lord Hardy, Young Bevil, Lord Townly, Sir 
George Airy, ſung very tolerably, and was a 
very decent Macheath. About thirty-two years 
ago he obtained a fortnight for holidays, which 
occaſioned great lamentations at York, ſor they 
were certain if Mr. Garrick ſaw Frodſham it 


would be a woeful day for the York ſtage. He 


not only was young and vain, but felf- opinionat- 
ed to a ſuperabundant degree. When in London 
he left a card at Mr. Garrick's houſe, Mr. 
Frodſham of York,” with the ſame eaſe and 


facility as if it had been the firſt gentleman ſrom 
Yorkſhire. Mr. Garrick judged this card of a 


country ſtroller very eaſy and very extraordinary, 
and fromthe fample wiſhed to fee the York actor, 
who had accordingly admittance the enſuing day; 
and after a flight” converſation, during which 
Garrick was aſtoniſhed at the young man's be- 
ing ſo very free and affable, particularly on any 
ſubje& pertaining to Shakſpeare's plays &c. 
and ſtill with a procraſtination that Garrick was 
not accuſtomed to, or by any means reliſhed a 
compliance with, he delayed, every minute ex- 


peding that Fredſham would preſent his pett- | 
tion to be heard, and receive his commendation -| 


from Garrick's eye of fayour: But this obſe- 
quious requeſt not being made, Garrick urged 
_ Preſent buſineſs, and preſented the York Romeo 
vith an order for the pit, deſiring him that night 


fo favour him with attendance to ſee him per- | 


form Sir John Brute, accompanied with an invi- 


tation 
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tation to breakfaſt the -enſuing morning=at'the 
ſame time aſking him, Pray now, have you 
ſeen a play ſince your arrival in London?” — 
O yes,” quickly arſwered Mr. Frodſham, _ 
« [| ſaw you play Hamlet two nights ago;” to 
which he added it was his own favourite charac- 
ter.“ Well,” ſays Garrick, “ pray now, how 
did you approve, Frodſham? I hope I pleaſed 
you:” for that night he had judged his perfor- 
mance a lucky hit.—Frodſham replied, O yes, 
certainly, my dear Sir, vaſtly clever in ſeveral 
paſſages; but I cannot ſo far ſubjoin mine to the 
public opinion of London, as to ſay I was equal- 
ly ſtruc k with your whole performance in that 


part. I do not conjecture that any actor 


who ſpoke to Garrick ever ſo amazed him. — 
Garrick ſtammered and ſaid, © Why—why now, 
to be ſure now, why I ſuppoſe you in the coun- 

try—Pray now, Mr. Frodſham, what . ſort of a 
place do you act in at York? Is it in a room, ar 
riding-houſe, occaſionally fitted up?“ O no, 
Sir, a theatre upon my honour,” “ O ſure, why 
my Lord Burlington has ſaid that; why will 


will you breakfaſt to-morrow, and we will have 


a trial of ſkill, and Mrs. Garrick ſhall judge be- 
tween us, ha, ha, ha, now, I ſay.— Good day, 
Mr. Vork, for ] muſt be at the theatre, ſo nor 
pray remember breakfaſt.” Frodſham promiſed 

he would, and made his exit. And though 
Garrick himſelf told me the circumſtance, and 
truly laughed then, yet I'am certain at the time 
he had been greatly piqued, aſtoniſhed, and ſur - 

priſed at ſo ſtrange a viſit ſrom a country actor; 
jet wiſhing! to ſatisf * curioſity, bad * it 
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for once at the expence of his pride and dignity. 


The following day arrived the Vork heros at 
Palais Royale in Southampton- ſtreet, according io 
appointment breakfaſt finiſhed. with Madam 
Garrick as good ſuperintendant, waiting with 


impatience, and full of various conjectures why | 


the poor man from the country did not take cou- 
rage and proſtrate before the foot of majeſty, 
humbly requeſting a trial, engagement, &c.; 
but as Frodſham did not, as expected, break 
the ice, Garrick did.—* Well, Mr. Frodſham, 
why now, well that is, I ſuppoſe you ſaw my 
Brute laſt night — Now no compliment, but 
tell Mrs. Garrick ; well now, was it right? 


Do you think it would have pleaſed-at York? 


Now-ſpeak what you think!“ O ſays Frod- 
ſham, certainly, certainly; and, upon my ho- 
nour, without compliment, I never was ſo 
highly delighted and entertained—it was beyond 
my comprehenſion: But having ſeen you play 


Hamlet firſt, your Sir John Brute exceeded my 


belief; for I have been told, Hamlet, Mr. Gar- 
rick, is one of your firſt characters; but I muſt 
fay, Iflatter myſelf I play. it almoſt as well; for 

o medy, my good Sir, is your forte,—But 
your Brute, dn it,, Mr, Garrick, your Brute 
was excellence itfelf | You ſtood on the ſtage in 
the drunken ſcene flouriſhing your ſword: you 
placed yourſelf in an attitude -I am ſure cu 
| fa me in the pit at the ſame time, and wüh 
your eyes you ſeemed to ſay, Damn it, Frod- 
ſham, did you ever ſee any thing like that at 


Vork! Could you do that, F rodſham?“ (and it 
V poſlüble the laſt remark was a juſt one.) The if 
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latter part of this harangue'of Frodſham's poſ-, 
ſibly went not fo Sibi down as the tea at break - 
faſt; and the eaſe and familiarity with which it 
was accompanied and delivered, not only ſurpriſ- 
ed, but mortified Garrick, who expected adula- 
tion and the bended knee———— - . 


| Where thrift might follow fawning. | 


Mr. Garrick not only loved, but eagerly ſwal- 
lowed flattery with a conjurer's avidity, with, 
hey ! paſs and 8 and had it daily ſerved 
vp not only by inferiors, equals, and dependents, 
but by perſons of higher rank: Therefore to 
hear a country actor ſpeak Sghtly “ touching 
his Lord Hamlet,” was too much to bear, and, 
as Sir Archy ſays, © was vary new.” After 
much affeQtation of laughter, and ſeemingly ap- 
proving all Frodſham had uttefed Wel 
now, hey! for a taſte of your quality - now a 
ſpeech, Mr. Frodſham, from Hamlet; avd, 
Mrs. Garrick, “ hear a wary eye.“ Frodſham, 
with the utmoſt compoſure, ſpoke Hamlet's firſt 
ſoliloquy without any idea of fear or terror, or 
indeed allowing Garrick, as a tragedian a better 
Hamlet, or fuperior to himſelf, Garrick all the 
while darting/his fiery eyes into the ſoul of Frod- 
ſham, a cuſtom of Garrick's to all whom he 
deemed ſubſervient, as if he meant to alarm and 
convey from thoſe eyes an idea of intelligence to 
the beholder of his o amazing intelects. Gar- 
Tick certainly poſſeſſed moſt extraordinary pow- 
ers of eye, as they contained not only the fire 
and auſterity he meant to convey, but his ſim- 
i 1 
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plicity in Scrub, and archneſs of eye in Don 
John, was equally excellent and as various: - 
On Frodſham, the eye of terror had no ſuch 
effect; for if he had noticed and thought Mr, 
Garrick's eyes were penetrating, he would in- 
wardly have comforted himſelf his own were 
equally brilliant, if not ſuperiorly ſo. When 
Frodſham had finiſhed Hamlet's firſt ſpeech, and 
without ſtop, To be or not to be, & c. Garrick ſaid, 
* Well, hey now | hey! you have a ſmattering, 
but you want a little of my forming; and really 
in ſome paſſages you have acquired tones I do 
not by any means approve.“ Frodſham tartly 
replied, ** 'Tones,. Mr. Garrick! to be ſure [ 
have tones, but you are not familiarized to them. 
{ have ſeen you act twice, Hamlet the firſt, and 
I thought you had odd tones, and Mrs. Cibber 
ſtrange tones, and they were not quite agreeable 
to me on the fuſt hearing, but I dare ſay I ſhould 
ſoon be reconciled to them.”—* Why now,” 
ſays the much aſtoniſhed wandering Garrick, 
„ nay, now this 15—why now really, Frodſham, 
you are a d——=d queer fellow=-but for a fair 
and full trial of your genius my ſtage ſhall be 
open, and you-. ſhall act any part you pleaſe, 
and if you fucceed'we will then talk of terms.“ 
„O fazs Frodſham, in the ſame. flighty flow 
of ſpirits, “ you are miſtaken, my dear Mr. 
Garrick, if you think I came here to ſolicit an 
engagement; I am a Roſcius at my own quar- 
ters! I came to London purpoſely to ſee a few 
plays, and looking on myſelf as a man not deſti- 
| tute of talents, I judged it a proper compliment 
to wait on a brother genius; I thought it indiſ- 
1 5 9 R penſable 
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penſable to, ſee you, and have half an hour's 


converſation with you—-l neither want nor wiſh - 


for an engagement; for I would not abandon or 
relinquiſh the happineſs I enjoy in Yorkſhire for 


the firſt terms your great and grand city of Lon- 


don could afford ;” and with a negligent wild 


bow made his exit, and left the gazing Garrick 


following his ſhade, like Shakſpeare's ghoſt, him- 
ſelf ſtanding in an attitude of ſurpriſe, to rumi- 
nate and reflect, and to relate this account of 
the ſtrangeſt mad actor he had ever ſeen, or ever 
after did fee. Mr. Garrick told me theſe parti- 
culars himſelf, and a narrative much of the ſame 
purpoſe I had from Mr. Frodſham when I be- 
came acquainted with him in Yorkfhire. Mr. 


| Garrick declared he never beheld ſuch a ſtrange 


mixture.of merit and genius, as in that eccentric 
Frodſham ; and Frodſham, without any idea of 
_ offence, weakly judged that his fame was equal- 

ly known with the other great man's; and he 


was determined ſuch an eſtabliſhed actor as the 


Vork idol ſhould not be deemed rude by being in 


London and not . viſiting his brother Hamlet's 
altar, Frodſham's remarks were rude, and not 


true, relative to tones; for Mr. Garrick ſpoke 
Hamlet as naturally and void of particular tones 
as ever was heard, his voice being remarkably 
| harmonious, : ſtrong, and pleaſing, though in his 


heſitation and repetition, off the ſtage, he threw 
into it an affected manner, which habit had 
lormed into nature. As to Mrs. Cibber's Ophe- 


lia, though I have ſeen many good ones I have 


not ſeen her like, nor ever expect it, as her ſing- 


ing, voice, figure, and features all combined, 
| , will 


3 
2 
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will never let me bury in oblivion her remem- 
brance.— ee 


They all wither'd when my poor father died. 
Methinks I fee her now! ES ns Je 
| Where ? W $9 Ft | 
la my mind's eye, Horatio. 


But tones, until familiarized, may prevent favou- 
rite comedians, till their merit is eſtabliſhed, 
from having their voice reliſhed and approved, 
When I firſt heard Mr. Quick his voice did not 
much pleaſe me : Now 1 never hear the ſound 
of it, even from behind the ſcenes; but I am as 
eager as any other attendant involuntarily to 
laugh, it has to me ſo whimſical and very agree - 


able an effect. With the tragedian this appa- 


rent difficulty is not fo eaſily got over: Ryan's 


voice was bad to a degree, ſo was Mrs Woffing 


ton's: Ryan, by having merit and worth, was 


ſanctioned; agd Mrs. Woffington, by the aid of 


beauty and.merit, was a great favourite in Jane 
Shore, Lady Jane Gray, &e. &c. ; but theſe 
are wonderful hazards to encounter. 3 


| . Before I quit Mr. Frodſham's mode of behavi- 
qur at London, I muſt inform the reader, that 
the ſaid harum-ſcarum young gentleman, ' unleſs 
he waited on Johnny Rich of Covent Garden 
theatre, that manager he feared would arraign 
him of being deficient in point of good-breeding, 
otherwiſe he had not the leaſt inclination to 
beſtow an hour on that gentleman ; as he had 
been informed Mr. Rich's genius was ſuperficial, 
and ſuppoſing he neither underſtood plays, Greek, 
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nor Latin, but encouraged pantomime only, he 
held him in the greateſt contempt. Indeed the 
applauſe at Vork he commanded, and received 
from every alehouſe, had intoxicated his brain 
as much as the plentiſul potations of Jer Burgun- 

dy, with which, and other pleaſant ſpirited 
 draughts, he too ſoon finiſhedhis early days of 
life and fame: He had by the lower people been 
ſo loaded with more fancied honours than the 
could carry, that he had not a ferious afrer-re- 
flection or thought to inform him he had acted 
wrong in his deportment, manners, and behavi- 
our to Mr. Garrick: He knew Garrick's great 
fortune, and. his own no fortune ut all, but allow- 
ed no profeſſional fuperiority in talents, &c.z 


of courſe ſuppoſed that Mr. Garrick knew he 
was ſpeaking to as good a gentleman as himſelf, 
and an actor on much the ſame footing of merit: 
For the bravos and. encouragement he received 
in his beſt days at York were certainly flattering; 
and from thoſe cauſes, combined with his ow] n 
ſelf. opinion, had confirmed to him that he was 
ſecure of the higheſt opinion from all the nobi- 
lity of England, becauſe a few faw him in a 
York race- week, With Rich lie met with a 
very different reception from that of the Driny 
Lane patentee: He found him teaching a young - 
lady to act, with three or four cats about him. 
After his being ſome time in the room, when 
announced, Rich viewed him through 'a ver 
large reading glaſs, took his ſnuff, and ſaid, 
Well, Mr. Frogſmire, I ſuppoſe. you are 
come from York to be taught, and that ſhould 


«0 | give 
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and when he ſpoke to Mr. Garrick,- he ſaid, he 1 
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gve you an engagement: Did you ever act 
Richard, Mr. Frogſmire?“ — “ Yes, Sir.“ 
— Why then you ſhall hear me act,“ ſays 
Rich: when he ſpoke a ſpeech in «AE. 
culous manner: and on its being concluded, 

Frodſham pettiſhly told him he did not viſit him 
nor come from Vork to be taught, nor to hear 
him act; he came (like Lord Chalkſtone) mere- 
ly for a little converſation, and to view his Ely- 
ſian fields. But as Mr. Rich loved leiſure, and 
had little curioſity, he replied, that unleſs Muſter 
Frog ſmire would with humble attention hear his 
Richard, he would not hear Mr. Frogſmire at 
all. Frodſham was preparing to make an exit, 
while Rich was ruminating and proceeding 

wit OOO N 
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| "Twas an excuſe to avoid me! 
Alas ſhy keeps no bed! TEE 


When he was ſuddenly interrupted by Mr. 
Frodſham with, I wiſh you gcod morning!” 
and ſo ended unthinking Frodſham's ſecond ma- 
nagerial viſit.— le returned to Ebor's plains, 
and was joyfully received there Ife was not 
forgot by Garrick, as he often, to his perform - 
ers, related the ſtory of that mad York adlor, as 
he termed him: And Rich, without thinking of 
any ſuch trifling occurrence, continued teaching 
young pupils to act, ſtroked his cats, and the 
e Roſcius was never more by him remem- 


* - 


4 
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The laſt night Frodſham, ever ſpoke on the 
ſtage was in Oftober 1768. After playing Lord 


Townly, and though in apparent great ſpirits, 
he died within three days after,——** Ladies 


and gentlemen, on Monday evening Curiolanus : 
To which will be added CES ee and 


laying his hand on his e 
What wt muſt all: come to, 


Which expieſſion will ſerve as a ' pauſe to my 


imperfections, and digreſſions, and afford my 
reader a leiſure for five minutes reflection. 


| will here take it for granted, that the fea- 
der has ruminated on giddy Frodſham's exit from 
the world's ſtage, and once more reſume my diſ- 
courſe to inform the peruſer, that during my 


few days retirement at Mr. Baker's, after the 


races, I received the favour of an invitation 


from Mr. Whitely, director of the Doncaſter 


theatre, requeſting I would perform a few nights 


there aſter the races, as himſelf and troop were 


to attend that meeting, and eontinue ſome weeks 


afterwards. The offer exactly. tallied with my 


plan for convenience, as it filled up the ſpace 
until I ſhould be wanted at Hull, and alſo would 


add griſt to my mill, I continued with good Mr. 


Baker at my houſe (or rather his) at Vork, till 
J went to Doncaſter, and he ſtayed with me till 
then, out of compliment, for he uſually was with 


the company. [ went, and Mr. Whitely gave 


bills with a long puff of Walk in and ſee the 

wonderful great actor he had engaged from Lon- 

don, Dublin, Edinburgh, &c.” TI acted res 
/ | three 
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three weeks, Miſs Whitely was the young he- 
roine, a very pretty and handſome young lady; 


5 ſhe promiſed well as an actreſs, but thank ber 


ſtars ſhe is much better provided for than being 
_ obliged to rely on the ſtage. She married Mr, 
Goſſin of Stamford, where ſhe is happily ſituated, 
and is juſt as irreſiſtible a woman now as ſhe was 

a girl then, During my continuance at Donca- 
ſter L lived entirely with Mr. Stanuel, who at that 
time kept the Green Dragon, and to whoſe civi- 
lities I was greatly indebted and have never for- 
got; and I am glad of this public opportunity to 


acknowledge them, and preſent my thanks to 


him. Mr. Stanuel now moves on a larger 
ſcale, and in a more .exalted ſphere, as he is 


maſter of an elegant and much improved inn, 


well known (and genteelly en under the 
name of the Red Lion. 

My benefit play there was the Merchant of Ve- 
nice; my Tea, and Duke and no Duke. It 
was particularly honoured, with not only being 
very full, but all the genteel families came on 
that occaſion to our little theatre; and no won- 
der, for beſides the compliment paid to me, Sir 


| George's Cooke's mother (who was much be- 


loved by all the families in Doncaſter and its 
neighbourhood) did me the honour unaſked to 
patronize my play. Sir George Cooke lives at 
Wheatly, near Doncaſter : His own lady inhe- 
Tits every virtue and endearing quality, which 
demands and receives univerſal reſpec&t, eſteem, 
and admiration. 
I returned back to York,. ad then poſted next 
| way for Beverley, where * friend Mr. ow! 
dale ans 


. 
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waited for me, and after that ceremony eſcort- 
ed me to Hull, which was early in the month of 


November, 1765 My firſt appearance was in 


King Lear. I had every reaſon to be pleaſed, 
not only from the attention and warm applauſe 
of the audience, but from the civilities paid me 
by ſeveral of the leading inhabitants. I ſtudied 
Zanga; which character was not only there, 
but after that at Tork, generally looked on as 
my maſter piece in tragedy ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the variety of principal performers, it is 
equally ſpoken of, and flatteringly allowed to be, 
more than a performance of mediocrity at this 
daf. „ | 1 
A I have mentioned civilities at that time with 
which I was favoured at Hull, Mr. Melling I'am 
ſure will pardon the liberty 1 preſume on, when. 
beg leave to mention his name with that reſpect, 
eſteem and gratitude, which from me, and 
every one who knows him, is truly his due. He 
is a gentleman whom all muſt revere, and the 
common enemy of man cannot be ſo deviliſh as 
to hate, though he cannot but envy. I glory in 
having an opportunity to expreſs my heart-felt 


. ; 


eſteem—it is juſt to give applauſe where it is de- 
ſerved: Indeed I wiſh not to be fulſome with pa- 


negyric, for to ſtrangers it is of no uſe; and to 
thoſe who are ſo happy as to be acquainted with 
that gentleman it is needleſs, as they well know 
and muſt feel the truth of my aſſertions: Self- 
love and vanity muſt partly plead my excufe with 
Mr. Melling here, as I wiſh to inform the world 
that that worthy good man T boaſt of was my 
particular friend from the year 1765 to this 2 2 
| | . 
\ 
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| He has ever been anxious and happy to ſerve me. 
Though no youngſter, he is eſteemed and re- 
vered by the young as well as the old, and has 


| 
proved to me a ſecond Mr, Chaigneau. IF I 
were to write his epitaph, I would place the 1 
following lines of Lord Lyttleton's on his tomb- 
ſtone, which I hope for years will not be want- 
ed, for the ſake of his, friends, and Mr. and } 
IRENE 9; TIT 1 
No party his benevolence confin'd, 1 
No ſect; alike it flow'd to all mankind. ' 
He lov'd his friends (forgive this guſhing tear! , 
Alas! I feel am no actor here!) 1 5 
He loved his friends with ſuch a warmth of heart, 7 
So clear of int'reſt, fo devoid of art. 10 
Such gen'rous freedom, ſuch unſhaken zeal, Fe 
No words can-ſpeak it, but our hearts may tell. TE 
A ſympathizing love of other's bliſs! 3535 0 
Where will you find another's mind like his? | 0 
Hull for hoſpitality and plenty of good cheer, A 
with too much welcome, intiiles that town, in pi 
my opinion, to the appellation of The Dublin th 
of England.“ The many acts of kindneſs I re- m 
ceived in that friendly ſeat, occaſions my being L 
oftener in bad health at Hull than at any other aſl 
place in my yearly round. An odd circumſtance I \ 
happened at Kingſton which ſeemed to promiſe | (nd 
an 


good luck, but was the cauſe of unfortunate diſ- 
aſter : My flattering introduction at that place 
_ occaſioned my being introduced to a Colonel 
Appleton at Beverley; and, ſtrange to relate! WW 
that ſeeming honour occaſioned my enn the 
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little jewel Beverley from the crown of my York 
imperial _diadem..—lt was uſual for the come- 
dians, as before related, after the York races to 
halt at Beverley for - a: ſhort. ſpace.” To the 
ſouthern; reader it may not be amiſs. to inform 
ſuch lady or gentleman, | that; Beverley is not a 
town of trade, but like Vork is chiefly ſupported 
by the genteel private families that reſide there 
in a continuance: Vork is thinned as: to: reſort 
of company, (public weeks excepted) unleſs the 
latter part of the winter ſeafon, near the Lent 
aſſizes. I cannot boaſt of any permanent inti- 
macies with ſuperior perſons at Beverley, be- 
ond a kind of ſummer friendſhip, that with the 
leaf guſt drops off. I loſt that genteel place of 
reſidence owing to what I will here faithfully 
relate; (tho? not ſtrictly according with the time 
of what occurred near the period I am recording 
of Hull, as my misfortune happened in 1771, 
when all my theatres were greatly ſupported.) _ 
At that time. my leaſe at Beverley was nearly ex- 
pired: — I was up to the ears in building a new 
theatre at Leeds, and in the interim, for experi- 
ment, tried Beverley and Hull races while the 
Leeds manſion. was finiſhing ;' when, to my 
aſtoniſhment, and every perſon's equal ſurpriſe, 
I was ordered by Cotonel Appleton, then mayor, 
(notwithſtanding ſtrong application from ladies, 
and the officers of the eaſt Riding militia then 
aſſembled) to march bag and baggage out of 
the town—=an inſult and diſgrace, I believe, never 
offered to any regular company in this world, and 
in a place where certainly ſo well eſtabliſhed, and 
good a company of comedians was a feather of 
. 1 honour 


An the other, could not melt nor ſoſten an ob. 
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honour rather than the contrary ; as from its fi. 
tuation they never can have a company of fixed 
or ſuperior eſtimation. However, my royalty of 
patents, with Vork in one hand, and that of Hull 


durate rock, or prevail with that upright judoe 

to deviate ſo far as to wink at a breach of law 
by ſuffering a. naughty play at Beverley, tho 
- he had evidently gone nine miles from Beverley 

to Hull for the purpoſe of ſeeing one at which 
time Hull was not à patent theatre, —but as 
lawleſs as its neighbour, where he exerciſed his 
ſupreme authority; the reſult was, I maintain- 
end the company for three weeks without their 
being permitted to act in my own theatre, which 
of courſe amounted to a conſiderable ſum. Why 
_ a gentleman, whom 1 never to my knowledge 
eſfended, but held in reſpectful eſteem, ſhou!d 
have uſed me thus oppreſſtvely, and trampled on 
a ſufferer, as it exacted from me an enormous 
expence, bordering on one funured pounds,” (per- 
(haps, indeed, had I urged that ſenſitive point, 
my money, ſome feeling might have found paſſage 

for the ſtrolling plaintiff,) has been from that time 
to this inexplicable, unleſs the following circum- 
ſtance was his grand motive and reaſon for ſuch 
ungentleman- like, and, indeed, ſuch cruel be- 
 ;haviour, which ſurely can only be accounted ſor 
as owing to that ſtrange turn, too often ſeen, felt 
and experienced, from a deſpotic and proud diſ- 

/ od Hp = 29 

Two years before, the faid Colonel had defir- 
ed to have a row in a ſage box for my benefit 
at Hull—the places were ſet down, but the 
TR | | Colonel 
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Colonel had not, as was, and is the uſage, ſent 


a ſervant to ſecure them ; and it was, and is alſo- 


the cuſtom, that at the end of the firſt at of a 


play none can be kept for any rank or degree 


whatever, The Colonel did not arrive till the 
ſecond act was performing, conſequently ' his 
ſeats were filled up : and though the ladies and 
gentlemen in the boxes offered to make him 
every convenience he. would not accept it, but 


was highly enraged and offended at what in fact 
was entirely his own fault :>=He declared he 


would not continue a minute longer in the the- 
atre, and departed inftantly, ſwelling with dig- 
nity almoſt even to the burſting, and vowing 
vengeance on the Wilkinſon—the which he put 


in execution in the manner I have related==and it 


has often brought good Shakſpeare's lines as ap- 
1 to — A magiſt fate — 


. 01 us excellent 

To have a giant's ſtrength ! but it is yrannous 

To uſe it like a giant. 

— ©, but man. t. proud man! 
Dreſſed in a little brief authority, 

Moſt ignorant of what he's mo afſur'd, 

His glaſſy eſſence, like an angry ape, ; 
Plays ſuch fantaftic tricks before bigh Heavy” n 
As make the —_ weep. 8 


If what 1 have now a tein the 
treatment I undeſervedly received, yet myſelf. 
only to pay the piper, be in the ſlighteſt particle 
falſe, I will, againſt my own ſelf-partiality, ad- 
mit he was perfect right; and i 11 wm be Kat 

an: © 
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real temper and pride to retract and acknow- 
ledge error, or any deviation from the ſtricteſt 
re ctitude. ER 

After my ſafe eſcape from Colonel Appleton's 
magiſterial authority, with my baggage-waggons, 
&c. to Hall races, without capture, where |. was 
received with welcome, I have looked upon it as 
a duty for the Beverley reſidents to be here made 
acquainted with the true motives which compel- 
led me to abandon that ſpot ; as I have for ſe- 


veral years been much indebted to the inhabi- 
tants of that town, of every degree, for their 


frequent viſitations to the Hull theatre, particu- 
larly on my own benefit night; for let the wea- 
ther prove ever ſo diſcouraging, there always 
have been ſeveral perſons of cvery deſcription on 
that occaſion. „ THEE 


My benefit at Hull on my fir/t viſit in Decem- 


ber 1765 was flattering to a degree; not a place 
in the boxes to be purchaſed but with as much 


difficulty as if Mr. Garrick was to have ated; 
' ſol may vaunt of O the days when I was 


youns.” My play was the Orphan of China, 
which had never been acted there: My diſh of 
Tea, at which there were no qualms, miſcon- 
ceptions, or abuſe—all went down glibly The 
| farce was Love A-la-Mode—But the difference 
of repreſentation, and the opinion of the Hull 


audience, was ſo indulgent. that night, as made 


me feel overpaid for the vexations, and miſhaps 
that attended my performing Sir Archy at York. 
I made my beſt bow, my beſt ſpeech, and from 
the. front of the houſe to the performers behind 
the curtain, there was an inftance of mutual har- 


mon; 


e 
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mony; and not one amongſt them was more 
pleaſed than my good genius Mr. Baker, with 
whom I went accidentally to Vork, meaning to 
paſs one week, and bid, in all probability, that 
lace an eternal adieu as an ator. . 
I had engaged on my own terms with Mr. Ivo- 
ry, the proprietor, for the whole ſeaſon at Nor- 
5 wich, till the benefits commenced at that town, 
| My quarters were ſecured in the London coach, 


my baggage all packed, and I was near the eve of 

* my departure from Vork city that January 1766, 

5 being the laſt place of wiſhing to ſtay at, or even 

. to deign viſiting in future. On the Thurſday ſe- 

: veral gentlemen waited on Mr. Baker, hearing I 

X was in Vork, and informed him that many la- 

4 dies and gentlemen would eſteem themſelves 
moch indebted to Mr. Wilkinſon's politeneſs if he 

5 would aſſiſt the charity for the boys and girls, 


. play on the following Saturday, and favour them 
h ſo far on that night as to oblige them with the 

, farce of Love A-la-Mode, .and- perform Mr. 

2 Macklin's character of Sir Archy Mac Sarcaſm, 
—Reader, are you not thunder-ftruck but reſt 
of 
J- 


ſatisfied it is no more ſtrange than true, Mr, 
Baker referred the gentlemen to me, very pro- 


10 perly obierving he had no right to make any re- 
ce queſt of the kind—the which ceremony they 
11 Paid me. I was then traverſing the ſlage as a 
de noon walk—there they. repeated their petition, 
ps In anſwer | urged the inconvenience, and that 
k. my journey, &c. would not permit, my time for 
8 being at Norwich being fixed; and in particular 
nd mentioned, had that not been ſo urgent, I had a 


r- WH particular averſion ever to. think of acting in, 
T; - | 1 | | 55 Love 
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Love A-la-Mode in ſuture at Vork, as the treat- 
ment I had ſuſtained, during the repreſentation 
of that excellent farce in the laſt race-week, was 
ſuch as would deter me from attempting Sir 
 Archy on that ſtage again, and from that per- 
formance begged to be excuſed; but added, if 
my acting any other part either in play or.farce, 
or both, could poſſibly contribute to their enter- 
ta inment and aſſiſt the charity, my ſervices, ſuch 
as they were,, the public might freely command, 
Mr. Ta fker of York was with the gentlemen, 
and he immediately replied, that feveral leading 
families were then at York for the winter ſeaſon 
who were not there in the race-week; and thoſe 
pr ons who were fo anxious to have Love Ala- 
Mode had ſeen it often acted in London; that it 
could not be denied but a ſtrange miſconception 
had prevailed the night it had been prefented in 
the race-week ; but the ladies, one and all, who 
had been at the laſt concert night, aſſured Mr. 
Wilkinſon they ſheuld be highly entertained if he 
would treat them with Love A-la- Mode. I he- 
gan to relax in my ſulkineſs, and with a little 
more perfuaſion, added ta my own good opinion 
of tke piece, and to regain my honour in 81 
Archy, complied with their ſolicitations, but 
told them I expected applauſe, not inſult, which 
was readily promiſed ; it was a debt of honour, 
and Was juſtly paid, as they kept their words 
even to over- balance with added intereſt; for 
the whole farce was a continued roar of approba- 
tion and laughter.—0 reader! how is this jum- 
ble of events to be accounted for? as Hamlet 
ſays, There is Tomething in this more than 
EF; 0, ö natural, 
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natural, if Philoſophy could find it out.“ - And 
what is more worthy obſervation, that very farce 
of Love A-la-Mode, which had four months be- 
fore grieved my heart in Auguſt, ſhould in cold 
January not only render back compenſation with 
exceſs of warm joy, but was actually the ſole 
cauſe of rendering York many years-my agree- - 


able place of reſidence, with a cheerful happy 


home, as the circumſtance evidences, from Janu- 
ary 1766 to this day June; 4, 1790, his Majeſty's 
birth day,-God bleſs the King, ſend him a 
long and proſperous reign—and may I hve with 
health and happineſs to repeat my yearly pe- 
tition. „„ 3 
The narration I have juſt now. given fully 
proves how ſtrange, perplexed, various, and un- 
foreſeen, and how little we can tell what pro- 
perly ought to be done ſor. the beſt, or judge of 
conſequences, in our ſhort” uncertain date of hu- 
mani, 8 3; „„ 
The leading perſons were ſo pleaſed with their 
entertainment and my acquieſcence, that they 
called a conſultation the day following the cha- 
rity play; at which meeting they mentioned, 
that the Vork theatre was in a very declining 
ſtate, even to the diſgrace of the city dirty 
ſcenes, dirty clothes, all dark and diſmal.— As to 
the ſcenes being ſo tattered it muſt be granted as 
inexcuſable, as Mr. Baker was a painter of emi- 
nence; his knowledge and taſte in drawing will 
ever ſpeak for him while one of his remaining 
prints of York or Lincoln miniſter is to be ſeen ;— 
But in defence of lazineſs I muſt mention his ad- 


vanced age, with two: bad ſervants attending 


him 
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him as natural enemies the gout and the rheu- 
matiſm. The getitlemen urged to Mr. Taſker, 
that as Mr. Wilkinſon was univerſally acquaint- 
ed with theatrical matters, and having been in 
London, here, there, and every where, it 
would be greatly for the advantage of Mr. Ba- 
ker, and alſo for the public, if he would make 
Mr. Wilkinſon ſuch an offer as might render it 
worth his while, on refleQtion, to tempt him to 
fix his reſidence at York; as Mr. Wilkinſon cer- 
tainly muſt by that time have ſatisfied himſelf 
with a life of rambling. (But in that point they 
were miſtaken) Mr. Taſker was deſired to conſi- 
der that propoſal, and wait-on Mr. Baker with 
what they partially termed Ie general opinion 
of the town, Mr. Taſker loſt no time, (as he 
loved buſineſs) but inſtantly waited on Mr. Ba- 
ker, and informed him of the particulars of thoſe 
gentlemen's opinions. Mr. Baker, though real- 
ly attached to me, yet heſitated on that ſudden 
intelligence, as it ſeemed to threaten a blow on 
his own conſequence, arbitrary ſway, and love 
of power, which few have philoſophy ſufficient 
to adopt and approve: He told Mr. Taſker, 
that his friend Tate got a great deal of money at 
various places, and that Vork theatre could not, 
by any means, afford topay Mr. Wilkinſon ſuch 
a ſufficient compenſation as would induce him to. 
give up his yearly excurſions, and be plagued 
with the never-ceaſing troubles that daily attend 
the attempt of guiding a company of comedians, 


whoſe various tempers, vanities, -and felf ex- 


pectations, were to the full as difficult to fatisy 
as the public; and concluded with flatly” pro- 
0 fs 5 nouncing 
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nouncing that the matter was impracticable.— 


Mr. Taſker anſwered him, that it was not im- 


practicable it might be eaſily accompliſhed ;— 
and without ſome eſſential aſſiſtance at this junc- 
ture to the theatre, he töld Mr. Baker he muſt 
be ruined; and Providence had thrown Mr. 
Wilkinſon there at that time, perhaps for the 
preſervation of both: He perſiſted with hinting 
to Mr. Baker, that by having built a new thea- 
tre at York from his own pocket, he had run in- 
to a debt that would involve him much; and 
you ſay,” added Mr. Taſker, that you eſteem 
Tate Wilkinſon as your ſon, why then, in God's 


name, make him your adopted heir, and act as 


his father: - you have neither children nor rela- 
tions, make Wilkinſon ſurvivor to all your the- 


atrical property—let your dwelling-houſe be his 


home—give his benefits at York, Hull, and 
Newcaſtle, clear from all charges—appoint him 
a competent falary—and as Mr. Wilkinſon has 


ſums on bond—allow him intereſt for his money, 
and your property being aſſigned to him will be 
more than a ſufficient ſecurity.”=—— The money 
(which Baker wanted) had with him the greateſt 
weight in the argument, as it generally has with 
all the human race. He told Mr. Taſker that 
he hada ſincere regard for the young gentleman; 


and after a ſhort ſilence, and ſighing woefully, 


he ſaid, if Mr. Taſker would make fuch a pro- 
poſal to Mr. Wilkinſon, he would” agree to it, 
and hoped it would be for the comfort and hap= 
pineſs of both, declaring, had he poſſeſſed a for- 
tune, he could not have bequeathed it to any we ; 
FX ts 0 85 wit 


accumulated ſome few hundreds, borrow ſuch 
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witn more ſatis faction than to his adopted Tate; 
for he had proved himſelf a good ſon, and he 
had for that worthy point of character looked on 
himielf as Mr. Wukinfor's -parental guardian 
from the time of his mother's death.—The dia- 
logue thus firithed, Mr. Tatker called on me 
to walk half an hour in the Minſter, and ſoon 
broached, related, and explained all the particu- 
lars juſt now inſerted. ' The being exalted to 
the rank of general, that is, being created a ma- 
nager, ſtruck my bewildered fancy, and I glow- 
ed at the idea it was impoſſible for me to con- 
on the eagerneſs. with which I embraced the 
offer „ 


And ſo I dreamt of riches; honour, pow'r—— 
*Z was but a dream tho”, and that dream is o'er, 


Certainly at that time I walked in my fleep, 
and it was long before I waked ; for my imagi- 
nation was crowded with an. -»d to my cares, 

(little ſuppoſing they were then only beginning) 
and my uncontroulable lordly will, and my ſelt- 
| ſufficiency, prevented any. apprehenſions from 
thoſe rocks where other managers had ſplit, 
been involved, and ſhipwrecked; for my wiſdom 
and experience, I to myſelf pronounced, would 
guide the veſſel ſafely into haven well laden with 
honours. _ VVV 
Writings were quickly drawn, ſigned, and ſeal- 
ed: I lent Mr, Baker all my money—firſt one 
thouſand, and at different times after four hun- 
dred pounds more: Thus I ſuddenly became 
menarch over a ſet of people that never — 
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been accuſtomed to reſtraint, but to be their 
own maſters and their manager's directors: They 
approved not of being under monarchial ſway, 
but were of levelling principles. Many improve- 
ments in point of management I framed to be 
put into immediate execution, ſuch as regarded 
regulation, alteration, new diſcipline, with many 
neceſſary et ceteras, which like battles are eaſily 
planned and executed over a chearſul table chit- 
chat converſation, but a very different and diffi- _ 
cult undertaking when to be put intg actual e xe- 
cution: Every geographer can adviſe, direct, and 
find fault: It is eaſy to traverſe the world by 
quickly turning round its globe, but it would re- 
quire more than the geographer's lifetime to ex- 
plore the extent in reality. A 
One minute gives invention to deſttoy, 
What to rebuild whole ages would employ. 
In ſhort every table that allows of players be- 

ing a ſubje& for converſation, there each Mr. 

and Mrs. Problem, and Maſter and Miſs Quick- 

ſight, can engage, diſcharge, and ſettle the 

Whole windings of a theatre, remove all diffi- 
Ncollies, and point out each proper arrangement 

d alteration with the utmoſt facility. | 
My Eri{t debut, as regent, was in January 1766, 
Coriolanus, for Mr. Robertſon's benefit. My. 
dual atiempts at reformation coſt me more, 
ans, and met with much more obſtinate oppo- 
on from the perfermers than the public, 1! 
all not enter upon the various adventures that 

are happened in the long courſe of ali oſt 

Vol. III. PORE ng twenty= 
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twenty-five years, yet as I have included my en- 
trance as commander in chief, I muſt defcribe 


one ſevere edict in force when I aſſumed the. 


regency reins, though not altogether unnoticed 
in the foregoing part of this hiſtory, as I recol- 
lect having hinted at ſomething like it when 


- ſpeaking of the Norwich company—l mean the 
- cuſtom of the man and his wife returning thanks 


on the flage—and what was truly dreadful, the 


draggle-tailed Andromache in froſt, rain, hail, 
and fnow, dglivering her benefit play bills from 


door to door, © where piercing winds blew ſharp, 


and the chill rain dropped from ſome penthouſe 
on ker wretched head: But uſe had in ſome 


meaſure rendered it familiar—and no wonder if 
Hector's widow, When ſuppliant and in tears, 


was induced, on ſuch ſolicitations, to accept with 


thanks a chearing drop. When I mentioned 


that degrading and painful cuſtom to the com- 
pany at York, previous to my being manager, 


they ſeemed to lament the woes they ſuſtained 


as the lahorious cuſtom of their workhouſe duty 


(for it really was little leſs humbling) and to have 


heard thoſe complaints a ſtranger would natural- 
ly have enquired=— 


$2. 3-4 


o 


Are all theſe wretches ſlaves ? 


And the reader -Tparticularly. if theatrical) will 
ſtart with aſtoniſhment when I aver on my word, 


that when I put the law in force to entirely aud 
decidedly relieve thoſe ladies and gentlemen from 


- the complained of evident hardſhip, it was fe- 


ceived by the then York company of 1766 5 
l ; | | mafks 


— S 
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marks of diſguſt, and a conſpired combination 
againſt me, their chief, in conſequence enſued: 
— Such is the force of habit, and the uſe of com- 
plying with deſpicable meanneſs, rather than 
run the hazard of loſing a trifle :—-So how could 
] make thoſe free that were by nature ſlaves ? 
Their pleas were, that the guaiity would not come 
(a phraſe conſtantly uſed in country towns by 
the lower people); that the town inhabitants 
would be much enraged, and that Mr. Wilkinſon 
was not ſubjected to ſuch ſupercilious duty; be- 
ſides it was apparently to the advantage of the 
theatre; and as the manager ſhared the receipts 
on benefit nights, he had no cauſe to complain 
or be diſſatisfied ; he reaped the advantages, and 
the performers. only had the difficulties to en- 
counter. Thoſe arguments I treated as futile, 
weak, abſurd, and not to the purpoſe.—l gave 
my anſwer as a determined one: Firft, I obſerv- 
cd the diſcredit they appeared in when compar- 
ed with the performers in London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool, Bath, and every other theatre. 
under regular and gentleman-like eftabliſhment; 
and what weighed in my opinion even more ma- 
terially was, that I was confirmed in my o.] _ 
judgment that not any performer of the leaſt 
diſtinguiſhed , reputation, gentleman. or lady, 
would ever protefſionally._ viſit the York or Hull 
| theatres where ſuch: deſpicable . compliance was 
to be exacted, or, in conſequence of not obey- 


ing, run the hazard of forfeiting their claim to 


lavour and patronage from the public at large, 
and be termed impertinent, proud, affected and 
impudent: Therefore I, againſt all remon- 

- A103. 2: ſtrances 
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j ſtrances (or fear of public alehouſe abuſe," which 
{ moſt managers have the happineſs of under going) not 
| only made, enacted, and confirmed as a law, 
that the manner of returning thanks, and parad- 
ing the ſtreets with play-bills, ſnould be utterly 
aboliſhed, and that the modes of the reſpectable 
theatres, as far as praQicable ſhould be introduc- 
&d and pur thto-pradice;, © Tring 
Good God! what a fight ! to actually behold 
Mr. Frodſham, bred as a gentleman, with fine 
natural talents, and eſteemed in Vork as a Gar- 
rick, the Hamlet of the age, running aſter, or 
ſtopping a gentleman on horſeback to deliver his 
benefit bill, and beg halfa crown, (then the price 
of the boxes.) During Mr. Baker's life I never 
had authority ſufficient to prevent the perform- 
ers from conſtantly attending the-a{ſembly-rooms 
and preſenting their petitions; but when 1 Was 
exalted from regent to the being fole monarch, 
for the credit of Vork city and myſelf, I was 
then obeyed; though in all ſtates there will be 
now and then refractory black-hearted rebels ſtart 
up, whoſe ſouls are truly malignant and not to 
be controuled, but in the end ſuch' people make 
themſelves ſo hated and deſpiſed, that in conſe- 
quence of their bad tongues, and their own adi. 
ons giving the lie to their fawning and diſſembled 
goodneſs, their ſervices are ſhunned every whete, 
and they fall into the net they defigned for 
others. VVV 
A year before Mr. Baker's death T expended 
no leſs than 500 l. by obtaining an act of partia- 
ment in my own name ſor two royal patents, 
for twenty-one years, for York and Hull * 
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which the parliament and his Majeſty honoured 
me with granting: and about ſeven years ſince 
his Majeſty again honoured me with renewed 
patents; for which, to my gracious ſovereign, 
and to the high aſſembled Lords and Commons, 
1 humbly, dutifully, and with the trueſt gratitude, ' 
ſubmiſſively. hope they will h6nour me by their 
acceptance of my fincere thanks and acknow- 
ledgments. By that grant it is a ſecurity for 
the ſums L have expended; beſides being dubbed 
e/quire, and my troop being relieved from the 
fubterſuge of acting under a concert of muſic, 
and preſenting a play gratls. . 
If theſe Memoirs and Anecdotes ohtain the 
compliment of an hout's peruſal, it is as much as 
] can hope or expect; for-an hiſtory. of this or 
any kind Jam not equahb to treat on, were it no 
more than that of Jack the Giant Killer; and 
fear the reſult will prove after all that I am really 
a poor poet in the full ſenſe of the word, and may 
add, that no boy was ever ſo weary of his tutor, 
girl ot her bib, nun of doing penance, ot old maid 
of being chaſte, as Lam with thirty-four years 
rolling about in a reſtleſs theatrical hemiſphere, 
Indeed my broken leg, with conſtant confinement 
and indifferent health, has rendered this work 
partly a matter of amuſement:—Praiſe I am too 
humble to expect, or think I by any ways de- 
ſerve; and as to abuſe for my attempt in writing, 
I fear it will be much below criticiſm, but know 
the mode of the human mind full well to expect 
my being below ill- nature, contempt, or ſeurrili- 
ty. lf any pen of merit think theſe ſheets worth 
an attack on my feeble and - acknowledged 
CEE te” eb bo ignrance, 
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ignorance, I will receive the dart as a noble, un- 
expected, and an honovrable extinction of no- 
thing. But I will not, like melancholy Jaques, 
moral on the time more than to obſerve, I do 
not at this junAture perceive any extraordinary 
light or pleaſing proſpeQ to cheer my walk down 
hill, for I am truly weary, lame, and tired with 
ſervice; though each month certainly preſents 
the proſpect of this world's leſſening to my view, 
and the vaſt abyſs more plain and ready to in- 
gulph and ſwallow, where we ſhall all be enve- 
| Joped, and imperceptibly view new lights for in- 
formation, by the permiſſion of a Superior 


— ,, abide bo 8 
Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither, 


The reader, I think, cannot, on a ſummary 
of my whole life collected, pronounce it has been 
| ſolely that of pleaſure.— Thanks to my God for 
my happy ſtate of temper; for I can declare, 
that in the whole courſe of my days, in the tedi- 
dus round of fifty-one years, I have not known 
nine out of the number to term thoſe of miſery. 
or real grief: And though my life has been chec- 
quered by innumerable ſituations, in which I 
have been whimſically and variouſly placed, con- 
ſequently no wonder, if I have often acted right, 
that I have alſo oftener acted wrong ; and, like 
an eager child, have not only taſted but devour- 
+ ed the ſweets, and now make faces at a ſew bit- 
ters, and wiſh and want to be ſecure of health 
and happineſs on bond to the end of my * : | 
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for Adverſity I do not like to get acquainted with, 
though at times I fear ſhe will be ſending a card 
of invitation, and compelling me to dine with 
her Willy Nilly, and perchance without a clean 
table-cloth—and that is horrid, unleſs truly Bun- 


gry. But alas 7 


Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for ourſelves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, twere all alike | ,; +: 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 
touch'd JJC 
But to fine iſſues: Nor Nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, _ 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines __ 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor--= . 
 Botlt thanks and uiee-\7 07 EET TE 


In this ſumbled work, as to the purſuing a York 
ſtage hiſtory, it would here be wrong ; but T 
will, at a ſuture opportunity, under the title of 
the Wandering Patentee las chriſtened by Mr. 
_ Woodfall) make a collection of ſome particular 

occurrences and per ſonages, that may divert and 
direct the fouthern or northern readers, theatri- 
cal or otherwife, to underſtand, as to incomes, 
of every theatricat government; alſo a liſt of 
ſuch principal London and other performers as I 
have had the ſatisfaction to introduce to, and 
grace the York ſtage with, for the credit of my- 
ſelf and that city to the preſent time; with the 
merits of the Vork performers in rotation. I ſhall 
alſo mention particulars relative to the Edinburgh 
theatre, where I had the honour to be manager 
for one whole ſeaſon and two race weeks, and 
F a 
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many other theatrical excurſions and favours 
from particular perſons. Alſo the Hull, Leeds, 
Doncaſter, Wakefield, and Pontefract theatres, 
from the year 1765: I have throughout uſed free- 
dom of fpeech, without which, if written under 
mean appreher ſions, many perſons and tranſacti- 
ons could never have heen fairly underſtood; and 
on the ground of integrity, with honour, truth, 
and honeſty, 1 hope and truſt I ſhall ever ſtand 
firm, whether as an elevated or a depreſſed cha- 
rudter. When I walk with my memory, Toften 
get a pleaſing hour, by reflecting with gratitude, 
and bowing with adoration to my God for his pe- 
culiar goodneſs, and his ſnatching me from the 
brink of the graze, when ſunk with poverty 
and every threatening approach of miſery, and 
then lifting me up with his own almighty arm, 
and, reſtoring. me to inſtant, health, accompanied 
with worthy and benevolent friends, reſpect, and 
affluence, which prevented at the ſame time the 
beſt of mothers from ſinking with her grey hats 
_ Into the grave with ſorrow, and bleſſing me with 
the power and the will to give comfort to her 
latter years and days; and above all am conſoled 
with my parent's confeſſion to God, that her ſon 
was the cauſe of that unexpected and uninterrupt- 
ed happineſi Here let me ſtop my career, 
and ſincerely thank my readers, if they have 
been enabled by patience, that ſweet handed 
maid, to travel ſo * to receive them, and can- 
dour and willing memory to recollect the traces 
of my origin. 1 will conclude, like Othello, of 
wyſelf, that io the year 1766 I have faithfully 
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ran it o'er, even from my boyiſh days unto the 
very date that I here have told it. 

The many favours and friendſhips I have been 
honoured with for near thirty-four years would 
make me deſpicable to myſelf, did I not glory in 
thus acknowledging and pledging aſſurance, that 
aQs of kindneſs and goodneſs will never be for- 
gotten by me. If I have not all I wiſh, pray 
God make me contented with what I have. 1 


am not too old to learn, neither am I without 


hopes that madam Fortune will ſurpriſe me when 
in one of her generous frolics:— I will not forget 


her if ſhe will not forget me. 


But tis the mind ſhould make the dy neb, 
Indeed *twould be qr; Ms 
For me to judge of happineſs and woe, a 
Shall ignorance of good and ill | 
Dare to direct the Eternal Will 55 


Surely no ln Therefore will ven le with with- 
ing every proſperity to my friends in Great- 


Britain and Ireland, and particularly to thoſe 


who are my friends and patrons in my own cir- 


cuit of York, Hull, Leeds, Wakefield, Doncaſ- 
ter, and PontefraQ. | 


Tam, with true reſpect, KI Rs and po 
their much honoured, and devoted | 
| humble ſervant to command, py 
N ATE WILKINSON, * 
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ſure to > offend, uncertain whom to pleaſe. 


Terk, 1790. 
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A poor player, 


Who frets and ſtruts his life upon the ſtage, 


And then is heard no more, 
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As in my elbow (though not always my 
eaſy) chair, I love to prattle and tell old tales, 
and remember with advantage what feats were 
done, T muſt here entreat the patience and at- 
tention of ſuch young perſons who fix their 
preſent, thoughts on ſtage pageantry, and their 
views on future greatneſs, wherein. they image 
to their pleaſing warm ideas how far they ſhall 
ſurpaſs thoſe whom they now look up to and 
admire; for there are many actors and aQtreſſes 
of the 1 — 960 age, not yet arrived at mediocrity 
as profeſſots, yet are advanced in years, and far 
on their journey to the world's end, who boldl: 
affirm, that were the actors of the old ſcho 
now in being, they would not pleaſe if they were 
to dreſs their characters as they did forty or 
| fixty years ago, There, certainly, the preſent 
actors? obſervations would be right, but in point 
of ſterling aQing ſurely in an error. 
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That there are gentlemen and ladies of infls 
nite merit in moſt ſtage departments I rejoice at, 
as their emolument is a reward to their; merits, 
. as well as for the honour and credit of the pro- 
A El, 55 
5 - As to dreſs I draw this concluſion, that was 
\ Mr. Garrick exiſting, with the vigour and ap- 

pearance of thirty, yet, if he was to act Ranger 
now, he certainly would not dreſs that agreeable 
rake as he did forty-three years before this time, 
but as Mr. Lewis, or any other competent judge 
does dreſs that character. And as to the acting, 
I muſt perſiſt, (and there are thouſands living to 
back my aſſertion). that. Mr., Garrick would have 
been a.natural performer one hundred years, ago: 
he was the moſt ſhining general player Thave yet 
| Teen; and were he to act Ranger an hundred 
years hence he would be a natural Ranger then, 
and for a very ſimple rule: (Mr. Macklin. was of 
the old, and is now of the new ſchool; yet. L 
never heard of his deviating from Nature as an 
inſtructor or an actor. —for Nature ever will be 
Nature.—Mr, King's and Mr. Vates's excellen- 
cies of the old ſchool proves this. —Shakſpeare 
wrote two hundred years ago, and could he 
wiite in the preſent æra, he could not make the 
characters better in boldneſs ar expreſſion of lan- 
guage than thoſe he wrote before. Il do not 
ümpertinently, or like an old ſtager ſay, Could 
Mr. Quin and Mr. Ryan act now, they would 
NF give the ſame ſatisfaction as they did then. 
# Ihe reaſon is evident, though they pleaſed the 


F audience of that age, yet the mode and manner 
riot being natural in many characters, the preſent: 
1 e "RI 
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good diſcriminating. taſte that pervades would not 
reliſh or ſuffer it. Mr. Quin's tragedy was ſtrut» If 
ting, pompous, languid, tireſome, and wanted 4:8 

ſpirit, But the ſame idea of one hundred yearg 1181 
given juſt now as ſuppoſition for Mr, Garrick's ua | 
Ranger, would have an equal. claim at preſent 
with Mr. Quin's Falſtaff; for he was much the LY; | 
beſt any living perſon has ſeen, as he had every 1 
requiſite from Nature: And though Henderſon oh! 
had great merit, his Falſtaff was much inferior, 16 | 
as all he did was the effect of ſtudy and art, hav- 1 
ing neither the perſon, the voice, nor the eye, 4186 
in particular, for that part; in each of theſe. im 
material points Henderſon was deficient. Now 1 
Quin, with a boitle of claret and a full houſe, the 
inſtant he was on the ſtage was Sir John Falſtafff. 
hin... a EST 1 
As the well-teeming earth, [4 
With rivers and ſhow'rs, „„ 
With ſmiling brings for tn % 
Her fruits and her flow'rs, __. 
So Falſtaff will never decline; — 
Still fruitſul and gay, Hm 
Wh le moiftens his A 1 1 
And his rain and his rivers are wine: if! 
Of the world he has all but its care; i 8 
No load, but of fleſh, will he bear; 8 
_ - | He laughs off his pack, ' 1 
Takes aà cup of old lack,  - 11. 
N And away with all ſorrow and care. 1 
þ Qoin's Harry the Eighth, Sir John Brute, al! 
the Falſtaffs, Old Bachelor, Volpone, Apemantus, | * 
L Brutus, Ventidius, Biſhop Gardiner, Clauſe, Ge Wl 
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ſter, were all, with ſeveral others, all his own; 
nor have theſe characters already mentioned 
ever truly flouriſhed as when inſpired by bim. 
Put out of his particular walk he was ever border. 
ing on the ridiculous: His * Richard was very 
heavy, laborious, and unnatural, and it was ten 
thought ſo; as I recolle&@ reading 4 liſt of plays 
in a magazine for the year 1750, where, in the 
catalogue of tragedies and comedies there inſert- 
ed, was the following line 


N RICHARD, Y Quin. Much hiſed. 


Uis Othello, Macbeth, Lear, &e. all as bad: He 
| layed Chamont. What would our* modern 
ux think of young Chamont, as I have ſeen 
| Mr. Quin act it at the age of ſixty? He was 
equipped in a long, griſly, half-powdered perri- 
wig, hanging low down on each fide the breaſt 
and down the back, a heavy ſcarlet coat and 
waiſtcoat trimmed with” broad gold lace, black 
velvet breeches, a black ſilk neckcloth, black 
ſtockings, a pair of ſquare-toed ſhoes, with an 
old- faſhioned pair of ſtone buckles ;—and the 
youthful, the fiery Chamont adorned himſelf 
with a-pair of ſtiff ba h-top'd white gloves, with 
a broad ald ſeollop'd 1 laced hat, which when ta- 
| ken off the head, and having preſſed the old wig, 
and viewing His fair round belly with fat capon 
lined, he looked like Sir Johet Brute in the di unk · 
en ſcene. | 
Mr. Garrick brought to the worlds light the 
ſpicited Chamont; old Ryan was the ſtrong and 
apy ** with a red face, and voice truly 
hortible, 
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horrible, which, like Portia,, you might quickly 
have diſtinguiſhed, ** He knows. me, as the blind 
man does the cuckoo, by my bad voice. 
Ryan alſo added bad deportment, and was not 
near ſo well dreſſed as Quin's Chamont, though 
in much the ſame extraordinary manner; and by 
them ſtood Mr. Barry in. Caſtalio, in a; neat bag 
wig, then of the neweſt faſhion, in his bloom 
and prime of life; and was certainly one of the 
handſomeſt men ever ſeen on or off the ſtage, 
with Mrs.-Cibber, all-elegance and neatneſs by 
his fide as Monimia. The fight of the two an- 
cient heroes of antiquity. made ſuch a contraſt in 
the Quanrtetto, that it ſtruck even my features 
at the age of eleven with riſibility., It fo, what 
a whimſical feeling. of tragi-comedy mult. it have 
diffuſed. on the muſcles. of the pit critics, who 
then decided all diſputes, damnations, &c. which 
at preſent, to ſave the audience trouble, the 
mornin E have taken moſt of the grand ar- 
ticles of ſetting up or knocking down into their 
own e ꝙ tft, to TY 
It is incumbent to remember, though Ryan's 
figure for Phocyas, Frankley, Sir George Airy, 
& c. would now appear extravagantly: ridiculous, 
yet on the London boards no actor for a courſe 
of years could have ſtood more eſteemed and re- 
ſpectable; and be it obſerved, that in deſpite of 
all theſe deficiencies of voice, manner, .perſon, 
dreſs, years, &c. his Edgar, mad ſcene of Oref- 
tes, fourth · act ſcene of Macduff, Ford, Dumont 
in Jane Shore, nay even Lord Townly, (though 
very likely performed the ſame, week by Mr. Bar- 
ry, who was in every point moſt nnn. 
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that character) yet he never repeated the [af 
ſcene of that part, or the mad ſcenes of Edpar, 
without evincing ſuch-a ſtrong ſenſe and feeling, 
; accompanied with judginent, as removed for the 
time all fight or fenſe of his defects and oddities, 
Mr. Woodward aſſured me, that when Mr. 
Garrick went with him to ſee Ryan's Richard 
the Third, meaning to be inwardly merry, that 
" Garrick, on the contrary, was aſtoniſhed at what 
he ſaw working in the mind of the ungraceful, 
ſlovenly, and ill-dreſſed figure, which told him 
more than he before knew, and which cauſed 
_Garrick's bringing to light that unknown excel. 
| lence as his own, which'i in Ryan had remained: 
_ unnoticed and buriet}. 
There are confeſſedly more than fre to 0 
actors of merit now to what there were in 1747; 
- for their Cloughs, Vaughans, Dagger Marrs, 
Mozeens, Ackmans, Anderſons, Pagets, Oats's, 
Redmans, Wignels, &c. &c. would not now 
| (were they living) be permitted to act at the York 
or Holl theatres, ſo nice are they grown, and 
there is ſuch decent acting in general through- 
out the kingdom: Vet we muſt not ſuppoſe Mr. 
Cibber did not underſtand polite life and good 
breeding when he wrote the characters of Eotd 
and Lady Townly ; they were ' judged fo then, 
and are ſo ſlill—ard prove that the author knew 
foll as well what a lady of quality ſhould'be as 
the modern writers do. Indeed our fine ladies at 
| preſent on the ſtage are trifling when compared 
with Lady Townly,' Lady Betty Modifh, - Milla- 
mant, Maria (now Charlotte in the Hypocrite), 
'uqa Ae others. As a proof, thoſe old” writ- 
| ten 


if 
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ten charaQers, are what every young female fa - 
ſhionable candidate wiſhes to play; aſk Mrs. 
Abington and Miſs Farren what characters they 
chooſe to give the firſt impreſñon in? they will 
quickly anſwer, Charlotte in the Hypocrite, Shak- 
ſpeare's Beatrice, Lady Betty, &c. Now if Cib- 
ber wrote his ladies charaCters and his fops well, 
he at that time knew how to play them; but 


that was, according to the particular mode of 


his own, which pleaſed : But his manner would. 
not pleaſe u | gueſs, becauſe that of another 
age : His Foppington was a coxcomb of that 
time, and Sir Fopling Flutter, with Sir Courtley 
Nice: Now there are. no ſuch characters ex- 
tant, and therefore Lord Foppington is not ſo 


pleaſing a repreſentative of quality as he was 


forty years ago: Ard I not only think, but ven- 


ture to affirm, againſt many judgments of ſtage _ 
opinions of a modern green room, that the ce- 


lebrated Mrs. Oldfield's Lady Townly, &c, would 
be now pronounced excellent. My imagination 


leads me to pin faith on this opinion, becauſe my 


brethren will remark 'her tragedy did not ſuit 


with the bombaſtic taſte of thoſe actois who de- 
voted themſelves at the tragic fhrine; and the 


true cauſe has been, that ſhe was more natural. 


than her predeceſſors, and her converſation. and 


manners were univerſally admired as a lady, which 


| muſt have been the reſult of obſervation, and her 
being admitted on a familiar and reſpeQable foot- 


ing with perſons of the firſt diſtinction, who ad- 
mired the elegance of the aQreſs, and ſaw them- 


| ſelves in her: And perſons of true taſte and diſ- 


tinQion, ; however the dreſs of the times may 
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differ, will ever be eaſy, affable, attractiye, and 
engaging.—Nay, it can be eaſily explained to 
young obſervers, almoſt to a certainty; for look 
back a very few years, and they will find once a 
year that the ton for being ſeen in public, in the 
month of January, was naked and bare ; and 
another year the neck and boſom all muffſed and 
barricaded, in July and Auguſt: Yet to a Duch- 
eſs of Devonſhire or Rutland, both natives and 
foreigners bow with admiration, in the ſame 
manner, whether the behind is ſwelled or dimi- 
niſhed; as whatever they do, eaſe and elegance 
muſt be attendants: therefore the habiliment to 
ſuch perſons matters very little to a critical ob- 
ſerver, whether they are ſeen decked ſimply in 
an Iriſh poplin, or accoutred in all the gaudy 
plumes of the maſt extravagant change of re- 
vailing Paris faſhions : And if Mrs, Oldfield's drefs' 
for Lady Townly, or Lady Betty, with Mrs. 
Abington's or any other fine lady's dreſs, were, 
row put into a fire, the latter would be con- 
ſumed to athes that might help 2 hot-houſe, 
but I fear not produce intrinſic worth but the 
Oldiel' s would prove " 
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The expence for the rates polig on of 
3 is enormous, but there is nothi1 
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reſts in the word taſte, I know this myſelf per- 
fectly, by having had, about twenty years ago, 


an old wardrobe I found in the ruins of my the- 


atrical Herculaneum, and which was of great 
antiquity, and had appertained to Roman em- 
perors, kings, &c. when nat a performer, lady 
or gentleman of the London theatres, but would 
have involuntatily laughed at the old broad feams 
of gold and ſilver lace, and-have caſt piteous and 
contemptuous looks on the country. performers 
thus loaded with trumpery: Yet thoſe deſpica- 
ble clothes had, at different periods of time, be- 
decked real lords and dukes, and were bought at 


much Jeſs price than now; and would produce, 


by one day's labour of ſtripping merely the old 


materials, forty or fifty pounds to provide a ſup= 


per if the ſtomach required. And I can aſſert 


and prove, that my preſent wardrobe is far ſu- 


perior to any out of London, without excepting 


Dublin or Edinburgh, and has been attended 


with conſiderable expence, far beyond the bounds 


of prudence-or common- ſenſe. It is true, as a 


purchaſer of the theatre, the wardrobe is of great 
coſt and value, and would ſhew ea play without 
tear or difgrace to any audience whatever, as 
numbers can teſtify; but would not, in a. ſtate 
of bankruptcy, pay -INTRINSICALLY, as the 
old deſpiſed King Lear's ſuit almoſt ſingly would 
have done; as all now conſiſts of foil, ſpangles, 


beads, interwoven faſt embroidery, ſilks, ſatins, 


Kc. which ſoon wear: An old petticoat, made 


for a large hoop: ef the Ducheſs of Northumber- 
land, thir ty years ago, would have ſerved a queen 


in the theatre ſeveral years, then deſcended to a 


ducheſe 
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ducheſs of Suffolk, afterwards made two hand- 
fome tragedy ſhapes for an old rich Spaniard, and 
ten years after that burn and produce money to 
- purchafe thirty yards of luſtring for a modern 
ſtage lady. Thirty years ago not a Templar, or 
decent dreſſed young man, but wore a rich gold 
laced hat, and a ſcarlet waiſtcoat with a broad 
gold lace ;—as the miſer 1 * he carried an 
eſtate upon his back;;z”—alſo laced frocks ſor 
morning dreſs. I have now worn, occaſionly, by 
comedians (for old characters of wealth) a ſuit of 
purple cloth, with gold vellum holes, that I fre- 
quently wore when a young man as a faſhiona- 
ble dreſs, and ſpoke the prologue to the Author, 
gave Tea, &c. on the London ſtage, and after 
that uſed it as my common drefs to parade the 
ſtreeis at noon: But I muſt juſtly coincide with 
the point of truth, and declare, the characteriſ- 
tic dreflings of plays forty years ago was very in- 
ferior indeed to what is ſeen in theſe riper years, 
particularly the comedians. At that time, no 
more than two or three principal characters, (at 
Covent Garden in particular) were well dreſſed, 
and thoſe not with any variety as now. Mrs. 
W offington's wardrobe had only the increaſe of 
one tragedy- uit, in the courſe of the ſeaſon, in 
addition to the clothes allotted to her, unleſs ſhe 
indulged herſelf; and the had a pew ſoit for Sir 
Harry Wildair, in which character Mrs. Wot- 
fington looked the man of faſhion; and Mrs. - 
13 ſports now in Sir Harry one of the beſt 
legs in the kingdom, Sir Joſhua Reynolds is a 
julge of legs, and has like Paris with his apple, 
given his dectee on that ſaid leg. 1 5 
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But the gentlemen and ladies in modern - dreſſ- 
ed tragedies, forty years ago, at Covent Garden 


theatre, wore the old laced clothes which had 


done many years ſervice at Lincoln'-Inn-Fields, 


| beſides having graced the original wearers ; and 


the ladies were in large hoops, and the velvet 
petticoats, heavily emboſſed, proved extremely 


inconvenient and troubleſome, and always a page 


behind to hear the lover's ſecrets, and keep the 
train in graceful decorum. If two princeſſes met 
on the ſtage, with the frequent ſtage-croſling, 
then pradiſed, it would now ſeem truly enter- 


taining to behold a page dangling at the tail of 
each heroine ; and | have ſeen a young lady, 


not of the moſt delicate form, who ſuſtained that 
office frequently—a Miſs Mollart ;—they are. 
now diſmiſſed, as judged unneceſſary and ſuper- 
fluous—but luckily they were pages of honour, 


and as truly to be depended upon as Edinburgh 
caddies, as I have never heard of any miſdemea- 
nor brought into court by their impeachment :. 


—Yet theatrical kings and queens, like their 


brethren mortals, ſometimes have been frail ;. 
but they were family ſecrets, and ought not to, 

be mentioned again. 1 have ſeen, Mrs. Woffing- 

ton dreſſed, in high taſte for Mrs, Phillis, for then 
all ladies? companions or gentlewomens? gentle- 
woman, actually appeared in that ſtyle of dreſs; 
_ nay, even the comical Clive dreſſed her Cham- 
bermaids, Lappet, Leitice, &c. in the fame. 


manner, authotifed from what cuſlom had war- 
ranted when they were in their younger days; 
| | 


and in my remembrance, not a firſt ſervant maid, 
or unfortunate , female, that uſurped a right of 
| M 350%" 2. $453 ah $L#-7 5 r 1 Strand | 
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Strand walk, which ſhe termed her own trodden 


8 from St. Mary-le Strand to Exeter 
hange, but what ſwaggered in her large bang- 
mg hoop, to the terror of any young novice 
who dared uſurp a footing of thoſe territories; 
In ſhort, a large hoop was a requiſite and indiſ- 
penſable mode of dreſs. Strict propriety of ha- 
biliment not any manager has yet arrived at, 
even in London; and though it is ſo highly im- 
proved theſe laſt twenty years, yet the achieve- 


ment not even money will ever be able to obtain, 


that is, while the ſtage is honoured with pretty 
women, as I ſincerely hope it ever will be ;— 
for common ſenſe, reaſon, perſuaſion, nor "ins 
treaty, will ever perſuade handſome women to 


_ appear in a farmer's daughter, or a witch, or a 


ſervant maid, but with the head dreſſed in full 


faſhion, and the feet decked j in ſatin ſhoes; yet [ 

think they would be gainers by trying dear varie- 

Gs For what will attract more than the ſimple 
U 


aker, or the truly neat chambermaid? andit 


is not every man that wiſhes for a ducheſs: be- 
ſides what an advantage to be ſeen in a gaudy at- 


tire one night, and another arrayed in pure ſim- 
plicity, and be viewed with propriety in a green 
Nuff gown, &c. and not as Madge in Love in a 
Village, or Betſy Bloſſom, with a French head, 

white ſilk Bookings, and) white ſatin ſhoes; ; by ſuch 


contradictions Nature is as diſtant from the ſtage 
now as ſhe was an hundred years ago: and ſtuff 
- ſhoes and clean cotton ſtockings would look not 
only as well, but better, by the preſervation of 


eharaQter :—Nay, the plain woman (if ſuch 


there ** would not be” behind hand, as the 
| would, 
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would, I fear, keep equal pace in abſurdity, and 
relinquiſh all pretenſions to propriety, by being 
as fantaſtical: as the moſt beautiful young one. 
And theſe contradictions of dreſs and manner of 
behaviour are often beheld off the ſtage. by 
chance obſervers, and are very. properly intro 
duced and ridiculed on, and receive the rod of 
correction from the comic Muſe, as proper ob- 
jeQs for the poet's ſatire and the public mirth. 
Not any plays throughout were ever dreſled as - 
they are now there the public enjoy a ſplendor. 
indeed ſuperior to their forefathers. Alſo in the 
magnificence of theatres, the ſcenery and light- _ 
| ing are now beyond compare; but it is evident 
| | our grannies had an idea of what they did not 
[57 polleſs, as may he proved by the orders for ſce- 
nery in Sir William Davenant's plays, Dryder's - 
Tempeſt, King Arthur, Lee's Conſtantine, Cy- 
; rus the Great, &c. &c. Except in Mr. Rich's + 
: pantomimes, the public then had ſeldom an 
. ſcenery that proved of advantage, ſo as to allure 
: the eye: But now frequently we have new 
4 ſcenery to almoſt every piece, It was very un- 
* common formerly for new plays to have more 
1 than what. we term ſtock ſcenery:— There is 
. one ſcene at Covent Garden uſed from 174) to 
1 this day in the Fop's Fortune, & c. which has 
wings and flat, of Spaniſh figures at fall length, 
W | 
ff 


Pens” 
* 


and two folding doors in the middle: -I never 


i] ice thoſe wings flide on but I feel as if ſeeing my 

1% very'old acquaintance unexpectedly. The ad- 
— vantage of the now eſtabliſhed theatres is another 
h uſeful alteration for theſe times; tho' the Opera 


e | Houſe, when firſt finiſhed, muſt have been no- 
d, | Yor. III. 18 H 3 3 WR ble, 
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ble, as we are told by Colley Cibber it was fo 
Jarge they could not be heard till the cieling was 
lowered and the houſe leſſened. The Little The- 
_ atre in the Hay Market, a it was called twenty- 
fix years ago, till it was beautified and put into 
its preſent form by Mr. Foote and Mr. Gens, 
would now cut a very contemptible figure in moſt 
towns of England, and not fit to enter, after ſee- 
ing Bath, Edinburgh, Briſtol, Liverpool, York, 
and many other theatres. By this progreſs and 
embelliſhment of regular, handſome, ell - or- 
namented theatres, with good ſcenery, wardrobe, 
and band, (at York in particular the latter) we 
may be aſſured that theſe theatres are ſuperior 
to thoſe. wherein Booth, Betterton, and Cibber 
aQed ; for though Drury Lane was larger than 
the moſt of our preſent country theatres, yet 
forty years ago the audience part of thoſe Lon- 
don theatres were very crazy, inconvenient, and 
not pleaſing to the eye : and at preſent the ſtair- 
caſe to the upper boxes at Drury Lane is fo nar- 
row, that ſhould an alarm of fire happen, the 
Perſons in the two upper tier of boxes would be 
thrown into ſuch confuſion, ſhould they open at 
the ſame time the different doors, the paſlage is 
ſo ſtrait, and they would ſe effectually block up 
each other, that not one ſingle ſoul could eſcape, 
and their encreaſing fears would cauſe the ſitua- 
tion to be alarming and dreadful to a degree. 
Indeed Covent Garden is not ſo complete in that 
department (at leaſt it was not ſo when I ſaw 
that theatre before the late alterations). The 
vpper boxes at Edinburgh are far preferable to 
thoſe at London for ſeeing, and indeed, in that 
n | | : reſpeQ, 
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reſpedt, are better than any theatre I know ; and 
it has an advantage (like Smock- Alley) by the 
audience part being formed in a well-finiſhed cir- 
cle. Drury Lane, like London-Bfidge, has been 


much frittered and patched at very great ex- 
znce ; and, after all, the only way to repair 
will be to pull it down, and erect a new one. 


which I underſtand is to be done, and I wiſh. for 


health to ſee it finiſhed. In propef- built conve- 
nient theatres, I am told, Paris has within theſe 
few years taken the lead, though ſome time ago 


it was greatly inferior : If they are like the plates 


which I have of thoſe theatres, they appear 


very noble and ſpacious, and not ſurrounded by 
buildings, but good open road for carriages round: 
—[lowever, as a print is not always to be de- 
pended on, I cannot ſay more in praiſe of thoſe 
ſtructures, but, by what I gueſs, and what L 
have heard concerning thoſe in Paris; and from 
the pictures ſent to me from thence by Mr. 


Maude of York, who judged I ſhould like a peep _ 


at thoſe theatres, being at ſuch a diſtance—Veu 
de Theatre Italien Veu de Theatre Francoig— 
I Opera proche la Porte Saint Martin.—The 


Opera Houſe is far ſuperior, particularly the 


ſlage, as two hundred ſoldiers, Jam informed, 


at mes appear thereon in tragic pieces when it 


is neccſſary. Theſe alterations of theatres in the 


country ] am not clear, on mature deliberation, '- 


have been done for the better ſo much additional 


finery and ſplendor was not requiſite, as tokerable 
decent drapery may do very well for a houſe near 


Temple-Bar, that would look deſpicable in Groſ- 


venor-Square ;==Beſides, while thoſe inconveni- 
2 5 Ha ences 
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ences remained, the firſt actots and actreſſes 
would not haye deigned to viſit the provincial 
playhouſes ; for even when the theatres. were 
cloſed ſixty years ago, no principal performer. 
ever played, as now, at Liverpool, Birmingham, 
& c. as we may conclude from Mrs. W 
Prologue to her Buſy Body 


This ſeaſon muſt things bear a leg "AY 
But play'rs in ſummer have a diſmal caſe, 
Since Jour APPFArRDEF only is our act of aer. 


Thirty years ago Mr. Barry or Mrs. cibber 
would not have diſgraced (as they at that time 
judged) their eurrent London ſtamp ſor being paid 
in July in Birmingham coin on any account: 
Indeed ſuch would have been thought by their 
London patrons a moſt diſagreeable and difgrace- 
ful exploit: And the Londoners will be aſtoniſh- 
ed to be truly informed, that now Mrs. Siddons, 
Mrs. Jordan, and others, make their true golden 
harveſt on their ſummer excurſions out of the 
metropolis. Bath, from its great faſhionable re- 
ſort and conſequence, bas of courſe an impror- 
ing theatre; and though only one hundred miles 
diſtant from London, cauſes in the Londoners 
many a wiſhſul Jook to honour Bath with five 
or fix nights in the courſe of a ſeaſon, and there- 
by ſecure a couple of hundred pounds: But thoſe 
Bath managers act more prudently, as they never 
permit London, or any other actors, however 
the voice of fame may have exalted them, to 
— perform a few nights only: Mrs. Crawford, 
for Ane lived there all the * v _ 
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ſhe was not offered any terms of engagement, 
only ſuch as the theatre would afford as expen- 
diture for the whole ſeaſon; but no à&ing there 
for a ſhort period to take the cream and leave 
the ſkimmed milk for the managers and per for- 
mers to exiſt on. Conſequently Bath not being 
capable to pay enormous ſalaries, the receipts. 
being by no means adequate or proportionable, 
as London muſt ſecure the principal performers 
for the winter; and in cafe of difagreement, 
Dublin and Edinburgh are equal to reward their 
labours, by holding out'a lucrattve and happy 
aſylum. Great theattical perſonages, who for- 
merly uſed to look upon a city or town as a bore, 
now, on the contrary, in the ſummer grant they 
are commodious, reſpectable, and even alluring; 
and with great good manners, compliance, and 
condeſtenſion, will conſent to trifle away a few 
nights at ſuth infignificant places: Even the 
Jordan herſelf, who at preſent reigns as dur 
modern Thalia, has deigned to 'viſit Chelten- 
bam, Reading, Margate, Richmond, and Har- 
rowgate, which places yielded great profits, ſil- 
ver medals, and ſubſcriptions falling at her feet 
in plentiful ſhowers, and the (as greatneſs knows 
itſelf) acts naturally on ſuch occafions :!SBeing 
_ earneſt in her. demands, I wiſh her every proſpe- 
rity, and hope ſhe will accumulate——— _ 
London performers, when in the country, 
have only the trouble to repeat their taſks like 
_ young ſcholars ſent for a ſix weeks vacation, who 
for the credit and pride of their papas and maſter _ 
are expected to return perfect, and repeat when 
ſent back to ſchool. The conſequence of theſe 
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viſitors, though it gratifies the pride of the au- 
diences, (not forgetting alſo the manager's own 
oftentation, in the principal theatres remote from 
the great city) is not always produQtive, though 
it gives a glare to enterpriſe; therefore every 
manager out of London ſhould watch his farm 
with as much fear and obſervance as a Weſt 
Indian planter does a hurricane, which deſtroys 
his fine proſpect, and he beſtows three quarters 
of the year in hopes the fourth quarter's pro- 
duce may make amends for devaſtation :—5So the 
manager, with the little overplus gained, ſhould 
never lay out what is ſo dearly bought in too 
laviſ improvements in a theatre; for the ab- 
ſence of the reigning London favourite leaves a 
cold chill and ominous ill-fated blaſt on all thea- 
trical culture for the year to come. Indeed 
there are always people and money, where ſa- 
ſhion and inclination prompt them to attend a 
play houſe, which, when not ſo, the theatre only 
obtains contempt, falſe pity, and leſs attendance. 
It is true, by theſe advantages which I have 
taken the liberty to mention, plays are wonder- | 
fully altered for the better: but was I aſked, 
* it in conſequence of ſuch good fare, are not 
the audience altered for the better alſo?” I 
ſhould be compelled to anſwer, *© Indeed they 
are not, but far the contrary.” Frequently 
ſeeing the beſt aQing, has deſtroyed all theatri- 
cal regular reliſh. | I was led formerly to believe, 
when I firſt began the mode of firſt procuring | 
principal performers from London, it would have 
gen info: mation to the people in general, and 
"made moie and more converts to my W 
We - Es 
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cles ; but there I was egregiouſly miſtaken, for 
people who are not bleſſed with affluent fortunes 


in the middling claſs of life, with proud minds 


and little ſouls, have but as much for pleaſure 


as they can prudently ſpare ; therefore if they 


expend in one week what would ſerve for a 


month for themſelves and their families? purpo- 


ſes, there is likely to be a drawback—beſiges its 


being unfaſbionable, and then all is over with a 
theatre. For many go to a play (as the fine 


lady ſays) ſometimes, becauſe—Becauſe why ? 


Becauſe all the world is there ?—not to ſee the 


play, but to be ſeen. And it is ſurpriſing my 
own appetite did not inform me this ; for if [ 
feed one week on pine- apples, grapes, neQta- 


rines, and peaches, L would rather go without 


— 


all critics one of the worſt; for he was born in 


fruit the week following than eat common pears, 


plumbs, or blackberries. Indeed patents have 


not only been a ſecutity for theatrical property, 
but have put the country actors on a more de- 
cent level, which was highly neceſſary ; for 
though there are exceptions from all well-bred 
_ perſons, yet an actor in London is very differ- 
ently reſpected to what he is in the country. It 
is ſo in common life - we are connected with, 
or behaved to by, a dependent or independent 
acquaintance as intereſt, caprice, or the humour 


hits. A Cockney, merely confined to London, 


and who thinks it a journey from Wapping to 


Covent Garden to ſee the play, is certainly of 


London and lives in London, and any brother 
mechanic from a diſtant country is looked on as 


ignorant, and told how to comport himſelf, - On 


HI  retroſpe& 
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retroſpect I recollect an inſtance of this kind in 
myſelf; for, till the age of ſeventeen, I judged 
every man and woman I ſaw-ignorant and ſtupid 
who lived two miles beyond Richmond and 
Hampton Court: A ſtronger inſtance I remem- 
ber of Mr. Townſend, whoſe refpeQable family 


I, have ſo frequently. before mentioned; he ho- 


noured me with being my cafhier, and when 
mentioned, wanting it as the Vork manager, he 
Taid, What a fool muſt you be, Tate, to truſt 
your money with Yorkſhire people, for they 
think of nothing but to over- reach us here in the 
+ Fouth ?? Another idea of vulgar Cockney wi 
dom I was. ſhewn a few years ago, when I was 


TLelating in London an hiffory of York with every 


reſpect, and indeed blazoning our northern 
Hetes, races, &c. and concluding my flouriſh with 
the ladies going to the aſſembly- rooms in chairs, 

my good ſiſter Cockney, with all the elegance of 
one hump before and another behind, fell into 
an involuntary fit of laughter, for which I could 
not apprehend the reaſon; but the inſtant her 
pleaſant .convulfions gave permiſſion, ſhe rung 
the bell moſt furiouſly, and called aloud, Mr. 
Jennings! Mr. Jennings! come down ſtairs come 
down ſtairs—here's Mr. Wilkinſon tells me they 
have chairs at Y ork l-Oh ! I ſhould delight to 
ſee thoſe horſe godmothers, thoſe wulger ladies, 
get into chairs “ I need not obſerve to my rea- 
dier that the lady was not of exalted breed - but 
_ 13s it not ſtrange that any perſon of common 

comprehenſion ſhould let the too evident and 

common artiality as a Londoner prevent them 
from naturally knowing, by yearly eee 


The dinner was good, and Mr. Bell's gueſts were 


conforming to my brother Cockneys, I was not 
ſuppoſed but as a: kinſman,. therefore a man of 


under the direction of a perſon whom he regatd 
ed, and for whoſe proſperity he was anxious, when 


_ ently recovered, begged of Mr. Bell to inform I 
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that London would not be that extenſive and rich 
capital it is, unleſs ſupported by the reſort of 
ladies and gentlemen from every county in the 
kingdom; and their own refleAions in Auguſt, 
September, and October, ſhould make them na- 
turally note why, in thoſe months in particular, 
they exclaim,“ O what an empty town l- no- 
body to be ſeen !—all the world is in the coun- 
try I” &c. - On this ſubje& I. muſt beg leave 
to intrude another inſtance :=Some fourteen 
years ago I dined at the London Tavern with a 
truly good friend of mine, Mr. Robert Bell of 
Hull, and a large party of his intimates, reſident 
in the metropolis :=(11 is certainly ſuperfluous to 
mention that the town of Hull, in the kingdom- 
of Great Britain, ſtands forward as a ſeaport- 
town for exports and imports; and is: certainly 
ſuperior to any after Liverpool and Briſtol ;}—- 


chearful and agreeable. I was not known in my 
public capacity, but only as a Mr. Wilkinſon, 
the acquaintance of Mr. Bell; and my diale&. 


£4 £4 


knowledge, being a Londoner. Plays at length if 
became a topic of converſation,. When Mr. Bell 1 
began to pay ſome compliments on the good te- 
preſentations of which they could boaſt at Hull, 


ene gendlemanin partculirburltino ele, 
{which was-ſeconded by others) and when ſuffici- 


him whether they had blankets or green cloth;. 
e H < ass : 
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as a ſubſtitute for ſcenery—for he never hadbeen 
at a play in the country, but ſhould like to ſee 
one of all things, it muſt be ſuch a bore. Mr. 
Bell very gravely replied—if the gentleman judg- 
ed it worth his attention he might receive imme- 
diate information of every particular, as the 
gentleman at his right hand, Mr. Wilkinſon, 
was the director and patentee of the Hull the- 
atre. 'This immediately turned the laugh, and 
my brother Cockney begged a thouſand pardons: 
It ſerved as a very good joke, and oh has 
been related by Mr. Bell as a proof how little 
intelligent ſome inconſiderate Londoners are. 

 Ti-tum ti is another notion that even London 
managers and critics have of plays in the coun- 
try, but that is all exploded z extravagance of 
manner and deviation from the truth too evident- 
ly prevailmg. That many great geniuſſes are 
bred in the country, that a London theatre, 
with its rod of authority and good judgment, 
would reQify and improve, is indiſputable ;— 
But l am not writing or hinting of a London 
audience when I ſpeak of fuch confirmed Cock- 
neys within the ſound of Bow bell; there is here 


and there ſcattered out of London a ſtrange ſet 


of gnats, or would-be-meddling officious critics, 
who are merely a but for the players when they 
turn their backs, and are the plague of their own 
acquaintances with their profound knowledge and 
experience of the drama, and deal out the words 
minutiæ and propriety, which they have gleaned 
ſuperficially from theatrical phraſes, all pronounc- 
ed with much 'ſelf-approbation from ſuch Sir 
 Oracles; they are much attached to reviying 

1 MS EY boObſolete 


1 
. 
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actors: l knew ſuch a one for years, and - rug 


approaching, who if once he honours you with 
his advice (which he means commands) and ac 


he once gets hold of my ear or time [ ſhall be 


* bs # - 


country theatres ariſes from the roads being ſo 


various conventences 


| quaintance in the York theatre on the Saturday, 
Who, if aſked how he liked the play, will an- 


Drury Lane, it made the comedy appear "uy 


hen ſhe firſt ated Portia, but that her powers 


calculated for ſuch ſmall places as ſhe in the 
country had been accuſtomed to.—Mr. Wood- 
fall was not right as it proved; and Mr. Wood- 
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obſolete plays, and caſting and inſtrudting the 


ever find ſuch condeſcenſion with advancing ſteps 


quaintance, which laſts only whilſt you impli- 
citly bow and comply with his refined notions— - 
but I avoid ſuch a gracious perſon as I would a 
peſt, being well confirmed, from experience, if 


to a certainty deprived of both. 
One diſadvantage more to the managers of 


excellent to what the 7 were formerly, and the 

or thoſe in middling life as 

well as the affluent, the increaſe of faſhionable 

diſſipation, & c. are all combined cauſes for the 
ruin of country theatres, - _ \ 

Nothing is more common than to meet an ac- 


ſwer}..** Why tolerable :>—but having ſeen it 
laſt Wellgeſday night ſo delightfully acted at 


tireſome.” 


Mr. Woodfall faid Mrs. Siddons ſpoke ſenſibly 


were unfit for a London ſtage, and were only 


fall, I ſincerely and honourably declare, [ eſteem. 
as a man of ſound > 
A 1800 
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Indeed the frequent intercourſe between Lon- 
don and Vork, occaſioned by the facility of the 
roads, is a fatality, in fa, inſtead of an advan- 
tage; for though the mind may be theatrical, it 
leans naturally to conceit, vanity, and ſelf-love; 
and it is no wonder that the London play ſhould 
throw the Vorkſhire one at a diſtance: for tho? 
with every reſpect and high opinion I feel and 
acknowledge their indubitable right to preference 
and ſuperiority, yet I will venture to affirm, that 
even Mr. Garrick (ſuch is the force of prejudice). 
would not have pleaſed the ſuperfine critic of 
Vork, or of any other place ſo well had he 
been only a provincial actor. This affertion 
is bold, but eaſily evinced: - Mrs. Siddons was 
thought a good attreſs at York when in her 
prime of life, but .not ſo great an aQreſs, nor 
followed as the rage of the times when 'ſhe was 
© diſmifled the theatre as incapable of her engage- 
ment, till the Londoners recanted their former 
ill-judged deciſions; and as a contrary effect, 
when moſt deſervedly ſanQioned, they fainted, 
ſcreamed, and expired whenever that lady acted, 
a few years afterwards : And for the-honaur of 
country judgment, be it remembered, that had 
they in that inſtance followed London example, 
{often the caſe) why that ſaid London had loſt 
the pleaſure of ſeeing (take her all in all) the firſt 
actreſs within memory. i 
Adors are led into an error in point of dreſſing 
livery ſervants of country gentlemen ſo awkwarg- 
Iy:— True, ſuch beings were in charaQer eighty 
. Years ago; in ſome bye villages ſome traces are 
ſtill to be ſeen ; but in every country wenne, | 
tg | amily - 
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family the ſervants at preſent are as forward fine 
gentlemens' gentlemen as the metropolis can boaſt 
of, and moſt of them have London educations, 


and are full as coxcombical as any Sir Harry, 


Lord Duke, or 'Tom,. which the London ſtage 


produces— nor are they deficient in the grand 
tour, as very many viſit Paris yearly—and Bath 
and Paris grow rich on Yorkſhire ſpoils. It is 
aſtoniſhing the number of families, from York 


only, now at Paris and Bath; and were they 


not abſentees, but were, according to my wiſh- 
es, kept in their own county, it would make a 
joytul alteration in my finances, and would not 


injure their own; but happily for them they 


have ſuch plenty of golden ore that they can 
| breathe what air, and in what climate they pleaſe, 
and have a conſtant ſupply like Fortunatus's purſe, 


If 1 had youth and ſpirit, and boldly trod the 


road, neck or nothing, and wiſhed to make de- 


predations on Yorkſhire purſes, I would never 
hazard life by attacking perſons ſolacing in car- 


riages, who were departing from London, particu- 
larly thoſe of flaſhy gemmen and ladies; for car- 
ry what caſh they will into London, if they have 
ſufficient to bring them back without borrowin 

on the bond, and without being in debt, they 


have viſited London cheaply — I mention this 


from my own experience, but not as a good ex- 


ample, and we are too, apt to judge of others 


by ourſelves: but L dare ſay moſt will agree, that 


they never think of going to London without a 


tolerable ſupply of metal; and if they do reflect 
at all, do not expect to return with many gui- 


neas to ſpare, 
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Plays are hackneyed now in every town and 
village: The theatre is not ſuch an object for 
the bumpkin gazers as formerly, and it is the 

million that muſt make the playhouſe anſwer. 
Fine theatres out of London are like an eaſy 
countenance with an aching heart.——Theatres 
in general ſhould be under the controul of an ac- 
tor of judgment, experience, good nature, &c. ; 
and tho? we have inſtances of gentlemen of pro- 
perty being managers, they in general have 
found money does not flow like a ſpring well 
(though it is in truth a ſnking one). The pro- 
feſſien in life of eaſe and pleaſure, as it appears 
to be, to an unthinking auditor, who will ſay, 
«© Well may thefe players be happy people, they 
get money for nought but making game and pick- 
ing folks? pockets.” But gentlemen managers 
very rarely ſucceed, though the ideal riches have 
tempted many to ruſt real ore under the rubbiſh 
and duſt of wardrobes, ſcene- rooms, painting- 
rooms, & c. I know not one inſtance at preſent 
Where any manager and ator makes a fortune: 
__ Garrick did, but Colley Cibber merely retired 

with a competency - Wilkes and Booth no more 
| —Petterton died very poor; a man it is ſaid eve- 
ry body loved, in and out of the theatre; and 
known by courtier and peaſant by the appelation 
of honeſt Tom that was honour indeed as an 
actor and manager—it is ſo written down in 
ſtage hiſtory, and I cannot contradict it: lt is 
true he had the appellation from all who knew 
him of honeſt Tom, but neither his genius, his la- 
bour, his excellenee, fame, goodneſs, nor even 
his honeſty had procured him gentleman-like ex- 
. | þ ; 55 iſtence, 
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| iſtence, as he had a charity- benefit at the age of 
ſeventy five, when he was ſupported on one ſide 
by Mrs. Barry, a famous actreſs at that time, 


and the celebrated Mrs. Bracegirdle on the other, 


who had quitted the theatre for many years in 
ber bloom of youth with unſullied reputation, 
and was the admiration of all who beheld her, on 
or off the ſtage.— Mrs. Bracegirdle, I believe, 


has not been dead above twenty-five years—her 


age muſt have been remarkable. —She was well 


born, and brought on the ſtage by Mr. Better- 
ton; was; 1 believe, the original Statira, and in 


moſt of Rowe's tragedies: Mrs. Pritchard ſhew- 
ed me her part of Clariſſa in the Confederacy, 


which was written out by Mrs. Bracegirdle's own 
band; they were acquainted, and Mrs. Pritch- 


ard told me, that venerable actreſs came there 


on purpoſe to ſee her act Mrs. Oakley in the 


Jealous Wife during its firſt run. 


The advantages I have mentioned the Lon- 
don theatres flouriſh with at preſent, are not all 
confined to what I have aflerted as to the the- 


atres, dreſſes, ſcenery, and many accommodati- 


ons; but there is no alteration better, than the 
ſtage in theſe days not being infeſted with per- 
ſons behind the ſcenes in common, but particu- 
larly on benefit nights.—As a proof of the force 
of abſurdity I have often wondered, and ſo have 


others, why new ſtage boxes (placed where the 
uſeful ſtage doors uſed to be) were frequented ; 
but, in ſhort, there are perſons always who would 
prefer ſuch a box, were it much higher. on the 
ſtage, ſo few want really to ſee the piece atten- 
tively ;--Witneſs ladies of faſhion in London, 
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thirty years ago, ſitting at the very backs of the 
performers. When 1 had the honour at York 
to wait upon his Royal Highnefs the late Duke 
of York, he ſaid, Wilkinſon | where am l to 
"ft ?”—] replied, „In the ſtage box. At 


which he ſmiled, and faid, © So becauſe I am 
the Duke of York, 1 mult fit in the worſt box in 


— 


the theatre for ſeeing the play P? . 

The theatres ſormerly were not large enough 
on ſuch occaſions, as frequently, on the benefit 
of a Woodward, a Mrs. Cibber, a Shuter, and 


others, was the caſe; therefore the following 


advertiſement appeared at the bottom of each 


play- bill on any benefit of conſequence :=* Part 
of the pit will be railed into the boxes; and for. 

the better accommodation of the ladies, the ſtage 

will be formed into an amphitheatre, where ſer | 


vants will be allowed to keep places.” When a 
great houſe was not ſufficiently aſdertained (as 


the petformer judged) for the places taken and 


the tickets ſold, at the bottom of. the bill was, 
& N. B. Not any building on the ſtage.” What 
was termed building on the ſtage; certainly was 


the greateſt nuiſance that ever prevailed over an 


entertainment for the elegant and general reſort 
of any metropolis : Yet London has not ſtood ſin- 
gular, as its rival city, and ſeat of elegance and 
faſhion, Paris, had formerly the ſame defects (if 
we who have not been there may gueſs) a few 
years ago—if credit is to be given to the autho- 


Tity of Mr. Foote's Engliſhman in Paris. We 


ſaw crowds of people going into a houſe, and 
eomedy paſted over the door: in we trooped 
with the reft, paid our caſh and ſat down 1 the 

NY | _ 
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ſtage. Preſently they had a dance, and one of 
the young women, with long hair trailing be- 
hind her, ſtood with her back to a rail juſt by 
me. Ecod I what does me, for nothing in the 
world but a joke, as I hope for mercy, but ties 
her locks to the rail; ſo, When it was her turn 
to figure out, ſouſe ſhe flapped on her back |— 
*P was deviliſn comical l“ „ 
Cuſtom reconciles many things in every ſtage 
of life ; and though it was the moſt irkſome to a 
performer that ever could be inflicted as a puniſnu- 
ment, the ſlavery of courſe was made eaſy to 
the perſons. whoſe benefit it was that occaſioned 
the confuſion, the perquiſite being always pre- 
vailing: and if Mr. Shuter was proud that the 
ſuperflux' was a compliment to his wonderful abi- 
lities, Conſcience would gain acquieſcence to 
undertake the labouring oar for a brother or 
1 performer, as mutual labourers in the vine - 
rand. . 
But, my kind reader, ſuppoſe an audience be- 
hind the curtain up to the clouds, with perſons 
of a menial caſt on the ground, beaux and no 
beaux crowding the only entrance, what a play 
it muſt have been Whenever Romeo was break- 
ing open the ſuppoſed tomb, which was no more 
than a ſcreen on thoſe nights ſet up, and Mrs. 
Cibber proſtrating herſelf on an old couch,' co- 
vered with black cloth, as the tomb of the Ca- 
pulets, with at leaſt (on a great benefit night) 
two hundred perſons behind her, which formed 
the back ground, as awunfrequented hallowed 
place of aper ſkulls, which was to m_ | 
i 8 the 
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the idea of where the heads of all her buried an- 
ceſtors were packed. e 

do not think at preſent any allowance but 

4 peals of Janghter could attend ſuch a truly ridi- 

culous ſpectacle ;—Yet ſtrange as it would now 

ſeem and inſufferable, yet certain it is that l 

have ſeen occaſionally many plays aQed with 

great applauſe to ſuch mummery, as to general 

appearance and- conception: A ſtrange proof, 

and the ſtrongeſt I think that can be given, how 

far a mind may be led by attention, cuſtom and a 

. willingneſs to be pleaſed without the leaſt aid of 

[| probability; its chief and ſole obje & certainly 
| tended only to create laughter and diſguſt. Nay, 
| the ftage, which was not thirty years ago near 
! ſo wide as at preſent, alſo the ſtage-doors, (which 

muſt be well remembered) and the ſtage boxes, 
before which there were falſe canvas, incloſed 
fronts an each fide of two or three ſeats, on to 
the lamps, for ladies of diſtinction, which ren- 
dered it next to impoſſible for thoſe ladies in the 
ſtage boxes to ſee at all; but ſtill it was the fa - 
ſhion, and therefore of courſe charming and de- 
lightful.—and whenever a Don Choleric in the 
Fop's Fortune, or Sir Amorous Vainwit in Wo- 
man's a Riddle, or Charles in the Buſy Body, 
tried to find out ſecrets or plot an eſcape from a 
balcony, they always bowed and thruſt them- 
| ſelves into the boxes over the ſtage-door amidſt 

1 the company, who were greatly diſturbed, and 

obliged to give up their ſeats. LE 

l: I be aQtor talked of being alone amongſt hun- 
( . dreds ; and Sir Amorous hung in.a fling, with 
Mrs. Betty adding to the inconvenience. Theſe 
| | | | were 
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were faults indeed, and almoſt beyond belief, 
within theſe forty years, even with all the know - 
ledge of the Bettertons, Cibbers, Booths, and 
Wilks to have cleared the way, and not have 


left ſuch paſſages of the Drama to be correct- 


ed; which their own honour and common ſenſe 
might ſo eaſily have removed and expunged from 
their journals of diſgrace: as they mult now re- 
main a laſting ſtigma on their taſte and judg- 


ment. 


To add inſtances of equal abſurdity in the 
country would be ſuperfluous, and afford no 
wonder at all.— The body of courſe was ill, 
when the great mind was overpowered with 
ſickneſs, debility, and diſorder.- Mr. Garrick 
was a doctor, but too late to cure this evil at his 
ſetting forth, — better however late than never: 
but he only remedied the diſeaſe for the advan- 
tage of the train of actors that followed him, 
more than for any long enjoyment that it afford- 
ed to his own pride and ſatisfact ion as the pro- 
jector, or as the entire expunger and extermi- 


nator of thoſe horrid intruſions on the mind of 
, ſenſibility ; Beſides theſe troubles and inconve- 
niences, not even thoſe of the firſt theatrical 


rank could be inſured or protected from inſult ; 
yet to this real drudge ry, mor tification, degia- 
dation, and humiliation, I have often ſeen Mr. 
Garrick and Mrs, Cibber expoſed. I can well 


remember, when I was thirteen years of age, 


viewing Mr. Quin, on Monday, March 19, 


1753, for the benefit of Mr. Ryan, play the cha- 


racter ef Falſtaff, He was thus announced in 
the play- bill! e 
9 The 
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The part of Falſtaff wil. L be performed by 

„ Mr. Qu IN“ ö 24d 
Which was his laſt might of performing 
The Stage was at 3s.—Pit and Boxes all joined 
together at 5s. There was only one entrance 
on each ſide the ſtage, which was always parti- 
- cularly crowded. Firſt, they ſported their on 
figures to gratify ſelf conſequence, and impede 
and interfere ' with the performers, who had to 
come on and go off the ſtage. Affronting the 
audience was another darling delight particu- 
larly, offending the galleries, and thereby incur- 
ring the diſpleaſure of the gods, who ſhewed 
their reſentment by diſperſing golden ſhowers of 
oranges and half eaten pippins, to the infinite 
terror of the ladies of faſhion ſeated in the pit on 
fuch public nights, where they were fo cloſely 
wedged as to preclude all poſſibility of ſecuring a 
retreat, or obtaining relief tilt the finale, when 
they all moved from their ſituation by general 
Cbonſent. e 4 
| "The ſtage ſpectators were not content with 
piling on raifed ſeats, till their heads reached the 
theatrical cloudings ; which ſeats were cloſed in 
with dirty worn out ſcenery, to incloſe the paint- 
ed round from the firſt wing, the main entrance 
being up ſteps from the middle of the bark ſcene, 
but when that amphitheatre was filled, there 
would be a group of ill: dreſſed lads and perſons 
fitting on the ſtage in front, three or four rows 
deep, otherwiſe thoſe who ſat behind couſd not 
bave ſeen, and a riot would have enſued: So in 
jsact a performer on a popular night could not ſep 
Fl his foot with ſafety, leſt he either Thorne” 
| 5 6 | 7 
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by hurt or offend, or be thrown down amongſt. . 
ſcores of idle tipſey apprentices. Ka 
The firſt time Holland a&ed Hamlet it was 
for his own benefit, when the ſtage was in the ſi- 
tuation here deſcribed, On ſeeing the Ghoſt he 
was much frightened, and felt the ſenſation and. 
terror uſual on that thrilling occaſion, and his 
hat flew. a-/a-mode off his head. An inoffenſive 
woman in a red cloak, (a friend of Holland's) * 
hearing Hamlet complain the air bit ſhrewdly, 
and was very cold, with infinite compeſure croſſ- 
ed the ſtage, took up the hat, and with the 
_ greateſt care placed it faſt on Hamlet's head, 
who on the occaſion was as much alarmed in re-- - 
ality as he had juſt then been feigning., But the 
audience burſt out into ſuch inceſſant peals ß 
laughter, that the Ghoſt moved off without any 
ceremony, and Hamlet, ſcorning to be outdone 
in courteſy, immediately followed with roars of 
applauſe: The poor woman ſtood aſtoniſhed, _ 
which increaſed the roar, &c. It was ſome- 
time before the laughter ſubſided; and they 
could not reſiſt a repetition (that merry tragedy KR 
night) on the re-appearance of the Ghoſt and ili 
Hamlet. JJ) 
Mr. Quin, aged ſixty-five, with the heavy _ 
dreſs of Falſtaff, (notwithſtanding the impati- 
2nce of the audience to ſee their old acquaint- 
ance) was ſeveral - minutes before he could paſs _ 
through the numbers that wedged and hemmed 
him in, he was ſo cruelly encompaſſed around. 
— What muſt the reader ſuppoſe at ſo barbarous 
and general a cuſtom being not only yielded to, 
but approyed by the pertormers—Mrs, Cibber 
ek N arrayed 
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arrayed for Juliet in a full white ſatin dreſs, with 
the then indiſpenſable large hoop, in all her 
pomp of woe, thus ſhaken and taken priſoner as 
it were by foes ſarcaſtic and barbarous! And in 
theſe ſituations they underwent greater afflictions 
of puniſhment and tyranny that ever the Mrs. 
Pritchard or Woffington experienced, as an Ar- 
paſia or a Merope, from a Bajazet or a Polip- 
hontes. : 8 
Now Mr. Garrick acutely felt this horrid in- 
convenience; for though the actor might recon- 
cile theſe offenſive and degrading ſituations for 
an additional hundred pounds profit, yet as Mr. 
Garrick on ſuch occaſions had not a fellow-feel- 
ing, it was therefore to Aim more irkſome. The 
public truly knew and felt the inconvenience, but 
this was cheerfully ſubmitted to. They, then, 
conſidered it as a reward to the favourite actor 
for his yearly labour, teil and induſtry; bat it 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed that many lovers of the 
Drama deprived themſelves from ſeeing a play ſo 
diſgracefully ated, on ſuch occaſions, however 
well ſuch perſons might wiſh the performers : 
But at the ſame time they conſulted their own 
eaſe and comfort by abſenting themſelves on 
ſuch nights. Yet ſuch is the force of true good 
ſterling acting that I do aver, I have ſeen on ve- 
Ty particular occaſions, when the ſtage had not 
been tos much crowded, a play performed with 
univerſal approbation. © __ 
Mr. Foote's firſt night of the Engliſhman in 
Paris for Mr. Macklin's benefit, ſtood the hazard 
of the die under the diſadvantage of this predica- 
ment. Its value was ſtamped that night, and a 
: great 
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great run and eſtabliſhment it met with the win- 


ter following: Mr. Garrick's Lord Chalkſtone 3 


the ſame. A proof what good acting, humoured 
with attention and candour will produce; and 


the actors when not interrupted on ſuch benefit 


nights, but in lieu ſurrounded by a well-bred ſet 
ol ladies and gentlemen, have felt themſelves fo 
much at eaſe by ſuch ſpecimens of good-luck, 


(for it could be owing to nothing elſe) that they 


have gloried in the unexpected luxury of comfort 
and encouragement with which they have been 
ſo fortunately received; and they have acted as 


_ well as if ſurrounded by their uſual flaves and at- 


tendants, with the addition of ſcenery, &c. to 
have aided their exertions. . 1 5 


At the time this bear- garden flouriſhed in our 
theatres, whenever on the managers nights the 
boxes over flowed in the winter ſeaſon ; not on- 


ly their acquaintance, but perſons of diſtinction 


and faſhion were indiſcriminately admitted be- 


| hind the ſcenes, particularly at Drury-Lane on 
the nights Mr. Garrick acted his firſt efteemed 
characters of Richard, Lear, Bayes, & c. but I 
have often ſeen him diſtreſſed on ſuch nights. 
At Covent-Garden the ſame rude cuſtom was 
prevalent, but not unleſs on very rare occaſions 

ere they ſo much diſturbed with ſuch viſitors, 


he boxes at that theatre did not fo often groan 
with the overpowering numbers, unleſs when one . 
of Rich's rareeſhows was revived; as Harlequin 
Sorcerer in particular, when the following para- 
graph was inſerted at the bottom of the bill. 


« As 
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% As any obſtructions in the movements o 
* the machinery will greatly prejudice the per- 
% formance of the entertainment, it is hoped 
5 that no gentleman will take it amiſs the being 


6 refuſed admittance. behind the ſcenes,” 


& Ladies are requeſted to ſend. their ſervants 
& by three o'clock.” 

And if the performers at either houſe, on a 
benefit, were moderate in their exactions or 
hopes from the town, they cheered their well- 
withers with placing the ee lines con- 


ſpicu ous. 


N. B. There will not be any building on 
5 the ſtage.” 
When Rich, after two. or three years pro- 


miſe and delay, brought forth one of theſe long - 
wiſhed for pantomimes, it was a rage, a madneſs 


incredible ſeized all the Londoners: On ſuch 
fortunate occurrerices Mr. Rich was ſtrongly 


attached and tenderly tenaciops of his harlequin 
jacket being  propbaned or infringed upon; and 


kept his holy rites and myſteries of ſerpents, lions, 


druids, & c. ſacred from the inſpection of all eu- 


rious prying inſpe&ors. Nor would he have had 
his magical ſword interrupted, or his fountains 


and caſcades ſtopped in their munificent flow to 


the admiring and aſtoniſhed: crowds, in front, to 
have pleaſed all the nobility in the kingdom. 
And indeed the difference of . performing panto- 
mimes under Mr. Rich's direction and ſkill was 
as much ſuperior at that time, as was Mr. Gar- 
ricks Hamlet at Prury- Lane compared to old 


The 
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The conſtant admiſſion behind the ſcenes is no 


| where more fully or better explained than by 


Mr. Garrick in the farce of Lethe, acted firſt at 
Goodman's Fields; where he makes the Fine 
Gentleman thus expreſs himfelf—— EN 
« ſop. How do you ſpend your evening, 
46 Sir? | ORE SEE VERT 
„Pine Gent. I dreſs in the evening, and go 
ce generally behind the ſcenes of both play-houſ- 
«es; not, you may imagine, to be diverted 


« with the play; but to intrigue and ſhew my- 


« ſelf, I ſtand upon the ſtage, talk loud, and 


e ſtare about, which confounds the actors, and 


e diſturbs the audience; upon which the galle- 
« ries, who hate the appearance of one of us, 


© begin to hiſs, and cry, Off, off! while I un- 
* Jdaunted, ſtamp my foot ſo—loll with my ſhoul- 


« der thus—take ſnuff with my right hand, 
© and ſmile ſcornfully—thus.—This exaſperates 


© the ſavages, and they attack us with vollies of 
fucked oranges, and half-eaten pippens.” _ 


_ «& /op. And you retire ?? 1 15 
Fine Gent, Without doubt, if I am ſober; 


for orange will ſtain ſilk, and an apple disfi- 


« gure a feature.” 


This is a proof that Garrick ſaw and felt the : 


evil in his younger days; and he at laſt muſtered 


courage by one bold ſtroke to put the hatchet to 


the tree, and thereby annihilate the grievance ; 
and tho' he had undergone thoſe hardſhips and 


inconveniences for many years, with the utmoſt 


ſeverity and patience, yet he judged it a reforma- 
tion due to his future name and fame. And 1 
may obſerve it is not always ſeen that much- 
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wiſhed-for alterations, even in affairs of the ut- 
moſt moment, are in general approved or-wil- 
lingly ſubmitted to by the million ; with whom. 
no reaſon or argument will or can convince, or 
wear off ancient cuſtoms and prejudices, 

As Mr. Garrick had three parties to encounter, 
and each formidable, when bundled they were 
truly alarming. Firſt, to baniſh the young beaux 
from behind the ſcenes was judged a daring at- 
tempt ; (though Mr. Sheridan had proved it was 
to be done in Dublin, where the behaviour 

ſometimes had been mentioned as mo/? ſavage ;) 
as the manager's right to rule, where young men 
of ton were concerned, was looked upon as a 
vulgar law, which none but the mean ſpirited 
obeyed. The lower order were attached to it; 
as going behind the ſcenes on benefit nights pleaſ- 
ed young clerks and others, who liked to ſee the 
actreſſes nearer than they were accuſtomed to; 
alſo moſt of the l and ſeveral of the 
middling claſs of the performers would not chooſe 
to pay Mr. Garrick's' charges for the benefit 
nights, and be abridged of a 100). or 1 Fal. ad- 
vantage, accruing from the building and gene- 

Tal admittance on the ſtage. Ga 

Garrick did not like the obſtacles he had to 
encounter, till a lucky thought burſt in upon his 
Teverie concerning that buſineſs. He reflected 
that the theatre was but in an indifferent ſtate; 
and that by enlarging it to the now preſent form, 
1790, it would not only immediately anſwer for 
his pecuniary advantages, but alſo for a public 
theatrical property, which he meant in four or 
* Give years after that to part with to the beſt . 
85 Ke (he | der, 
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der, as was the caſe when Doctor Ford, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Linley, were the purchaſers, 
as he grew harraſfed, and had ſecured affluence _ 
in an overabundance. Which makes it lamenta- 
ble to conſider how ſhort a time he enjoyed a 
private life: for he was ſnatched from his friends 
and all his worldly wealth in about two years after 
his ſtage farewell. ; 5 
However his projected plan he put in practice; 
altered the Old Drury · Lane into its preſent form, 
which now holds conſiderably above 100l. in 


front more than it did thirty years ago: and, 


aſter this beneficial alteration was accompliſhed, 
by degrees all parties were pleaſed and convinced 
of its propriety. The comedians had particular 
reaſons to- jump for joy, as they received the 


ſame benefit emoluments, without thoſe de- 
| grading and irkſome ſituations, which intereſt ' 


had made ,them ſubmit to. The Covent-Gar- 
den managers adopted the ſame change of mea- 
ſures, and from that time general admittance and 
{tage building, on benefits, has ever been pro- - 
hibitee. „ 3 

Theſe ſtage remarks have carried my memory 


back to recolle& that the ſame evils exiſted in 


provincial theatres, and in a worſe degree; as 
thoſe ſtages (not being formed into an amphithe- 
atre) were without any order or decency, mere- 
ly rows of forms, one level with the other: for 


the audience part of thoſe theatics were full 
large for their uſual ſeaſons of acting; yet on 


particular benefits, London furniſhed a plea for 


what might be attempted to render the bad play- ' 


houſes worſe than they were before. And the 
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alterations in this reſpect, from Mr. Garrick's 
reformation of abuſes in London, I ſhould ap- 
prehend led into the ſudden wonderful improve- 
ments, enlargements, and aggrandizing of moſt 
of our theatres in every principal town and 
ay; .-* Re 
And as to the article of being freed from beaux 
behind the ſcenes, a greater bleſſing could not 
be wiſhed or more devoutly prayed for; as it 
cannot be conceived how dreadtul in the coun- 


try that would ſometimes prove, (my own ſitua- 


tion in my hiſtory mentioned at Shrewſbury, is 
one inſtance) the hauteur and dignity of ſuch vi- 
ſitants being often ſo inſulting and imperious as 


not to be deſcribed. 


Ihe receipts of the theatres, it is true, ſhould 
be mentiond. In 1750, two hundred pounds 
before the curtain, at Covent- Garden, was judg- 


ed an amazing ſum. Now, we hear'of-upwards 
of four hundred pounds; but the profits of the 


ſeaſon I dare pronounce are not equal to Mr. 
Garrick's reign, the expences are grown ſo en- 


ormous. 


At Dublin, in 175, one hundred and: fifty 


: prone was a great houſe indeed. In 1763, one 


undred and eighty_pounds at Crow-Street was 
judged'a wonder: but with the late alterations, 


Mr. Daly had, in July 1790, three hundred and 


twenty-four pounds; and he mentions hundreds 
that could not obtain admittance. © 
Mr. Garrick was certainly formed to obtain 
favour :—and the public, in general, willing! 
ſubſcribed to his propoſals (though like man and 
wife they ſometimes did not agree): His by 
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fers were always full, and he was too great an 
cconomiſt ever to empty them by the hand of 
extravagance: he looked on his Majeſty's picture 


with love and reverence, and never parted with 


his King's likeneſs but with the greateſt reluc- 
tance.ä— The expence of the houſe were not 
then ſo great as at preſent; for when I had a 
benefit at Covent Garden, 1760, I only paid 


Gal. ; now I believe performers pay 120l. ; and 


if Mrs. Jordan aQs on that benefit, it is ten 
guineas more. 8 | | 


It is worthy remark, that with all the boaſted 


improvements, certainly the goings out are im- 
menſe in proportion to the comings in; and 


where there was one place open againſt the the- 


atres then, now there are double—ſuch as va= 
rious new-eſtabliſhed concerts at Hanover-Square, 
 Tottenham-Court, Pantheon, beſides Aſtley's, 


the Circus, &c. therefore, with the London ma- 


nagers being at double the expence of their pre- 
deceſſors, I can never- coincide with the opini- 


ons ſtarted by diſlatisfied performers, or as often 


| hinted at in the newſpapers, But let us aſk, is 
there a ſuperfluity of principal actors? Certainly © 
no. Are the managers in great circumſtances ? 


Certainly no. One play got up nom will coſt | 


more than three would, fifty years ago. I have 
heard great arguments of what encouragement . 
would be given by a third theatre inſtead of the _ 


preſent, termed monopoly. Were it poſſible to 


create three induſtrious Mr. Sheridans to write 
bor the ſtage, ſomething might be ſaid and done, 
but Il fear not otherwiſe; and if people in ge- 
neral find their r all perfection with 
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not Mr. Harris reduced (I ſay reduced, or he cer- 


all farce and no play, with different boxers, Men- 


for the theatre royal at Covent Garden gives a 
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two companies, I cannot conceive that, divided 
into three, they would be acted bettet. -Nay, is 


tainly would not do it) to cut plays into farcet, 
and give farces inſtead of plays, and ſometimes 


doza and Humphreys, on the ſtage, for! the en- 
tertainment of the firſt audience in the world? 
in which he has fulfilled Garrick's prophecy ; 


diſh of all ſorts: And were they twenty years 
fince to have ſeen ſuch medley play-bills at a 

third theatre, or from York or Edinburgh, ſuch 
ſtuff would have ſerved the whole green-room in 
London for a week's laugh at the country ſtrol- 


be tolerated and approved at all, ſhould certainly 
be permitted only in a ſummer theatre, when the 
wine and the weather is hot. | = 


Perhaps, for who can gueſs the effects of chance? 

Here Hunt may box, and Mahomet may dance. 
Ahl let net cenſure term our fate our choice, 
The ſtage but echoes back the public voice: 


As to gentlemen writers of genius being ex- 
cluded from having their works produced, I can- 
not think the injuſtice alledged is by any means 
founded on truth or equity ; for I never can be- 
lieve, even tho? many good plays were to be 
ſunk in oblivion, but tkgt ſome of them would 
again viſit the world in pNar, to gratify * * 

5 e thor' 
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thor's pride and reputation, and by ſuch means 
prove how indifferent managers were to merit 
do not mean to inſinuate that there are not good 
authors at preſent capable of affording the higheſt 


and moſt improving additions to the ſtage cata- 


logue; I only wiſh to be underſtood, that the 
ſtage is not overſtocked with ſuch offers; and it is 
too probable thatauthors may have occaſion per- 
haps to complain of indifferent and improper 
treatment, as a London manager 1s not, like the 


Pope, always infallible. I am only ſpeaking by 


gueſs, not being acquainted with the facts. It is 
certain the new pieces brought out, in a general 
way, do not pleaſe; and as money is always wel- 


come, I cannot think any projeQtor exiſting 


would be at great expence to produce a piece 


that creates confuſion in the theatre, damnation 


to the author, and if perſiſted in, he excludes 


the poſſibility of crowded houſes, beſides being 


well abuſed in every public print into the bargain. 
I cannot think Mr. Harris would laviſh money 
on the Propheteſs if he had as good a new ope- 
ra to produce, as the Duenna; (the very run of 


| ſuch a piece as the latter would ſupply him for 


half the ſeaſon) or that Mr. Kemble would pro- 


duce a comedy, only acted three nights, if he 
had been preſented with one equal to the School 


for Scandal. And, indeed, how. few plays of 
late ſeaſons reach the ninth night! What a 


quantity of plays, farces, and pantomimes, do 
the three theatres exhibit in the courſe of the 


year, and how few ſucceed ! What perpetual 
labour and anxiety muſt the performers undergo, 
and all end in vexatien of ſpirit, —all for nothing 

| a Ae, JJ.  ” = 
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——ſome few pieces excepted, which need not be 
enumerated ; as thoſe that live, and are the of- 
teneſt ated, prove their public eſtimation. One 
great fault has crept into the benefit bills in Lon- 
don, filling them up with ſuch a quantity of in- 
terludes, &c. -I am ſorry to obſerve Mr. Gar- 
Tick was the introducer—he led the way to what 
has grown to an enormous height, but I am cer- 
tain he never meant the ill effects it has eſtabliſh- 
ed. But his Farmer's Return, Linco's Travels, 
& c. wrote as interludes, have conſiderably leſ- 
ſeued the dignity of the drama. It was the prac- 


4 
8 
2 


tice at my own theatres: I at firſt, on benefit 


it as a farce I was compelled not to ſuffer it, on 


nights, inſiſted on all interludes being done as af- te 
terludes, but nothing would do, ſo as to keep the = 
play- bills fit to be ſeen, they were ſo loaded with pr 
trumpery : ſo for ſome years paſt I have not had oy 


any preludes, interludes, or afterludes at all. Mr. 
Kemble wiſhed, on his night in Auguſt 1788, at 
York, to introduce the Toy Shop as an inter- 
lude, (which he had formerly done, and which 
gave great ſatisfaQion on account of his excellent 
performance of the Maſter); but unlefs he took 


account of my eſtabliſhed law, which Mr. Kem- 

ble, at the hand of the profeſſion, breaking 
through, would have ſet aſide ſuch law by the 
example from his high authority and judgment. 
I remember his reply was, That the act was 
good, if kept in force; but,“ added he jokingly, 
& Mr. Wilkinſon, the firſt benefit bill I ſhall ſee 
of your own night I ſhall find it full of inter- 
ludes !* However, it has not happened yet, and 
I dare ſay never will to any benefit of mine. 

19 | „ „ 
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London opinion, though its ſtamp paſſes cur- 
rent in provincial towns as to firſt· rate performers, 
yet has ſo fallen in reputation as to pieces, that 
it is not a recommendation in advertiſing à new 
play, but the contrary; and many are never at- 
tempted : So that there is no wiſh to ſee a new 
production unleſs much ſpoken of, and it has 
fortunately had a very conſiderable run; but even 
that will not always ſecure its footing. I have 


great obligations to acknowledge to the School 
tor Scandal, the Poor Soldier, and the Farmer, 


of modern date. 


As I have given an account of the amazing al- 


terations as to the manners praQiſed in the the- 
atres, not much longer ago than our father's 


prime, yet ſo quick is the tranſition, that a few 


only remain now who can affirm or contradi& 


what I have inſerted: A proof how we are de- 
ceived by the apparent ſlowneſs of the running 
ſand in the hour-glaſs, which in reality rolls with 


aſtoniſhing rapidity, and waſts us dreaming from 


life to duſty death! This is verified, as in the 
courſe of theſe laſt ſorty years, few are left to 


mock their own grinning - tho Mr. Macklin 
ſtands firm, like the venerable old oak that 
ſhades the foreſt and in the following Tablet 


it affects me, as if it were the hiſtory of a the- 
atrical cathedral which gives an account of the 


departed dead, or a tranſient view of the aQor's 
tombs and monument. 3 
Nou good gentleman, or lady, I will proceed, 
and int e nf eg ane neg 
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It is a tale told by an idiot, 


Full of ſound and fury, ſignifying nothing. 


TH1s Repoſitory or Journal, is offered not 
only to young ſtage candidates, but at the ſame 
time to-the attention of all amateurs of the Dra- 
ma; as it will be a guide, and a more regular 
information to them, and indeed to the public 

in general, than any thing of the kind yet attempt- 

_ "'ed—though I fear preſented in a bungling man- 
ner: Still this account of old ſtagers muſt be in 
ſome degree venerable, as an old coin is in high- 
er eſteem with antiquarians than the new, 
though of leſs intrinfic worth. I wiſh it had 
the advantage of a better head, but that is paſt 
praying for ; yet it will be a kind of guide, and 
convey information by no means publicly known, 
wherein the reader will find almoſt an exact liſt 
of every theatrical event, with the date of mot 
of the new or revived plays and farces produced 
the performers? engagements and deſertions to 
and from Ireland to the London 'Theatres— 
their re engagements, and the account of fing- 
ers, dancers, burlettas, incidents, &c. from the 

vear 1747, to the concluſion of 1757. 

Mr. Garrick's eſtabliſhment, as joint mana- 
ger with Mr. Lacey, was in 1747, and few per- 
ſons who have been readers of theatrical anec- 

dotes have yet, ſince the time of Colley Cibber, 

= had any accurate or regular account of thoſe 
Ted ) | yeals 
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years more than in a general view, though there 


certainly have been able writers and men of geni- 
us who have treated on more important theatri- 


cal fubjects. 

I will here give a liſt of the companies at 
Drury- Lane and Covent-Garden in 1747, that 
the obſervant reader, unprejudiced, may ſee 


what a number of eſtabliſhed. actors were at that 


period in one company, and whether there are 
the ſame number of equa] eminence to be called 
ſo at preſent at either Theatre. 


The adore eritie-nnd ee well alind- 


ly admit that every fifty years will make havock 
and conſiderable alteration, and what is approv- 


ed and applauded now, 1790, may not be ſanc- 


tioned in 1840 — When Mr. Garrick under- 
took the management, the company collected, 


was perhaps, take it for all in all, the moſt 10 


owerful ever muſtered in the preſent century. 
| will firſt give as correct a liſt as I can recol - 


led, then preſent the caſt of two or three plays, 


and then inſtance the caſt of the ſame plays in 
1789; by which means the unprejudic ed reflec- 


tor may draw a. fair concluſion; and perhaps 
allow it not quite improbable but che play ſo act- 
ed might have been ſeen with equal pleaſure then 


as now. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 1747-8. 


Man. 

Meſs. Garrick, Barry, Delane, Macklin, 
Sparks, Berry, Yates, Havard, Winſtone, W. 
Mills, Arthur, Taſwell, Neale, Mills, Sowden, 
Lowe, &c. | 


| Women. 

Mrs. Cibber, Pritchard, Woffington, Clive, 
Macklin, Hippeſley, (Mrs. Green) 'Minors, 
Elmy, Pitt, —_ _ Pitt of ang: 14 ym 
Bennet, 188 


DRURY- LANE, 1747 


_ JANE SHORE. 5 
Haſtings, Mr. GAR RICE. 
Sbore, Mr. Baar. 
Gloſter, Mr. Berry... 
Alteita, © Mrs. C1BBER. 
yu Shore, Mrs. WoFFINGTON. | 
| B. Surely this "Of was at leaſt tolerably 
_ _adted. 5 
DRURY: LANE, 178g. 
1 JANE SHORE. - 
Haſtings, Mr. KEMRLx. 
Shore, Mr. BENSLET. 
Glo'ſter, Mr. J. Alckix. 
» . Aha, :- Mrs. Wazp. 
Jane Shore, Mrs. $SiDpoNs. 


DRURY: 
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DRURV. LANE, 1747. 


„ 'OTHELLO. 

Othello, | Mr. Barry. 

Roderigo, Mr. YATES»: 

lago, | Mr. GaRRI ex. 
Emilia, Mrs. PRITCHARD. 

Deſdemona, | Mrs. CIBBER, 


DRURY-LANE, 1789. 


| -ADOITBELES).: 
Othello, Mr. KeMBLE. 
Iago, Mr, BENSLEY. 
Roderigo, M. Dopp. 
Emil Mrs. Warp. 
Deſdemona, Mrs. SiDDONS. 


Of the foregoing caſts the reader will form 


an impartial judgment. | ; 
DRURT-LANE, 1747. 


A ſet of very capital dancers, was this year 


at Drury-Lane : == Mr. Cooke, Monſieur | 
Grandchamps, Madam Auretti, (in the ſerious - 


ſtyle) in great eſtimation, and Mademoiſelle 
Janeton Auretti. . 


A favourite pantomime dance was ſerved 'up 


often, called the Savoyard Travellers. 


Madame Auretti continued only the ſeaſon. 


following, when her benefit was commanded by 


his Majeſty George the Second.——Play, the 


Stratagem. Mr. Garrick aQed Archer. 


After 
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Alfter which ſhe retired from the ſtage, and Mr, 
Cooke went over to Covent- Garden the ſeaſon 
following. e 


The FOUNDLING, by Mr. Moore, was 
firſt acted in February, 1748. 5 


Young Belmont, Mr. GARRICK, 
Sir Charles Raymond, Mr. BAR Rv. 

Sir Roger Belmont, Mr. VATES. 

5 Vine, Mr. SPARKS, 

. Colonel Raymond, Mr. HAVARD. 

N Faddle, Mr. MAackLIN. 

ö Roſſetta, Mrs. Wor ri Nx G rox. 
Fidelia, Mrs. CI B BER. 


ALBUMAZ ER was revived in 1747. by Mr. 
Garrick, and did not ſucceed From which play 
the circumſtance of the robbery is evidently | 

ſtolen, and converted into.'Fony Lumpkin's prin- 
cipal ſcene of Dr. Goldſmith's very entertain- 
ing Comedy of She Stoops to Conquer.“ 


COVENT-GARDEN, 1747: 


The company was very weak indeed. Mr. 
Rich, more from lazineſs than lack of genius, 
had not any pantomime in ſorce, but the then 
very ſtale one of Merlin's Cave, or Harlequin 

Skeleton. They played in general only three 
or four times in the week in January, and oſten 

diſmiſſed even in the month of February; for 
- Garrick had ſwept moſt of the actors of merit 
from Covent-Garden to Drury-Lane, for. hi 

115 triumph 
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triumphal entry as manager—Quin had retired 
to Bath in diſguſt at Garrick's unparalleled ſuc- 


ceſs, and there remained with Mr. Rich only 
as follows: 
MN. 


Meſſis. Giffard, Beard, Ryan, Theophilus 5 
Cibber, Gibſon, Collins, Bridgewater, James, 
Anderſon, Paget, Padick, Marten, Bridges, 
Dunſtall, Lalauze, Beneraſt, Storer, Stopelear, 
Roſco, Oates, Leveridge, Lunn, (Mr. Rich as 
the Harlequin, who always went by that name 
in the bills) with Mr. Foote as an Auxiliary, 


Wenn. 93 
"Mm Giffard, „Horton, Storer, Vincent, Voung, 
Falkner, Bland, (late Mrs. Hamilton) Morriſon, 
Copin, Dunſtall, Ferguſon, Allen, Mullart.—— 
Deen, Villeneuve, Deſſe, „ 


COVENT-GARDEN, 1745. 


+; Tux BUSY BODY. 

Manolo: Toy Mr. CI BER. 
Sir George Airy, Mr RTAx. 
Charles, Mr. GIBSON. 
Sir Francis Gripe, Mr. CorLins. 
Sir Jealous Trafic Mr. BRIDOGES. 
Whiſper, Mr. James. 
IHabinds,. 5-4 nie Hr. 
Patch, Mrs. BLanD. 
Miranda, 5 Mrs. GIFFARD. : 

After which Mr. For gave TEA. | 
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The RELAPSE. +. 
Lord Foppington, Mr. Cin In. 
Loveleſs, Mr. Ryan, 
Worthy, Mr. Ridovr. 
Lory, Mr. Ann. 

Syringe, Mr. Coitins. 
Amanda, | Mrs. HALE. 
Berinthia, Mrs. HoR To. 

Miſs Hoyden, Mrs. STORER 
8 Nurſe, e Mrs. JAMss. 
With TEA. 


| LOVE MAKES A MAN. 

Carlos, Mr. B 
Clodio, Mr. CIB BER. 
Duart, Mr. RYAN. 
e, Mr. DunsTALL. 
Antonio, _ © _  - Mr. CoLLins.. 
"Sancho," © oi Mr. CusHiNnG. 
Louiſa, - _. Mrs. Hok Ton. 
Angelina, g Mrs. HALZ. 
Elvira, Mr. Gir rARD. 


Plays ſo ated at Bath or York, now, would 


not be deemed more than decent. 


The BEGGAR'S OPERA was repeated ſeve- 


ra] nights, and drew more money than any other 


play to the deſerted houſe of Covent-Garden 3 


that time. 
Macheath, MF: BE ARD. 
-Logkit, Mr. DunsTALL. 
8 Mr. CusniNG.* 
Peachum, | Mr. Ros co. 
Polly, Mrs. STo RER. 
N Mes. 


Q 
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Mrs. Peachum and Diana Trapes, 
| Mrs. Duns TALL. 
12 Diver, Miſs ALLEN. 
c 1s Mrs. VINCENT. 

Mr. Rich having been ſo negligent in his un- 
rivalled pantomime department, was in conſe- 
quence little prepared for unfortunate events from 
the loſs of Mr. Garrick; Mr. Quin, Mrs. Prit- 
chard, Mrs, Cibber, Mr. Woodward, (who went 
to Ireland) and others of eminence, having the 
preceding year left him, Covent-Garden remain- 
ed in an abject ruined ſtate. 
1 sA RIDDLE, was that ſeaſon re= 
vive 
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Courtall, Mr. Girraxb. | 
Colonel Manly; Mr. Ripour. 
Sir Amorous Vainwit, Mr. CIE BEX. 
Aſpin, en, Mr. CoLLINs. 
Vulture, Mr. BriDGEsS. ky 
Miranda, / _ Mrs. G1FFARD. mt 
Clarinda, Miſs Corix. Wo) 
Neceſſary Mrs. BLAND. 1 'M 
Lady Outfide, ' Mrs. HoxTon. x 
Id (N. B. Mrs. Bland went to Ireland, and on ns 
her return, from Mrs. Neceſſary ſhe 'Caftained 1 
. the firſt caſt ſeveral years at een ee as | 
e- Mrs. Hamilton.) 
er The ſeaſon was ſo bad, that in | Fobevary the 
at benefits commenced; and late in March 1748, 


Mr. Rich brought forward APOLLO and 
DAPHNE, which drew good houſes.—Harle- 
quin, Mr. PhILLIrs, (who ſupplied that cha- 
racter as Mr. Rich's ſubſtitute, when he did not 
Chooſe to perform, as Mr, Lunn.) The ſcene "ed 
: the 
Ss, | | 
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the ſun riſing had a fine effect; and I am aſto- 
niſhed ſo ſuperb a conſtrudted piece of machine- 
ry is not made uſe of now at Covent- Garden, as 
introductory to ſome new pantomime : For the 
ſcene. with Morpheus, Myſtery, and Slumber, 
preparatory to the appearance of the ſun in its. 
meridian had a wonderful effect, and might be 
diſplayed in any other pantomime, and be a good 
opening one: Allo that of Daphne's being turned 
into a tree by the purſuit of Apollo, from the aſ- 
ſenting nod of Silenus, the riſing Dome, the Li- 
on in Perſeus, the Snake, & c. would make good 

incidents. | „„ 
n the Spring 1748, was a remarkable and 
dreadful fire in Cornhill, when Mr. Quin came 
purpoſely from Bath, and aQted his favourite 
character of Cato, at Covent-Garden theatre, 
for the benefit of the poor ſufferers, by that 
dreadful conflagration. 
Drury-Lane ſeaſon 1748-9, Mr. Macklin and 

wife quitted Drury-Lane for Ireland. -Wood- 
ward returned to the old houſe from Dublin, and 
| ſoon grew into. amazing popularity. This year 

was revived. - 1 e 

ROMEO and JULIEF: 

Romeo, Mr. Bakky. 
Mercutio, Mr. WooD WARD: 
Juliet, Mes. Cn BER = 

The play had a remarkable run. (Mr. Victor 
has not taken notice of this circumſtance ;, for the 
ſtrength of that play was the foundation for the 
deſertion of Mr, Barry, in the year 1750, with 
Mrs. Cibbe r.) 1 


5 
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Irene, by Doctor Johnſon, was acted that ſea- 
ſon. Alſo Lethe, which was inimitably perform- 
ed; not a part but was truly excellent. Merope 


was acted that year, | Garrick looked and acted 
like an angel (as the ladies ſaid) the part of Eu- 


menes. 6 ; 


Mr. Lee and Mr. Palmer, promiſing actors, 
were introduced that ſeaſon. _ 2B 

The ſame year the Emperor of the Moon, 
written by Mrs. Behn, was. revived at Drury- 
lane as a ſecond piece.—Harlequin was toſſed in 
a blanket with a good effect he had two long 


| ſlips by which he held—they were impercepti- 
ble to the audience: So that Harlequin ſeemed 


to the eye molt violently tumbled ; and the gal- 
leries, who love the appearance of miſchief, were 


vaſtly entertained. Fes 


That ſeaſon Mr. King made his firſt attempt, 
as a ſtage candidate, in the Heraldin King Lear; 


his merit was not paid any attention to by Mr. 


Garrick; he was, as is theatrically termed, 
laid upon the ſhelf that year, but he was en- 
gaged for the ſummer ſeaſon at Briſtol ; where 
Mr. Whitehead, late Poet Laureat, and Mrs. 
Pritchard, ſaw him play the character of Romeo 
with great applauſe. He returned to London 
the winter ſeaſon, and was aſtoniſhed, without 
any notice being given him, to ſee his name in 


large letters advertiſed for George Barnwell, - 


Millwood, Mrs. Pritchard—He alſo played 


Valerius, in Mr. Whitehead's Tragedy of the 


Roman Father—He continued there till the end 
of the ſeaſon 1749, and in the autumn went 
over to Ireland, and accepted a very liberal 1 

e rom 
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Majeſty, leads me to hope that no ſimilar acci- 
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from Mr. Sheridan,—-At Dublin he continued till 
the ſecond year after Mr, Woodward's deſertion 
from Drury-Lane, to Crow-ſtreet Theatre, in 
AU EE TIL EZ . 
Mr. King returned to fill up Mr. Woodward's 
department, and made his firſt appearance early 
in October 1759, in the character of Tom, in 
the Conſcious Lovers: his ſecond part was Atall, 
and his third Sir Amorous Vainwit.—In the 
character of Braſs, Churchill allowed him great 
merit. | iy pL Bo | 
The play, Friendſhip in Faſhion, was attempt- 
ed to be played in the ſpring 1749—Mr. Wood- 
ward and Mrs. Clive were to ſuſtain the prin» 
cipal charaQters.——Be it noticed, Dame Clive 
was not bleſſed with beauty—though of infinite 


talents ; yet ſhe unfortunately in that Comedy 
was ideally raviſhed twice or thrice before the 


fourth a& ended, which 'the audience very bg 
perly judged to be too much for that lady's feel- 


ings; and not knowing what might truly hap»: 


pen in the fifth, they conſequently put a violent 
and final ſtop to all further indecent proceed- 
ings. SEE J 
be French ambaſſador was at the play, and 
ſeemed to enjoy John Bull engaged in à riot: 
But at laſt a violation was offered to the King's 
arms over the front box, at which he ſeemed 


much alarmed at the imagined ſacrilege, and 
precipitately retired from the theatre What 


forty years} 


an alteration in the conduct of Frenchmen in 
= My true reſpect, duty, and veneration to his 


dent 
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dent will ever occur at Vork, on any occaſion; 
as I can boaſt the beſt finiſhed, and moſt elegant 


royal arms, for neatneſs and perfection, as to 


workmanſhip, of any theatre in his Majeſty's do- 


minions.— All ſurpriſe at this aſſertion will 
ceaſe in Yorkſhire, when I announce they were 
executed by thoſe ingenious and well-known 


artiſts, the deſerving brothers, John and Samuel 
Fiſher, of York, 8 5 


| COVENT-GARDEN, 1748.9. 


Several theatrical alterations took place—Mr. 


Rich was rouſed from his ſlumber Mr. Quin 
returned to the ſtage; and Mr. Delane, Mr. 
Sparks, Mr. Arthur, Mrs. Woffington, and Miſs | 

Pitt were engaged from Drury-Lane ; alſo Miſs 


Bellamy, (by Mr. Victor and others falfely re- 


| lated to have been drawn from her lucrative and 
ſplendid ſituation in Dublin, by Garrick) was 


actually engaged by Mr. Rich. ; 
Mrs. Bellamy's firſt appearance was in Belvi- 


| dera; which proves Mr. ViQor's account of Co- 


vent Garden very erroneous. * Mr. Garrick, 


(ſays Mr. Victor and Mr. Hitchcock) from the 


many opportunities he had of ſeeing Miſs Bella- 


my's abilities, when they performed together in 
Dublin, 1746, was too well convinced of her 


merit, not to uſe every means to engage her 
Accordingly he made her propoſals, which ſhe 
immediately accepted; and ſhe returned to Lone 
don, where ſhe remained ſome years in high 
eſtimatioggF;;- {3-6 [ht inty ts) 1 
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That Mrs. Bellamy remained for ſome time 


| w 
i in high eſtimation is well known but her firſt ap- tr 
i pearance, after her departure from Dublin, was D 
I not at Mr. Garrick's theatre, but at Covent- de 
3 Garden, as before mentioned: a true and parti- gi 
A cular account of which, with Mr. Garrick's re- 
4 fuſal to engage her, is given in her Memoirs. 
L Mrs. Ward was alſo engaged—ſhe was a hand- 
1 ſome woman, and a good aQreſs. 
1  _ Coriolanus, by Thomſon, was produced that 
4 ſeaſon; in which Mr. Quin, Mr. Ryan, Mr, 
Dtielane, Mr. Sparks, Mr. Ridout, Mrs. Bellamy, 
| and Mrs. Woffington ated. 
{ Perfeus and Andromeda was alſo produced, 
I and brought ſeveral houſes—ſo that Mr. Rich 
1 then had three pantomimes on the ſtocks: the ct 
4 Skeleton, Apollo and Daphne, and Perſeus. The WW 
q buſineſs of the petit marire in the laſt mentioned W 
i was inimitably done by Mr. Lalmaze; palpably b 
4 ſtolen by Mr. Woodward, and placed in Queen 
} Mab, at Drory-Lane, in the year 1750, The 0 
l ſcene of the Dragon, and Perſeus, on his flying fi 
3 horſe, with Andromeda chained to the rock, — 
the riſing Dome, and the Lion, were the prinei- te 
i pal parts of that entertainment ; and all done t 
; well, as was all pantomime, buſineſs under the 0. 
? dire ᷑tion of Mr. Rich. a b 
: Mr. Archur-did the clown in that pantomime, <q 
i in which department he was unrivalled ; and fe 
2 well underſtood all the mechanical parts of thoſe 
N kind of productions. - Mr. Lowe was Perſeus; pl 
1 Mr. Miles, Harlequin ; Miſs Falkener, Andro- tl 
meda.— Mr. Quin's Falſtaff, and ſeveral of his B 
characters drew great audiences—Mrs. Bellamy 9 


was 


SEE „ 
- 
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was much eſteemed— Mrs. Woffington was at- 
tractive in Sir Harry Wildair, &c.—and though 
Drury-Lane was faſhionable, yet Covent-Gar- 
den was reſpeQable as to entertainment, and in 
general well attended. 8 | 17 91 


JANE SHORE was thus caſt; 


Glo'ſter, Mr. Quin. 
Haſtings, Mr. DELANE. 
Dumont, Mr. Ryan. 
Alicia, © M˖in DELLANY. 
Jane Shore, Mrs. WorFIinGToON. 


The entertainments of the theatre were in- 
creaſed by the addition of two excellent dancers, 
Mr. Cooke, and Miſs Hilliard. —A Scotch dance 
was ſo pleaſing, that it continued not only that 
but three or four ſeaſons alter. „„ 

This was the year of the quart - bottle conjur- 
or, at the Hay- market; where the joke drew 
ſuch a concourſe at the expence of John Bull. 
Alt turned out adyantageous to the proprie- 
tor of Covent- Garden, as at the latter part of 
that ſeaſon, Harlequin, to the amazement of 
crowded audiences, not only went into the quart 
bottle, but after that Don Jumpedo jumped 
down his own throat,——'Theſe exploits were per- 
formed by Harlequin Phillips. Fin 

The Provoked Wife was afted with ap- 
probation that ſeaſon at Covent-Garden ; for 
though Garrick was then. performing Sir John 
Brute, yet there were many obſtinate critics of 
opinion that, the character was better conduct- 
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ed by Mr. Quin. Indeed there cannot be any 
one part acted more differently than that cha- 
racter was by Mr. Garrick and Mr. Quin. Yet 
had the author been then living, I may venture 
to pronounce he would have allowed both right, 
Even the petticoat ſcene was as oppoſite in dreſs 
and manner as Othello and Deſdemona. Yet 
had Mr. Quin attempted Garrick's mode, or 
Garrick Quin's, each would have. certainly 
tailed. 34 „ e 
The play was thus caſt at Covent-Garden: 


Brute, Mr. Quin. 
Heartfree, - Mr. Ry AN. 
Conſtant, Mr. Ripour. 
Razor, Mr. ANDERSON. 
Colonel Bully, Mr. Lows. 
— TE Mr. CoLLINS.... 
Belinda, +: Airs, Harn, 
| Mademoiſelle, Miſs MoRRI80N. 


(Who played it inimitably.) 
Lady Fanciſul, Miſs BeLLAMY. _ 
Lady Brute, Mrs, WoFFING TON. 


In the ſpring 1759, Cato was acted (by order 
of his Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of 
Wales) by the younger branches of the Royal 

Family: His preſent Majeſty ſpoke the prologue | 
at L eiceſter· Houſe on the occaſion. The con- 
duQing of the performance was entirely under 
the direction of Mr. Quin. His preſent Majeſ- 

*ty's father was a great advocate for the ſtage, and 
a warm patron of Mr. Quin's: Indeed his at- 
e e 8 tachment 
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tachment was ſuch, that Quin's ſalaty was equal 


to a thouſand pounds his laſt ſeaſon 1750. One 
political reaſon was, that all the commands of 
his Royal Highneſs (unleſs on ſome very parti- 
cular occaſion) Covent-Garden theatre was ho- 
noured with, and chiefly out of compliment to 
Mr. Gs.. 8 

The Emperor of the Moon, wrote by Mrs. 
Behn, was revived at Covent-Garden as a firſt 
piece, and at ſome expence. A tapeſtry ſcene 
of figures was very well executed - Doctor Bel- 


lardo, by Mr. Sparks; Harlequin, Mr. Cuſhing; 


Scaramouch, Mr. Dunſtall: - Miſs Bellamy, Mrs. 
Woffington, and Mrs. Ward were in it, but 
the piece did not ſucceed; and as Harlequin is 
the fiddle of the piece, Mr. Woodward muſt 
have been excellent, and Mr. Cuſhing con- 
temptible, I recolle& ſeeing it as a farce, but 
very wretchedly ſupported as to decorations, 
ſcenery, & e. in Dublin, 1758, where Mr. King 
was truly whimfical in Harlequin. = 

The tollowing comedies were thus caſt, and 
ated with ſucceſs at Covent-Garden that ſeaſon. 


CONSTANT. COUPLE. 


Sir Harry Wildair, Mrs. WOFFINGTON. 
Standard, Mr. DuLann. © 
Vizard, Mr. Ripovr. 
Beau Clincher, Mr. Civnrr. 
Young Clincher; Mr. CoLLins, 


Smuggler, Mr. ARTHUR 

Tom Errand, Mr. BencrAFT. - 
Angelica, '- Miſs Corix. | | 
Vo: RE Lady 
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Lady Darling, - Mrs. Cop ix. 
Parly, Mrs. DUNSTALL. 
OE Lovewell, Mrs. Warp. 


CARELESS HUSBAND. 


10 Foppington, Mr. ein ER. 

Sir Charles Faſy, Mr. Ryan. 

Lord Morelove, Mr. DLAN E. 

Lady Eaſy, Mrs. Warp. 

Edging, Mrs. Ripour. 

Lady Graveairs, Mrs. Hare 

Lady Betty Modiſh, Mrs. WorFINGToOV. | 
'The ſeaſon concluded with the Conſtant Couple, 
and Apollo and Daphne. 


DRURY LANE, 1749 50. 


Mrs. Cibber did not play. That ſeaſon Mr. 
Garrick (ſhameful to relate) encouraged Mrs. 
Ward to break articles with Mr. Rich, which 
ſhe was the eaſier tempted to do, as Miſs Bella- 
my was in poſſeſſion of moſt of the characters 
ſhe wiſhed to play. Edward the Black Prince 
was a cted that ſeaſon—PBarry gained great ground 
and honour in Ribemont. Maſter Mattocks ap- 
peared that year in the Chaplet, a very pretty 
entertainment at that time Muſical pieces 
then (King Arthur and the Tempeſt excepted) 
'were on our Engliſh ſtage, confined to the com- 
mon ballad farces.— Mr. Beard was, as a vocal 
performer, the beſt actor of so qs I ever re- 
- member-—Miſs Norris was a charming BEN” 
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ard Paſtora cannot be known but by thoſe who 


had the pleaſure of ſeeing Mrs. Clive. 

Mrs. Cibber having withdrawn was a ſevers 
ſtroke upon the Drury Lane tragedies, Mrs. 
Ward being but a cold and inanimate ſubſtitute g 


and it fell: heavier on Mr. Barry's plays than Mr. 


Garrick's, as Lear, Macbeth, Richard, with 
Mrs. Pritchard's Lady Macbeth, Kc. would 
do without Mrs. Cibber; but Caſtalio, Romeo, 
Varanes, &c. were ruined without her helping 
hand: Indeed Barry-refuſed acting Romeo with 
Mrs. Ward. The Roman Father was brought 
out that ſeaſon, where Barty in Publius by no 
means could appear as an actor (though it ſhew= 
ed his fine figure) in competition with Garrick; 
Gil Blas was produced that year and damned, 


and ſome other pieces, but none of note. Rich 


not having any thing new, and only repeating 
the old plays, Lady Jane Gray excepted and the 
pantomime of the Fair, Drury Lane, unleſs on 
particular nights, bore the bell. Garrick's co- 

medy characters, as well as his tragedy, (ſuch 
as Ranger, Benedick, Archer, Bayes, Lear, 


Hamlet, &c.) were ſure cards, pokes all thoſe 


plays were thoroaghly well added. | 
COVENT GARDEN, 1749: 50: 


The company much the are as the year be- 
fore, unleſs the loſs of Mr. Theophilus Cibber : 


Mr. Dyer from Ireland was his ſubſtitute, a very 


good actor in ſprightly comedy ; not ſtriking as 
tO abilities, but ſure to pleaſe, and never to of- 
ſend, He Played ſeveral parts of Mr, Garrick's, 

K 2 +,” 
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ſuch as Ranger, &c. and in Tom was truly ex- 
cellent ;—that was his firſt part at Covent-Gar- 
den, Mr. Dyer's figure was very neat, not un- 
like that of Mr. Lewis's of Covent - garden; but 


it would be paying Mr. Lewis a very bad com- 
pliment to draw à compariſon in any other reſ- 
pect, as that gentleman's vivacity, neatneſs, 
ſpirit, and energy of expreſſion, is ſo ſuperior as 
to caſt Mr. Dyer's abilities at a diſtance, were 
he now living; as wherever Mr. Lewis's Vapid, 
'Twineall, Mercutio, &c. are mentioned, which 


he ſupports with a rege whim and vivacity, 
he by that means f 
reſpective homes: In truth he needs no eulogi- 
um, as the trueſt praiſe is deſervedly thus, that 


ends hundreds joyſul to their 


whether Mr. Lewis, had pleaſed the audience 


in 1700, 1790, or in 1810 he would have an 


equal claim to the generoſity, protection, and 


approbation of a ſenſible, generous, and diſcern- 
ing public, )) 
SGarrick's reaſoning in verſe will explain that 

idea when perhaps I ſhould only perplex=— , 


Your children cannot feel what you have known, 
They'll boaft of Quins and Cibbers of their own : 
The greateſt glory of our happy few 

Is to be felt, and be approv'd by you. 


Lady Jane Gray was revived by command of 
his Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, as 


a ſecond performance by the Roy al Family, = 1 
der the direction of Mr. Quin, at Leiceſter | 
- Houſe. It added much to Mrs, Wothngton's 


reputation. 


— 
— 


4e von's TAI ET. 19) 
reputation. The parts were thus diſpoſed 
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ex- Of (— | | I | | 
Jar- pembroke, MMr. DxUAN R. | 1 
un- Nort humberland, Mr. SPARKS, _- ml 
but Suffolk; Mr. Rioovr. - 

om- Gardiner, Mr. Quin, © 

reſ- Ducheſs of Suffolk, Mrs. Honor. 
eſs, Lady Jane Gray, Mrs. WorrinGTox, 
or as 
vere The above play was me a 1 of 
pid, nights. The line en 5 
hich 
city, I hold no ſpeech with, hereticks and rraitors,. 

heir 
gi. uſed to ſtrike: my young imagination ſo ſoreibly: 
that at ten years old, that L remember. it: enfin to 
ee this vety minute. 
en That year Mr. Rich produced a little ſketch. 
ad of a pantomime called the Fair, in which Mr. 
dern- Lun (Rich) did Harlequin. Lun had been the 
| name of the famous man who repreſented Har- 
that WH lequin at Paris; therefore whenever Mr. Rich 
1 appeared as Harlequin, the name of Lun was 
* inſerted, in the. bills. Mr. Garrick paid a com- 
o, pliment to Mr. Rich's e in. the and 
wh; | ing lines: 7 
But why af exking Harlequin ? 'tis wrong, 

The wits will ſay, to givs the fool a tongue | 
nd of When Lun appear'd with matchlefs art and whim, 

les, 33 He gave the power of ſpeech to ev'ry/limb z | 
y, un- | Tho' mafk'd, and mute, conveyed | his ach. 
ceſter In intent, MN 
gion's | And told in frolic geſtures what he meant— | 
ration, | But now the motley coat and ſword of wood 


Require a W to make them underſtood. 
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The famous Turk on the wire was at that 
time introduced by Mr. Rich in the pamomime 
of the Fair; and indeed that was the ſole motive 
of his patching up that entertainment. Mr, 
Quin and Mrs. Woffington would not play dur- 
ing the repreſentation of that piece, as they 
thought it degrading to the theatre to have 
wire-dancers, &c. but as it did not interfere with 
their plays, and they were paid, and as that 


trifle brought ſeveral good houſes, by which 


means they would have appeared to advantage, 
they certainly ated wrong in duty to the ma- 
nager, the: public, and their own intereſt :SThe 
public were the only proper judges to decide on 


the propriety or impropriety ; and if uv ſuf- 
fered the Grand 
have acquieſced and not withdrawn and pointed - 


urk to exhibit, they ſhould 


out the fault; which might have worked up a 


fury againſt the theatre that would have fallen 


upon themſelves, „ 
Romeo and Juliet was revived in the interim 
between Quin and Woffington's playing Ro- 


meo, Mr. Lee; Joliet, Miſs Bellamy. Mr. 


Lee had broke his article and fled to Covent 
Garden, ——Mer. 1.ce*s very peculiar oddity of 


temper prevented him ever riſing to any fixed 
Public eſtimation. | 


DRURY LANE, 1750. | 
Mis Bellamy was engaged from Coyent Gar- 


den, and trained as the Juliet Woodward was 
- the Mercutio. Mr. Garrick divided the opinion 
| of the town as to his performance in Romeo 


e Mr. 
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hat Mr. Rich's proceſſion was very grand, and in Sil 
me | thoſe ſpeQacles he never had been equalled, nor = | 
ive can be ſurpaſſed; but Garrick did not promiſe | | 
Hr. any proceſſion or dirge in his bills, though they [| 
ur- gave a- ſtriking effect and an agreeable ſurpriſe; - ml 
hey Mr. Woodward aſſiſted Mr. Garrick with Bil 
ave Queen Mab that ſeaſon, which eaſed Garrick . nl 
ith much; and the comedies were fo well ſuſtain⸗ i 
hat ed, where Mr. Woodward, Mr. Yates, Mr. - Lt 
ich Taſwell, Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs, Clive, were 10 
ge, capital, that the fairy wand ſailed with the old 
na- Drury hulk before the wind. A whimſical print 110 
"he was then produced, called the Steel Yards, in in 
on which were placed Quin, Barry, Woffington, is 
uf- and Cibber; and in oppoſition Woodward and s 
uld Queen Mab, which exulting bore down all the | | 
ted - ſou load with the ſmall... This ſeaſon Mr. "Wi 
) 4 huter was coming forward greatly as a low 1 
len comedian at Drury Lane Alſo Mr. Palmer in 4 
Ah the gentlemen in comedy, who afterwards ſuſ- 
rim tained a very conſiderable caſt of the celebrated 
No- Mr. Wilkes's comedy-gentlemen, as Sir George 
Mr. Airy, &c.— He ſome years afterwards married 
ent Miſs Friess. e 
of „ 5 
red CO ENT GARDEN, 1750-1. 5 
Barry deſerted to Covent Garden Mrs. Cib- 
ber alſo, after a year's retirement, engaged at 
1 the ſame theatre - Macklin and wife came from 
ar- Dublin, (alſo Mrs. Elmy) to that theatre - Quin 
vas and Woffington remained conſequenily Gar- 
ion tick found the coalition ſo ſtrong, that he wiſhed 
— to bring over Quin to his intereſt; but Quin 
Mr. e 4 having 
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having had the command at Covent Garden, did 
not wiſh to be controuled by Mr. Garrick ; he 


therefore ſtuck to his old maſter, Rich, but not 


without Riipulatifig for. one thouſand pounds a 


year—the greateſt ſalary ever then known to be 
complied with, or I believe ſince, except in the 
caſe of Mrs. Billington. | £2 

This collected body of Imperial: forces might 
ſtrike the boldeſt with diſmay.— The whole con- 
verſation was that Garrick would be ruined by 
ſuch a powerful oppoſition; but they did not, or 
would not, comprehend that Garrick was really, 
as he expreſſed himſelf 


Arm'd caprarpee in ſelf-ſufficient merit. > 
His Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, Richard, Bayes, 


Kc. ſtood alone, nor, as, he foretold, did his 
Lear or Hamlet loſe their force: —Beſides, he 


had induſtry, and his troops, were under excel - 
lent diſcipline: Moodxa rd aſſted him too in a 
material point—that of attacking Rich in his 
deemed, invulnerable part—the. harlequin. depart- 
ment ;—for- tho? Rich deſpiſed actors, he for 
once in his life, in this ſeaſon, relied on them, 
and had nothing to produce as to novelty in the 
pantomime way of any kind whateyer,-Added 
to that, the performers at Covent Garden were 


not under any.. controul ; they, deſpiſed: their 


maſter—he deſpiſed. them—and: they heartily 


| Hated. each other. Qin diſliked Barry, and 


Barry Quir-—and: Mrs, Cibber and Mrs. Wot- 
fington held each other. in the higheſt; contempt. 
Mrs, Cibber, when called upon by the mana» 


Ber, 
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ger, was often feignedly or really ill; and though 


Mrs. Woffingt on was ever ready for any under- 
taking for the general welfare, yet that year her 


pride was touched and irritated ſo much, that by 


a refuſal one night a gteat riot enſued, as before 
mentioned in Vol. Il. 

Quin and Barry were alſo averſe to aſſiſt each 
other. —King John was called to rehearſal, and 
Barry was not there. Quin woud not attend the 
next rehearſal; and what Barry ſettled, Quin 
was ſure, when he came, to contradict. 

The Houſe opened that ſeaſen September 
24th, with the — 9 . 


Miſer, Mr. Macktix. 
Lippet; . Mrs. MackLin. 
Second Play was the BUSY BODY. 
Marplot, Mr. Mae KLIN. 
FP Mrs. MaAeklix. 


And on Friday, October 3, was the com- 


mencement” of the ſcene of battle between the 


Romeo, Mr. BAR RY Juliet, Mrs. CiB E RD 


Kix Jon was revived that ſeaſon thus: 


King John, : Mr. Qpix. 
King'of Franee, MF. Ryan, 


Hubert, Mr. BRI PG EWAr ER. 


Pandolph, 3 Mr. SPARKS”) -& 


RS: Dauphin, 
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| Dauphin, Mr. Lacey: 
WS - Prince Arthur, Miſs MULLART. / 
| Baſtard, Mr. Barry. 
Queen Ellinor, Mrs. ELMVY. 
Conſtance, Mrs. CIS BER. 


Lady Blanche, Mrs. VincenrT. 
Lady Falconbridge, Mrs. BamsBRIDGE. 


5 Two very odd incidents happened during the 
5 run of that play. They are in Mr. Davies's 
Miſcellanies ; but as I related them to Mr. Da- 
vies, I claim a right to inſert them here. — For 
he was not in London at the time, as he played 
ſome ſeaſons at Vork, Edinburgh, and Dublin; 
they were as follow + | ET 
On Mr. Barry's endeavouring to repeat the | 
following words in the firſt aQ of the play, — _ 


14 Well now I can make any Joan a lady— 


“He was ſo embarraſſed in the delivery of 
this ſingle line, that not being-able to repeat the 
words, he was obliged to quit the ſtage amidſt 

the general applauſe of the audience, who ſaw 
and felt his uneaſineſs. But what is ſtil] more 
ſurpriſing, after going off, and returning three 
ſeveral times, with the ſame kind encourage - 
ment of the ſpectators, he was forced to give it 
up; and I believe he did not recover himſelf | 
till he was relieved by the entrance of Lady.Fal- 
conbridge. Fi e oooh 
Mrs. Cibber, during the repreſentation of 
that Tragedy at Covent-Garden theatre, the 
*Year 1750, was ſuddenly taken ill. The play 
1 8 | was 
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Woffington, who was'ever ready to ſhew her 
reſpect to the public, and her willingneſs to pro- 
mote the intereſt of her employer, came forward 
to the front of the pit ready dreſſed for the cha- 


racer of Conſtance, and. offered, with permiſſi- 
on of the audience, to ſupply Mrs. Cibber's place 


for that night. The ſpectators, inſtead of meet- 
ing her addreſs with approbation, ſeemed to be 
entirely loſt in ſurprife. This unexpected re- 


ception ſo embarraſſed her that ſhe was prepar- 


ing to retire; when Ryan, who thought they only 


wanted a hint to rouſe them from their inſenſi- 


bility, aſked. them bluntly if they would give 
Mrs. Woffington leave to act Lady Conſtance? 
be audience, as if at once awakened from a 


fit of lethargy, by repeated plaudits ſtrove to 
make amends for their inattention to the.moſt. 
beautiful woman that ever adorned a theatre,” 
The Refufal was revived by Macklin that 


winter, Mr. Lee played Granger; but Mr. 
Garrick put the law in force for breach of his 


article, and he was obliged to return to Drury- e Ki 
Lane, where Garrick from that day held a rod of 


iron over him. | ee. 
She Would if ſhe Could was revived==a vile 
play indeed—not rehſhed then by any means 


no, to the credit of the audience, would not be 
tolerated, The principal characters were per- 


formed by Mr. and Mrs, Macklin, and Mrs. 


Elmy. 


+ 


was however announced in the bills. Mrs. 


Mrs. Cibber was ill great part of the ſeaſon. 

It was the laſt year of Mr. Quir's playing. 

His benefit was about the twelfth of March— _ 
Othello. 
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Othello the play. The Moor was acted alter- 
nately by him and Barry. When Barry added 
Othello, Macklin played lago: And when, Quin 
Gi. Othello, Ryan was the Iago.——l wonder 
vin's underſtanding would let him perſiſt in aQ- 
ing Othello, where he was ſo inferior in every 
re ſpect to Mr. Barry. Indeed for his laſt bene- 
fit The Prince of Wales commanded Othello,— 
Quin acted Iago to Barry's Othello; but ſtrange 
to relate, with change of characters, and the 
| command, the houſe to. that old fayourite was 
very bad. There was not any farce that night; 
not any new, play at. Coꝛent· Garden from the 
year 1748 till 1753. 
The laſt character Mr. Quin ated, as. a regu- 
lar engaged performer, was on the concluſive 
night but two in the ſeaſon, May 20, 1751, 
Horatio, in the Fair Penitent—Lothario, Barry; 
and: Caliſta. Mrs. Cibber: the 'beſt Caliſta I ever 
ſaw, and moſt likely, at my time of life, that I 
ever ſhall.—Barry not happy in Lothario. 
In March 1751—His Royal Highneſs Frede- 
rick Prince of Wales died; when the theat- 
res were ſhut up for three weeks ; which proves. 
Miſs Bellamy's aſſertion wron as to her being 
N Leiceſter-Houſe, and the Princess of Wales 
patronizing her benefit, & c. The play to be the 
diege of Damaſcus, wiſhing to ſee their fayour- 
ite veteran Quin, in his charaQer of Caled; which 
if the reader will obſerve muſt be erroneous, for. 
that year Miſs Bellamy was at Drury-Lane the- 
 atre.; and Mr. Davies muſt be wrong in his 
date. ks was the year of the rae * b 
an j 
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and Juliet, when: Mis. Cibber- was at Covent 
Garden. * *: 

The day his Royal Highnefs died the; tragedy 
of Jane Shore was appointed at Covent-Garden, 
for the benefit of Mr. Ryan. 5 


Glo'ſter, . Mr. Qu ix. 

Shore, Mr. RYAN. 
Haſtings, Mr. BARR YT. \ 
S Mrs. CI B BBR. | 
Jane Shore, Mrs. Worri Noro. 


1 that might certainly be admitted as tolerable. 


80 different was the: practice between then 


and now, relative to the principal performers 


acting on benefit nights in London, that Mr. 

Garrick aQted every year from the firſt to the 

middling claſs of performers in general. 
Mrs. Woffington the ſeaſon following quitted 


Covent Garden for Dublin; where ſhe was held 


in ſuch high eſtimation as to have her ſalary of 
four hundred pounds doubled the ſecond and 
third winter; which the manager from an ac- 
knowledged ſenſe of her value, judged a debt 
due to her merit and his own intereſt. She had 
alſo two benefits each ſeaſon in Dublin. Mr. 


Victor gives the following deſcription” of that 


lady.“ So generous was her conduct, though 
ſhe ſeldom acted leſs than four nights a week, 
that ſhe never diſappointed one audience in three 
winters either by real or affected illneſs; and 
yet I have often ſeen her on the ſtage. when ſhe 
ought to have been in her bed,.“ Tb 


| 3 e e 8 
* Sce Bill of Romeo. and Juliet, vol: 3. Page i 
; | | | r. 
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1 ; MI. Hitchcock adds the follow ing 

* To her honour be it ever remembered, 
that whilſt thus in the zenith of her glory, court- 
ace and careſſed by all ranks and degrees, it made 
14 no alteration in her behaviour; ſhe remained 
T's the ſame gay, affable, obliging, good natured 
Woffington to every one around her, She had 


1 none of thoſe occaſional illneſſes, which I have 
RI ſometimes ſeen aſſumed by capital performers, . 
Wi to the great vexation and loſs of the manager, 


and diſappointment: of the public: She alway; 


aQed four times each week... 
$4 Not the loweſt performer in the theatre dic 
14 ſhe refuſe playing for: Out of 26 benefits ſne 
* - actedin 24; and one of the other two was for a 
1 Mrs. Lee, who choſe-to treat the town with an 


exhibition of her own Juli-t,——=Such traits of 
1 character muſt endear the memory of Mrs. W of. 
5 fington to every lover of the Drama.” 

| Mrs. Cibber's benefit, wy in March 1759. 
was Zara, revivet. 


1 I 5 0 | d 
{1 dn; Mr, Bil r- | 
| Zaun 7 5 Mrs. CiBBER.. 


Mr. Quin: took Othello, as belies as.” 
Mr. Barry, Romeo and Juliet—Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, the Conſtant Couple, Mr. Cooke's be- 
nefit was on Friday (previous to Prince Frede- 

rick's burial), when. a capital blunder occurred. 
as Mr. Quin's name was printed in capitals ſor 
the part of Young Bevil—but Mr. Barry acted 
the pait.— Indiana, by Mrs. Cibber, who hitherto 
has not been, and in all 1 ne ver 8 
8 
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be matched in that character. Her manner-of 
ſaying to Mr. Sealand,“ Sir, if you will pay the 
© money to a ſervant it will do as well“ -and 
the whole of her laſt ſcene in that play, was ſo 
truly affecting, expreſſive, and natural, that ſhe 
really caught the ball which all .other- Indiana's 
have been running after-in vain. 
| know it is ſaid that firſt impreſhons- do a 
great deal; but I.can alſo aſſert that: from Mr. 
Garrick, Mr. Quin, Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. Craw- 
ford, and others, I could convey to any hearer a2 
ſtrong. idea of their manners, tones, & c. which 
would be acknowledged and allowed as real traits 
by the moſt rigid obſerver-now exiſting. But 
Mrs. Cihbet's excellence was of that ſuperior 
kind, that E can- only retain. her in my mind's 
eye, Not that all her characters were equally | 
aſtoniſhing ; for Mrs. Cibber was but a mere 
mortal: yet her Alicia, Conſtance, Ophelia, India- 
na, Juliet, & c. were truly her own. Neat 
ſimplicity of manners in comedy was equally fo. 
But her fine Ladies, and parts of ſtriking hu- 
mour, had better be (as. they are} forgotten, 
This is a great character, but a juſt one. 
Ihe ſeaſon concluded the two laſt nights 
with Romeo and Juliet, without any Farce, or 
Dance, &c. TT e deg. 


DRURY-LANE, 1751-2. 
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It is worthy obſervation that what leads hiſto- 
rical regiſters perpetually into terror, is the con- 
founding the ſeaſons : For as the theatres always - 

open in September, and do not cloſe till early _ 
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the following ſummer, not only the public, but 
the performers themſelves, are too apt to miſ- 
take: one year for the other, from two dates be- 
ing unavoidably connected with one ſeaſon. 
Many particulars of theſe times are related in 
my firſt volume. 

The company remained much as the year be- 
fore; as I do not remember any particular deſer- 
tions, Mr. Moſtop and Mr. Roſs were added, 
and of great additional ſtrength ; for they promiſ- 
ed greatly from their firſt appearance. Mr. 
Moſſop's entree was in Richard, then in Zanga 

SC and much applauded. Mr. Roſs in Young 
Bevil.—Mr. Dexter alſo made his appearance 
that year, and aftonifhed every one in the cha- 

racter of Oroonoko. His merit had ſuch an ef- 
fed at firſt as to promiſe wonders; and he was: 
prognoſticated a powerful adverſary to Barry in 
the Lovers: but when he left his honeſt black, 
his white promiſed nothing; it was a vacuum, and 
he ſunk into oblivion. He went to Dublin, from 
whence he came. He had been educated in the 

College there: was in high eſteem as a gentle - 
man; and though not an aQor of the firſt claſs, 
was gentlemanlike in his deportment, had a pleaſ- 

ing voice, and played ſecond to Mr. Sheridan; 
but he did not live many years. He was 'rather 
dejected at not ſucceeding on the ſtage in a more 
elevated ſtyle. 1 . 
Mr. Wilder removed this year to Drury-Lane: 
did very little at either theatre; but was much 
applauded when he ſung ED 


For women love Eiſſing as well as the men!“ 


N.. D.. 
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N. B. Mr. Wilder played Macheath, forty 


Nights in Dublin, 1756-7. 


The Fair Penitent was often acted this ſeafon, 


Horatio, Mr. Mossop. 

Altamont, Mr. Ross. 
Sciolto, Mr. Berry, 
Lothario, Mr. Garrick. 


Caliſta, Miſs. BELLAMY. 


Mr. Garrick was the only geen 5 ever 
ſaw make the character of Lothario wy con- 
ſpicuous. 


Alfred was: revived at infinite expence, and 
ſucceeded. Likewiſe Eaſtward Hoe, for the 
Lord-Mayor's Day, (when. the practice of act- 
ing the London uckolds was aboliſhed at that 


theatre 3) but the play was driven off the ſtage. 

Every Man in his. Humour was next revived, 
and with greatifucceis. That comedy increaſed 
in public eſtimation for ſome ſeaſons, Indeed 


every part in that production of old Ben's was 
ſo well acted, it was hard to point out how any 
one in that very difficult compoſition could be 
amended; It was a lucky ſtroke for Woodward 

advancement with the town. His performance 


of Captain Bobadil was wonderful. 
The Shepherd's Lottery, was a very pretty 


muſical piece Maſter Vernon (late Mr. Ver- 


non) made his firſt appearance in that little Opera. 
The Duet of © By the pale light of the moon,” 
was always encored at that time, when ſung by 
Mr, Vernon and Miſs:Norris in that piece.— 


Harlequin Ranger alſo was much admired . 


Woodward was an excellent Harlequin. In his 
youth 
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youth he had been taught that motley charater 
by Mr. Rich, and had well e that ant 


„ man's inſtruckions. 


cOVENT. GARDEN, 1751-24. 


Mr. Quin had retired from: the flags. May | 
17513; ; in March 1752, and March 1753, he 
came from Bath purpoſely to play Falſtaft in the- 
frſt part of King Henry IV. tor his friend Mr. 
| Ryan's benefit: He aſter that left him a legacy, 
and made him a preſent ; declaring he grew in- 
firm, and would not whiſtle F altaff;. 

Mrs. Woffington continued in Ireland; ſo 
Mr. Barry and. Mrs. Cibber had all their own 


 fway.—The Siege of Damaſcus was revived— 


Barry, Phocyas; and Mrs. Cibber, Eudocia, 
Mrs. Cibber alſo played Lady Townly, (not 


much to her credit). Venice Preferved was 


likewiſe acted, when Barry made his appear- 
ance as Jaffier. He had uſually played Pierre, 
and his figure was pleaſing and commanding 
beyond deſcription-in that character. Mrs. Cib- 
ber's Belvidera was à non-ſuch. Mr. Rich re- 
vived that year the Necromancer, or Harlequin 
DoQor Fauſtus; the galleries liked ſuch a diſ- 
mal ſight then, but I do not think it would be 
now tolerated. It was not pleaſing to me at that 
time, who thought no paradiſe could. exceed a 
_ playhouſe. | 
Woodward revived. Dr. Fauſtus, ah new 
ſcenery and more livelineſs ſeveral years after at 
Covent-Garden, when it anſwered to the amuſe- 
ment of the public and the coffers of Covent- 
15 Garden 


Jer 
tle- 
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Garden nahen In February, after ſeveral 
years promiſe, out came Harlequin Sorcerer, 
which made old Drury tremble ; for any thing 
like the rage after that pantomime I never re- 
member. 


In November 4, 1751, when Mr. Barry and 


Mr. Sparks were performing Bajazet and Ta- 8 


merlane, Arpaſia, Mrs. Cibber, one of the 
gentlemen was ſo ſuddenly out in his part that 
the play could not proceed. After à conſiderable 
pauſe, Mrs. Cibber ſaid, ** Gentlemen, it is not 


_ © my turn to ſpeak.” After which the play pro- 


ceeded without any other blunder. This only 
is mentioned to prove great actors as well as ſmall 
are liable to blunders, © Mrs. Cibber remains un- 
rivalled in Arpaſia, particularly in the frenzy 
ſpeech of the laſt act. | 

Miſs Macklin that ſeaſon layed Lady Town- © 
ly for her father's benefit; alſo Jane Shore 
twice early in the ſeaſon. ' 

Mrs. Cibber played Lady Macbeth | the firſt 
time, for her own benefit. : 

The ſeaſon cloſed with Renee and Juliet, 
and the Sorcerer. 


DRURY-LANE, 1752.3. 


The Company much as GORE : only the loſs 
of Mrs. Ward, who was neither wanted nor re- 
gretted; as Miſs Bellamy's youth, faſhion, dreſs, 
Ec. aided with Mr. Garrick's powerful aſſiſtance, 
enabled her to make a tolerable ſtand in tragedy-- 
againſt Mrs. Cibber, which Mrs. Ward was by 
no means equal to. Eugenia w was acted, but did 

| | not 
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not ſucceed on the-Engliſh ſtage, notwithſtand- 
ing its being in great reputation then at Paris; 
and the Rev. Mr. Frances, the author, (or ra- 
ther tranſlator) was in high rank and eſteem in 
London. 

' Mr. Foote's farce of Taſte was produced that 
ſeaſon—Lady Pentweazle, by Mr. Worſdale, 
'& genius of much wit and humour, but it met 
with a ſimilar fate to Gil Blas. — Mr. Garrick's 


ſpeaking the prologue, which he wrote for that 


farce of Taſte) was judged a maſter- piece; and 


the prologue now ſpeaks for itſelf, though alas! 


Garzick cannot. 
The Gameſfler was: ee Garrick won- 


derful ay, moſt! wonderful, in Beverley Bo- 


dicia—revived, by Mr. Glojer=—Alfothe Genii, 


a pantomime, the Silent Woman, and the Bro- 
thers, a tragedy, by Dr. Voung; who gave the 
profits of his three nights, as an author, te a 


public charity but the amount not anſwering 


his. wiſhes and expectations, he generouſſy made 


up the ſum to one thouſand pounds. 
covxN r. GARDEN, T 752-3. 
Mir. Barry: and Mrs. Cibber n eſti- 


mation, and to particular plays drew good houſes, 


But, unleſs. to a pantomime, or: ſomething of 


particular attraction, . the bexes were often very 


thin at the early: part of the ſeaſon; whereas 


Drury-Lane was conſtantly. attended. Thin 
boxes on any night was ſeldom ſeen there; as a 


neatneſs, decorum, and regularity, pervaded the 
whole, However: Mr. Rich was very induſtri- 


.. ous 
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ous that ſeaſon.— Mrs. Bland was engaged from 
Ireland, who bad made great progreſs on the 
Dublin ſtage. Mr. Giffard, junior, made his 
firſt appearance in Lear, a very improper cha- 
racter; the play was wretchedly ':a&ed, when 
compared with the performance of the farne 
piece at the rival theatre or indeed without 
any compariſon at all.--Signor Maraneſt, and 
Signora Bugiani, were that ſeafon engaged ; two 
inimitable dancers: the lady's countenance was 
the moſt expreſſive and ſtrong that can be ima- 
gined. Their burletta manner, gave ſtrong and 
neat conveyance to whatever they attempted. 


They drew a great deal of money ; and indeed 
that luck was not to be wondered at. I have 


never ſeen ſuch good comic dancers before or ſince. 
Mr. Cooke, and Miſs Hilliard, who were ex- 
cellent as dancers in their way, were alſo conti- 
nued, The dances were in ſuch eſtimation as 
often to ſupply the want of a Farce.— The 
Fair was again revived that year, to introduce 
Mr. Madox, tne famous man on the wire; who 
was in the year 1758 drowned on his paſſage to 
Ireland ; as was Theophilus Cibber, and ſeveral 
performers, : 5 1 
Beſides the dancers mentioned at Covent-Gar« 


den that ſeaſon, there were ſeveral good ones, 


above mediocrity; Monſieur Grandehamps, and 
Madame Camargo. Saturday, January the 


thirteenth, the Sorcerer was again produced, and 


continued, with almoſt equal effect, to the fi- 
niſhing of the ſeaſon. It was helped by an ad- 


ditional ſountain ſcene; the machinery of which 


L think ſurpaſſed any pantomime quirk I remem- 
| ETD ber, 
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ber, and ſhould: be now introduced. Mr. 57 
Smith's firſt appearance was on Monday, Jan. 8, as 
1753, in the character of Theodoſius; aQed | 
four ſucceſſive nights. The Earl of Eſſex, a SO 
tragedy, written by Mr. Jones, (an Iriſh brick- be 
layer,) was ated that year, and had a conſider- he 
able run—— Thoſe who ſaw Mr. Barry in Eſſex, 
need not be reminded, that for attitude, and pa- ed 
- thetic expreſſion of voice and countenance, they 1 
have not beheld a parallel to that gentleman's lo 
pronouncing in the laſt act, when the Lieute- 
nant urges the Earl to proceed to immediate ex- he 
ecution, Eſſex turns to the Lieutenant, (point- cl; 
ing to his Counteſs fainting-on the ground,) and os 
replies“ O look there l the whole pit of cri- le 
_ tics actually burſt into tears; and then ſhook the pl 
theatre with unbounded and repeated -applauſe, "0 
accompanied with huzzas.—The play was well "Y 
acted—Mrs. Bland was happy in perſon and man- Wo 
ner in Queen Elizabeth, which luckily placed we 


her in a rank of eſtimation. To relate that Mrs. 
Y Cibber, as the Counteſs of Rutland (though a 

; | ſhort part) was excellent, would be ſuperfluous: 
b Her Epilogue, written by Mr. Garrick, (to 
: whom the was to return the winter following) 
was a powerful aſſiſtant to the play.— That 
| Was, to my ſuppoſition, the beſt ſeaſon Mr. 
Rich had ever experienced in my memory. 
Mir. Barry was at that time in the prime of 
| kfe, as to health and vigour; and Mrs. Cibber 
alſo at her beſt, No wonder ſuch a pair of lo- 
— vers obtained the triumph they were entitled to: 

"for no two perſons were ſo calculated to 3 | 
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each other by voice, manner, and real feeling, 
as Mr. Barry, and Mrs. Cibber. 
Mr. Smith's ſecond part on the ſtage was 


Southampton, in the play of Eſſex.—Mrs. Cib- 


ber's benefit that year was All for Love, with 
her neat little piece of the Oracle. 

On Saturday, May 26, 1753, the ſeaſon cloſ- 
ed with Romeo and Juliet, by Mr. Barry, and 
Mrs. Cibber; which proved a ſeparation of two 
lovers doomed never no, never to meet again! 

] here publiſh a bill of that ſeaſon, to ſhew 


how difficult it muſt have been to ſatisfy eager 


claimants for being diſtinguiſned.— It occaſioned 
much murmuring. Sometimes a lady took the 
ſead, and her rival was bottomed; and the hero 


placed in the middle; but all would not do: And 
in the year 1757, the line.of performed was obli- 
terated, and the great letters for the principal 
were continued; _ which Mr. Kemble, for his 


own eaſe, and quiet of thy theatre, has entirely 
baniſned. 
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For the BENEFIT of 


Signor MARANESI, and dM! iſs s HILLIARD, 


2 — — we 


THEATRE ROYAL, in es Bards 
Thi e preſent Monday, being the 30th of April, 1753, 


THE DISTRESS'D MOTHER. 
The Part of PY ARHVUs to be performed 
By Mr. SPARKS. - 
Pylades, by Mr. Ripour.—Phœnix, by Mr. Ar- 
 DERSON- 
The Part of OresTEs to be perlormed 


By Mr. BARRY. 


Cephiſa, ) Mrs. BaxrinGToN—Cleone, Mrs. . 
8 Ir R. 


The part of HERMIONE to be performed 
„By Mrs. B L. XN. 
And the Pan of ANDROMACHE to be performed 
my MM. CLERIC 
With 2 Entertainments of DANCING by 


5 Signor MARANESI, Signora BUGIANI, 


Mr. COO RE, and Miſs HILLIARD, viz. 
End of 4 Second, a New Dance, called 
\G F A +F- OM E; 
By Signor MARANESI, and Signora BUGIANI. 
End of Act Third, the SCOT's DANCE, 
By Mr. COO KE, and Miſs HILLIARD. 
End of Act Fourth, a MOCK MINUET, 


By Signor MARANESI, and Signora BUGIANI. | 


End of the Play, MINUET, and LOUVRE, 
By Mr COOKE and Miſs HILLIARD.. 


To which will be added a M. wot. Farce,( ated there but twice ) 


called 


The LOVER his Own RIVAL. 


Ihe Part of Clerimont, by Mr. LOWE. 
Fretful, by Mr. Collins. Frederic, by Mr. Cuſhing, 
Matchwood, by Mr, Bennett, | Lucy, by Miſs Pitt. 

And the Part of Harriet, by Mrs. CHAMBERS. 


Boxes 58 Pit 3: —Firſt Gall. ee Gall. 16. 
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nimia - Chamont, Mr. Garrick; Caſtalio, Mr. 
Roſs; and it is certain in love characters Mrs. 


Cibber never appeared to ſuch advantage as when 


with Mr. Barry. Romeo and Juliet was attrac- 
tive when ſhe and Mr. Garrick acted in thoſe 
parts; but ſtill in the love ſcenes ſhe: wanted her 


former Romeo. Mr. Garrick, indeed, in the 


ſcenes of fire, had the ſuperiority ; but as the 
lover, Barry was then, and is, - unnivalled, and 


will be till ſuch another ſtarts up; but think 1 
may propheſy that will not happen in my time, 
were [ to double my ears with renovated youth. 


Indeed, let a theatrical hiſtorian look back, 
and he will not find an actor ſo excellent, as a 


lover, from the days of Betterton, as Mr. Bar- 


ry, to the preſent ſtage · ſtrut hour, _ ö 


Mis Marklip mas deen engaged, and_(her 
:) Miſs M. at that 


mother from Covent - Garden ha 
time was a very faſhionable actreſs, accompliſh- 


ed, and ſeemed to promiſe well; but having-ac- 


quired a ſufficieney, and grown tired of the 
profeſſion, ſhe retired ſeveral years ago from the 
ſtage, and died in ſome degree of affluence. 


That ſeaſon Virginia was produced in Febru- 
ary— Mr. Garrick did Virginius; Moſſop, Ap- 
pius; Mrs. Cibber, Virginia; and Marcia was 


the firſt appearance of Mrs. Graham (the late 
Mrs. Vates) who aſterwards ſtood forth as an 
honour to the Britiſh ſtage: Her beautiful figure 


and merits are too well remembered to need 
Vor, Hl. e eu_ 
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| Mrs.Cibber, at high terms, was engaged at 
Drury Lane — Her '#eſt appearance was in Mo- 
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was the Colombine that and for ſeveral ſeaſons 
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_ encomium or repetition here. Mrs. Graham 


was not conſidered of much-promiſe by Mr. Gar- 


Tick, as ſhe was not retained :=But Mrs. Cib- 


ber's illneſs, Mr. Murphy's inceſſant pains, with 


Mr. Garrick's neceſſities from Mrs. Cibber's in- | 
diſpoſition, was a lueky circumſtance for that et 
lady and the public, and produccd that charming | 
and beautiful aQrreſs, who otherwiſe had pined \ 
unknown .from the firſt ſeaſon, and never been / 
more remembered, but, like a lily drooping, pined I 
ond .. 8 = 
MMr. Garrick wrote the following introduQory \ 
| lines for her in February 175 b. mac 
| 9 ö . 5 „ mo! 
I novelties can pleaſe, to night weve two han 
Tho' Engli/h both, yet ſpare em as they're new ſenſ 
Jo one at leaſt your uſual favour ſnow = of 
A female aſks it, can a man ſay no? _ foe 
Should you indulge our * novice yet unſeen, * 
And crown her with your hands a tragie queen; c in 
Should you with ſmiles a confidence impart, ee 
To calm thoſe fears which ſpeak a feeling heart; a Cl 
Aſſiſt each ſtruggle of ingenuous ſhame Jout 
Which curbs a genius in its road to fame, Nat 
With one wiſh more, her whole ambition ends ers f 
| She hopes ſome merit to deſerve ſuch friends. * l 
Creuſa was produced that ſeaſon with a dou- Ithit 
ble epilogue—the one by Mrs. Pritchard, the ſeaſo 


other by Miſs Haughton; the Knights, by Mr. 
Foote ; and Fortunatus, a very pleaſing panto- 
mime, by Mr. Woodward Madame Marriot 


a beautiful and pleaſing figure. 


* A new Actreſs, ; 5 5 
ES cov 
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* COVENT- GARDEN, 1753-4. 
vith Mr. Barry having loſt Mrs. Cibber as his ju- 


liet, lamented thus in his prologue ;ﬀ>—— _ 
In ſuch ſad plight what could poor Romeo do? 
Why faith, like modern lovers, ſeek 4 news 
And happy ſhall I think me in my choice, 

If ſhe's approv'd of by the public voice. 


made her firſt appearance; ſhe was not much 


ſenſibility and feeling, and what added to the 
ove, and well known to be ſo. She threw. ſtrokes 


Wn 


in many paſſages that were not only genuine but 


, the ſcaſon ;. neither was her voice muſical, and her 

Mr. mouth was remarkably wide, but ſhe drew to all 
anto- ber characters. She acted Juliet a number of 
arriot nights. Her ſecond part was Belvidera, and in 


the mad ſcene did wonders from tuition, atten- 
tion, and ſtrong underſtanding : Rutland the 


* 


Miss Noſſiter, on Wedneſday, Odober 10; _ 


more than the age of Juliet; was poſſeſſed of a 
handſome fortune and genteel education, ſtrong . 


rformance, Romeo and Juliet were really in 


forcible, and bade fair in time to ſupply the place of 

1 Cibber; but notwithſtanding the advantages of 
youth, and meeting wonderful encouragement, 
Nature had not endowed her with voice and po- ]- 
ers ſufficient for the arduous taſk to ſtand againſt 
her rival, and they appeared weakened, the more 
ſhe was ſeen, inſtead of gaining ground. Indeed 
think I never ſaw her play ſo well as the firſt 


third; and Philoclea, brought forward and 
— 1 2 e Wing 
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greater miſtakes. 
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wrote purpoſely to ſhew her to advantage by 
Macnamara Morgan. — Mr. Bafry took infinite 


pains with Pyrocles; Mr. Smith did Muſidorus; 


but the tragedy was a ſtrange, lame, fick play, 
and with difficulty languiſhed till the ninth day, 


when Philoclea died a natural death, and was 


were nd erally Ne. ay Wick Boſe 
my falſely and invidiouſly relates, as Mr. Smith 
can teſtify ; for, on the contrary, the applauſe 


was ſo violent the firſt night of repreſentation, 
and the Iriſn gentlemen's party ſo ſtrong in its 


ſupport, that Mrs. Bland was obliged to tepeat 


a. coarſe epilogue, which was as coarſely ſpo- 


1 Conſtantine was alſo produced at Covent - Gar- 


den that year, and ſhared an unhappy fate. 


Wiſs Bellamy returned here from Drury Lane; 


but the relation in her book relative to that mat- | 
ter, being far from authentic, for the ſake of 
theatrical truth and hiſtory TI give the following 
accounts: Thus far indeed h 


| ſhe acknowledges, 
viz. The frequent miſtakes which I find I 
have made in the "chronology of my Theatrical 
Anecdotes, will, I hope, be imputed to my re- 


_ citing them, as I have already obſerved, 8 


from memory; and the deviation, I truſt, will 


be excuſed hy my readers, as the incidents them- 
ſelves, though perhaps erroneous in point of time, 
ate real facts. And was I now to ſet about cor- 
recting the ertor by an alteration of the dates, [ 


fear, as many of them happened at ſo diſtant 4 
period, ſuch a ſtep would be only productive of 


$i Eos «« I have 
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e have received ſome corrections on this 
head from Mr. Wilkinſon, manager of the Vörk 


company, for which I acknowledge myſelf, much 
obliged to him, though I cannot for the reaſon 
juſt given, avail myſelf of them. © 

As Tate Wilkinſon I here note, that Conſtan- 


tine was ated (hat ſeaſon, and ſhared an unbap- 


py fate. Miſs Bellamy's fituation was, .az ſhe 


- 


was aQed to a fine houſe on its firſt night o 


has deſcribed, in Fulvia, TRUTH ; but the Play 
33 { "in 
preſentation, and hs. third „ 1 
ly from Barry's concluſion of 
ed three plaudits from his man- 
ner of pronouncing theſe two lines in the pro- 
logue 53 25 


applauſes, particula 
ir; he alſo receiyed t] 


Great in their virtues, in Hel vice GREAT. 


After the third a it grey el) languid, and.the 


curtain dropped, with the audience more fatigued 


than gnraged. 
wrong as to her account of Conſtantine being 
damned the firſt night of repreſentation : It was 
firſt acted on Saturday, February 23, 1754 3 


- 


| alfo on the Monday and Tueſday following : 


The third night, as uſual, for the benefit of the 


author; hut the play was unfortunately ſo ill at- 
_ tended and diſapproved, that it was again put.up 
on Thurſday, February 28, the fourth night, 

for the benefit of the author. The following 


. 


Inſertion was at the bottom of the bill ;ﬀw—— 
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« N. B. The receipt of laſt night not anſwer- 

& ing, Mr. Rich has taken it to himſelf.” 
On Saturday next (by his Majeſty's com- 

6 mand) DER 9 5 

VENICE PRESERY ED.” 

Which ſignificantly inſinvated Conſtantine was 
in a decline. Had the play met à better fate, 
Miſs Bellamy's fituation was fuch as muſt have 
precluded it ſome time, as that tragedy was with 
difficulty hurried thro', the Empreſs Fulvia be- 
. Ing brought to bed that very fourth night, and 
like a woman of ſpirit ſhe appeared ſoon after in 
the penitent Jane Shore for her own benefit: 
Mr. Foote aQted in the Knights that ſaid even- 
ing, and gave an imitation of Mr. Garrick in the 
prologue, who had wrote and ſpoke that ſeaſon 
the following lines. l wn 


1 rend no Greek, Si When Iwas at ſchool. 
Terence wrote prologues——Ttrence was no fool. 


Which lines Foote thus ridiculed, and in manner 
very like the Garrick, and with effect: — 


I read no Greek, Sir When I was at ſchool 
The uſher wrote prologues—the uſher was no fool, 


Miſs Bellamy mentions alſo the great expence 
Mr. Rich was at in reviving Buſiris, which is a 
dream of her own invention, as Mr. Barry re- 
vived the play Monday, March 22, 1756, for 
his own benefit, two years LATER than her ac- 
count, and was acted toa very indifferent houſe. 
The ſtage was built, but the ſeats were me 
HOST: : | 2 . | | vi . 


. min, ogy © vB © — _ e ww ww pws oa ! VT 
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Mr. Foote acted Hartop in the Knights that 
evening, to oblige and ſerve Mr. Barr7. 
Mrs. Bellamy alſo relates, that on her return 


to Covent Garden, on her appearing in Juliet 


with Barry, that the tragedy had a run exceed- 
ing that of oppoſition 1750. lt is ſo little con- 
nected with truth, and is ſo very erroneous, that 
on the contrary, when ſhe returned to Covent 


Garden on the ſeafon's opening in the autumn 


1754, Miſs Noſſiter was, as before-mentioned in 


my Memoirs, the Juliet; which character Miſs 
Bellamy at that time never had ated with Mr. 


Barry, nor ever did till ſo late as the 26th of De- 
cember 1735. Her firſt appearance in 1753, on 
her return, was on Tueſday the 20th of Novem- 


ber, in a very improper character; as was her 


ſecond on Thurſday, November 22 (her ſituati- 
on conſidered) : She was thus announced in the 
bills, © Athenais, by Miſs Bellamy, ber firſt ap- 


pearance on this ſtage theſe three years.” After 
the chaſte Athenais, the pure Monimia followed, 


which led to ſtrange ideas that Caſtalio moſt cer- 
tainly had been acquainted with that lady long 


before the third act. After that ſeaſon (and not 


before it was-neceſſary) ſhe wiſely changed the 
appellation of Miſs to Mrs. Bellamy. 8 


That lady's life being publiſhed, my own re- 
marks, and intimacy with her as an acquaintance, 


friend, and actreſs, will not, I hope, make the 
following genuine letters unexceptionable, as it 


draws as near to the finiſh of that once admired 
character as the feeling heart or eye would wiſh 


to penetrate. 
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en . 
* I HAvx been ſo out of ſpirits that I have 

“ not been able to do any thing but correct my 
<* Apology, which I have. finiſhed with an ad- 
& dreſs to her Grace of Devonſhire, who has 
© honoured, me with a penſion. Thalia has 
% not yet viſited me, therefore I have laid my 
% comedy in lavender for ſome favourite of the 

laughing muſe to finiſh. I am engaged in a po- 
* lemical controverſy, which I hope to gain re- 

7 putation by, tho? my language is rather ſevere. 
4 My leg is very bad, my pocket very low, and my 
«* ſpirits quite gone. I have had a bill juſt brought 

me of ſixty-eight pounds for Mr. Willet's 
4c amicable ſuit, as well as ſome bills I gave, which 
« makes me very uneaſy 3. one to Uſher for 
ce twenty-nine for which he choſe to introduce 

64“ an officer to eſcort me once more to Parſons, 
« and abſolutely muſt get the rules of the King's- 
7% Bench if I do not pay the money on Saturday. 
6 have not heard from Mr. 31 ſup- 

' poſe his letter and viſit were only a ſpurt of 
feeling, which ſoon ſubſided. My ſon has 
& ſettled a hundred pounds a. year, but a guinea 

* more I cannot expect, as he is really diſtreſſed 

4 himſelf, and he was inconvenienced by advanc- 

& ing ten pounds, Could I have got a frank, 

& which I will try again for, I will ſend you the 

& lines to her Grace; but you muſt not ſhew 

ce them. I fear I ſhall never be able to walk 

<« without aſſiſtance; and, to add to my com- 
© forts, I have a cough that tears me to pieces. 

J am removed to my Doctor's No. 6, Cleve+ 

& land-Row. St, James's and am ſo * 
8 | | . Ge 
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c ed as to lodge up two pair of ſtairs, which re- 
* ally may be compared to Jacob's ladder. It 
* gives me ſingular pleaſure to hear you are bet - 
* ter. Your friend Mrs, — has kicked down 
© the pail I find. Miſs Brunton ' bids fair to 


* ſhare reputation with Mrs. Siddons. I bad the 


great honour of being wrote to by Mr. 


+ Digby to wait upon her Majeſty on Thurſday, 


but my indiſpoſition prevents my having that 


„ happineſs at preſent, which is doubly diſtreſſo 


„ful, as I am in real want on all fides at pre- 
„ ſent; yet with all my calamities I have the 


© happineſs of being regarded by men of the firſt 


© ſenſe, whoſe ſtiendſhip I am proud ef—among 
« the number you are ſet down. Return my 
< regard by taking care of your health, which no 


*« perſon more fincerely wiſhes than, my dear 


* hf e 
: your friend and ſervant © + 
„„ . 


The gentleman alluded to in the foregoing 


letter ſent her gol. yet ſhe wanted ditto, ditto, as 
the inſtant it was got, the ſame inftant was it 
ſquandered, COL OLE on CR 8 


__ © [ 5yovLD immediately have thanked you 
for your laſt favour, but have been ſo afflit- 


led with the rheumatiſm in my right arm I can 
hardly hold a pen, which impedes my ſixth 


volume. Were I to make ſo many alterati- 


* ons as you point out neceſſary as to facts, I 
S muſt wiite the Whole over again, as I wrote 


L 5 | merely 


* 
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& merely from memory; and as I have acknow- 
5e ledged your wiſhed for alterations in print, my 
„ jncorreQneſs I hope will be excuſed. I hope 
© to ſee you ſoon in London, and in a happier 
„ ſituation than at preſent, as every being to 
£* whom was the leaſt indebted has called upon 
© me by arreſt and copies of writs, which has 
* accumulated my demands to above four times 
«+ what they were originally, As to Bell, I have 
no cauſe of complaint in money affairs, as he 
« ſtood forth for me in my diſtreſs ; and as the 
© ſucceſs of the books was precarious, I only am 
concerned he did not, according to promiſe, 
give me the ſtipulated ſets for the ſubſcribers 
before he diſpoſed of his. I deſire you will 
not pay poſtage, for I ſhall always be happy 
to hear from vou, as I am, moft ſincerely, 
with great effeem, «7 
© Charles-flireet, © your humble ſervant, 


Agpril tle ratz. . A. BELLAMx.“ 


© MY DEAR TATE, AN ie 

„ wroTE ſome months ago to thank you 

« for your ham, but have had no anſwer, Aſter 
© having parted with my laſt guinea, and even 
my neceſſaries, to avert my preſent unpleaſ- 
« ing refidence, in order to obtain the rules, [ 
* was obliged to draw upon my ſon, and my 
6 lovely patroneſs, the Ducheſs of Devonſhire, 
ic up to Michaelmas quarter. The impoſitions 


« are incredible, as the people live by the dil. « 
4 treſſes of others. I am obliged to give ſik - 
4 teen ſhillings a week for an apartment—a c 


2 Chandler's ſhop in front, backwards a carpen- 
| 4 


4 _ . 
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ce ter's; and what with the ſawing of boards, 
« the ſcreaming of three ill-natured brats, the 
5 ſweet voice of the lady of the manſion, who is 


particularly vociferous with all the goſſips who 


% owe her a penny, with'a coffee-mill which is 
© often in uſe, and is as noiſy as London-bridge 

when the tide is coming in, makes ſuch un- 
** pleaſing ſounds, it is impoſſible to think of any 
* thing ; added to this, I have not a place for 
« a ſervant. Could I-zaife ſufficient to furniſh 
* me an apartment, I ſhould be tolerably eaſy, 


as | have begun a work which ſeems to flatter 


e ſucceſs, though a great undertaking, T he Cha- 
„ rafters of my own Times. 
Could I raiſe by ſubſcription to. enable me 
eto obtain quiet, I could live at half the expence, 
and be as eaſy as my ſuuation would admit. 
« They tell me it is my birth day, that is, the day 
« of the month, for | ſee nobody, not even the 
«« perſon 1 moſt eſteem upon earth, and who flat- 
© ters me he is my friend, Mr. 4 It you 
&* ſhould happen to ſee Me. „ perhaps 


upon this occaſion he might ſtand my friend. 
Could I borrow about thirty or forty pounds 


for a year, I could with certainty repay it, as 
J am determined to receive no viſits; - and to 


©« jjve as frugal as poſſible. Indeed for want of 
© exerciſe I have noappetite, and am reduced to 


* one old cotton gdwn.— Ohl what a falling off 
« js there? But f regret it an as I cannot ſlir 


alone without difficulty. 


If you write, direct to No. 375 Eliot s-Row, 
„ St. George's Fields, and believe me moſt ſin- 
0 cerely yours, - 
9 15 1780. G. A. BELLAMY 05 


7 


4 priſed at your loſing ſo many o 
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6 DEAR TATE, 
„ T KECEIVED yours yeſterday, and am far 
J 


© ers. In anſwer to my not changing my. lodg- 
ing cannot without ſurniture, for the place 


46 js over-ſtocked, and I pay ſixteen ſhillings a 


«© week for a dog- kennel, and have not even a 


© bed for my maid, 1 have been obliged to draw 


& for my annuity till Chriſtmas, as every thing 
© here is paid for before-hand. I do not ſee 
6 Bell, but will convey your requeſt to him, 


5 Dodfley [ purpoſe for my man, if I cannot get 


© 2 friend to pay the expence upon my own ac- 
& count: It is the characters of the time ſince 
* forty-five, and hope to have permiſſion to de- 


© gicate it to Royalty, — nat his Royal Highneſs 
* again, How can you aſk me how I came to be 
«© jnvolved? I told you before, I paid part of my 
old debts, and renewed ſecurities for the re- 
„% mainder; which indiſcretion has been pro- 


4% ductive of every diſtreſs as well as reproach, 
ein lieu of their being ſenſible that I paid all! 


„ received, and was moſt cruelly deceived in the 


o expeQation of paying every body, Iam as 


lame as ever, and as the bone can never be ſet, 
„ ſhall never be able to walk without aſſiſtance. 
8 I ſuppoſe Mrs. Crawford will bring you mone 


5 —ſuch unprincipled people are generally lucky®, 


= I fear it would be only loſing time to apply to 


Mr., as he anſwered neither of my 
uy ers If I could get e I could get a 


* *A \ rage: remark from 570 friend Wen 5 


* | - 
» F 
R 


our perform 


« houſe 


« houſe for a rifle, where at leaſt I ſhould anjoy 
9 9 
* "Ny am, moſt en. 
«« Your affectionate 
Eliot's-Row, „ humble ſervant, _ 
May the 3oth. . 4 BELLAMY /* 


© DEAK SIR. | 
* have the pleaſure to inform you Mr Wood- 
© ward gained his cauſe the ee * 
« laſt Ae by Which I have not got apy thing 
but the credit of confuting Wiler. If you 
read the Morning Chronicle of the 3 of 


« Auguſt, you will find my letter to the Rev. 


«© Mr. Gaboll, which will explain the affair. L 


&« have wrote an anſwer to Willet's pamphlet, 


e but am adviſed not to publifh it till winter. I 
« was in hopes to have been able to furniſh an 


„apartment, which would have enabled me to. 
* have lived cheap, and enjoy quiet, which is 


«© jmpoſlible in my preſent reſidence : But no- 
“„ thing but diſappointment and vexation attends 
„me; nor can Fſettle to any thing of conſe- 

« quence where I am, I am greatly afraid [ 
© have ſome how offended Mr. which 
© which would give me more pain, than his with- 
© drawing his aſſiſtance, . In almoſt the certain- 


ty of money, I took a ſmall houſe, and diſ- 
4 *« poſed © of. her Grace of Devonſhire's quarter to 


ut up fixtures, . &c. but credit I cannot hope 


„iin the predicament I now fland ; and my an- 
„ nvity will not be clear till Chriſtmas, 1 hope 


« Mr. Bell has ſent you the beginning. . very 


2 JW ſee him; but BAR I bad the power 1 


« ſhould 
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s ſhould have ſaved him the trouble. 1 hope 


„the races will bring you a good harveſt, —You 


© may ſee me, as | really am, (an old woman) 


in this day's Chronicle, and ſoon as a Magda- 
« len. Mr. Woodfall is an old acquaintance, 


and has all my leiſure hours. When you 
„have time let me hear from you; as you have 


“ gard for you. „ 
. am, with eſteem, 


“ no correſpondent who has a more ſincere re- 


No. 39; Eliet's: Row, your humble ſervant. 


St. George's Fields, * G. A. BELLAM V.“ 
OI Auguſt 11. 7 | 1 : þ 


66 ſhall in winter preſent you with your epi- 
85 taph: But let the galled horſe wince, you 
have no occaſion,” e ; 


© MY WORTHY FRIEND, 3 
Lou need not enforce my error; I am too 
« ſenſible of it: For though the debts I have 


« given freſh ſecurity for weſe ſuch as would not 


have oppteſſed me, yet with the unexpedted 
ideas I had of ſecurity in being able to pay, I 


„ indiſcreetly not only paid every guinea | re- 


- 4 ceived from a generous public, but gave freſh 


& ſecurities, What I ſhall do is now a matter of 


great vexation:— But God's will be done. 
„ am concerned to hear of your ill ſlate of 


« health, I fincerely wiſh 1 had the power, as 


« your friend; which epithet you have favour- 
bee ed me with. You do not inform me if Mr. 


received my letters: if he has, there is 


S little 


ve 


— 


have the inclination to ſhew myſelf eſſentially 


* 


c t rr 


a a a 
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« little hopes 1 fear from that quarter. I wiſh 
« you had ſhewn him my letter; the one I re- 
&« ceived, with only the words, God for ever Bleſs 
© you, ſeemed by the great care in the envelope, 
eto ſpeak more than the ſimple benediQion, 
&« but nothing more by the care of the meſſenger. 
« | did imagine that it came from my worthy 
ce benefactor. If you have an opportunity men- 
« tion this event, as I cannot write to a perſon 
te utterly unknown. I will correct the affair 
© of Chalmers; but could not underſtand your 
© incomprehenſible letter. I imagine you do 


* not attend to diſputes of theology; elſe | would 
&« ſend you a letter. I intend ſoon fo publiſh, 1 


© have treated the author I have anſwered per- 


e haps in too ludicrous a light; but his ignorance 


© and impudence deſerve it. Let me intreat you 


| © to take care of yourſelf, for the ſake of your 


family and intimates; for few indeed, deſerve 
the appellation of; but believe me moſt ſin- 
e cerely ſo, and with efteem, while 

Sept. 23. . A. BELLAM V.“ 


A few months after the laſt letter; the good- 


natured and unthinking Bellamy, by her death, 


paid all her debts.— I hope ſhe is happy; as 


ihe endeavoured to promote to the comforts of 


others, and never employed either riches or ta- 
lents, whey in affluence and ſplendor, to render 
any one miſerable, „ 


Bellamy's letters lead me to fear that too ma- 


ny perſons, performers, and others, may look 


* The deſcription of me and Chaliners meeting in 
Scotland is now printed in Bellamy's ſixth volume. 
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back on all ? Aeir former days, and pronounce, the 
only comfort the review affords is, that hey are 
Ill fate often attends geniuſſes, for as they 
poſſeſs more ſallies of quickneſs, they are more 
ſubject to frailties; which occaſions them to feel 
at times a want of ſomething more ſubſtantial 
than good ſpirits to feed and clothe them; as the 
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following well-fancied epiſtle will prove 1. is 
an original, for the which favor I ſtand indebted 
to the ingenious Dr. Miller, of Doncaſter 5 who 
is now. buſily employed on a divine compoſition 
for pſalmody. It was wrote by the late true ſon 


of Momus, the well-known George Alexander 


Stevens, and I truſt the infertion of it will be 
acceptable, as the novelty of his ideas will en- 
tertain, his genius being at that time in its full 
e | 


© HEAR sin, „ Gal 
When I parted from you at Doncaſter, [ 
„ jmagined, long before this, to have met with 
« ſorne oddities worth acquainting you with, It 
c js grown a faſhion of late to write lives :—[ 
e have now, and for a long time have had, lei- 
c ſure enough to undertake mine but want ma- 
ce terials for the latter part of it: For my ex- 


46 iſtence now cannot properly be called living, 


but what the painters term ill life ; having, 
« ever ſince February 13, been confined j in this 
ce town goal for a London debt. 

As @ hunted deer is always ſhunned by the 
44 happier herd, ſo am 1 deſerted by the co 
8 « py, x my ſhare taken off, and no ſupport k ft 


* Norwich Company. 
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ACTOR'S TARLET.. ... IF 
e me, ſave what my wife can ſpare me out of 


. hel. -. 


« Deſerted in my utmoſt need, 
Ey thoſe my former bounty fed”——— 


« With an economy, which till now I was a 
« ſtranger to, I have made ſhift hitherto to vic- 


« tual my little garriſon ; but then it has been 


„with the aid of my good friends and allies 
© my clothes—This week's eating finiſhes my 
« laſt waiſtcoat ; and next I muſt atone for my 
errors on bread and water. 


«« Themiſtocles had ſo many towns to Furniſh 


&© his table; and the whole city bore the charge 
of his meals. In ſome reſpects Lam. like him; 


“for I am furniſhed by the labours of a multi- 
e tude.—A wig has fed me two days the trim- 


e mings of a waiſtcoat as long -a pair of velvet, 


* breeches "x my waſher woman, and a ruffled 
& ſhirt has 


6e faſted upon for weeks—the body, ſkirts, &c. 
« ſerved me for dinner two months,—My filk 
« ſtockings have paid my lodgings, and two pair 
© of new pumps enabled me to ſmoke ſeveral 


«© pipes, It is incredible how my appetite (ba- 


* rometer like) riſes in proportion as my neceſ- 
„ {ities make their terrible advances. I here 


e could ſay ſomething droll about a good ſto- 


“mach; but it is ill jeſting with edge tools, and 
* Tam fure that's the ſharpeſt thing about me. 


ound me in ſhaving. My coats 
© I ſwallowed by degrees: The fleeves I break- 


 * You may think I can have no ſenſe of my con- 
dition, that while I am 


. 


thus wretched, I ſhould © 
* offer 0 
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© offer at ridicule: But, Sir, people conſtituti- 
© oned like me, with a diſproportionate le- 
46 vity of ſpirits, are always moſt merry, when 
* they are moſt miſerable ; and quicken like the 
** eyes of the conſumptive ; which are always 
© brighteſt the nearer a patient approaches to 
*8 diflolution. —— However, Sir, to ſhew you I. 
* am not entirely loſt to all reſſection, I think. 
© myſelf poor enough to want a favour, and hum- 
& ble enough to aſk ut here. Sir, I might 
* make 10 encomium on your good-nature and 
© humanit 


&c.——but 1 ſhall not pay ſo bad a. 


compliment to your underſtanding, as to en- 
„ deavour, by a parade of phraſes, to win it: 
* over to my intereſt. If you could, any night 
* at a concert, make a ſmall collection for me, 


„it might be a means of obtaining my liberty; 
« and you well know, Sir, the firſt people of rank. 
© abroad will perform the moſt friendly offices for 
* the tick; Be not, therefore, offended at the. 
& requeſt of a poor (though a deſervedly puniſn- 


© ed) debtor. CEE 8 
5 | on G. A. STEVENS,” 


From this facetious letter of George Stevens's, 
and Mrs. Bellamy's latter account, we muſt te- 
member in this ſtage- journal I was buſily emplo- 
ed a few pages back, with an account of the 
ſeaſon 1753-4; where I ſtill am ſuppoſing my- 
ſelf giving an account, though I have been 
wandering on matters not relative thereto : But 
from Mrs, Bellamy, and other perſonages men- 
| tioned of at that time, I muſt add, that Mrs. 
Gregory alſo made her firſt appearance 1 any 
; REP 1 5 lane, 
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ſtage, in the character of Hermione, Thurſday, 
January 10, 1754. It was falſely reported, that 
Mr. Barry refuſed playing Oreſtes, fearing her 
ſucceſs ſhould interfere with Miſs Noſſiter's. 
The ſtory gained ſuch credit, that he judged it 
neceſſary to publiſh an advertiſement in all the 
papers, contradicting the malicious propagation. 
That lady grew into the higheſt faſhion after» 
wards at the Dublin Theatre: She married a 
gentleman bred to the bar in Ireland; a Mr. 
Fitzhenry, a gentleman of family and abilities 
and took leave of the public at Dublin, within 
theſe four or five ſeaſons ; having wiſely provid- 
ed, from her gains on the ſtage, to live decently 
and comfortably off, ——After all the ſtorms of 
a theatrical life, I ever caſt a wiſhful eye when- 
ever | read ſucceſs accompanied with ſuch com- 
fortable Bi 8 

This was the firſt winter alſo for Italian bur- 
lettas at Covent-Garden theatre. Signora Ni- 
colina (better known and remembered from the 
character of Spilletta, which ſhe inimitably per- 
formed, in the opera of Gli Amanti Geloſi) 
was particularly admired in the Italian ſong with 
the hat, which ſome years ſince has been tranſ- 
lated, introduced, and ſung by Diana, in the pleaſ- 
ing opera of Lionel and Clariſſa. The burlettas 
that year brought Mr. Rich a great deal of 
mon], 88 
Mr. Garrick thus alludes to their ſucceſs: 


J. as your cat'rer, would provide you diſhes, ' 
Dreſs'd to your palates, ſeaſon d to your wiſhes— 
Say but you're tir'd with boil'd and roaſt at home, 
We too can ſend for niceties from Rome: a 

8 ; 2 


* 
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To pleaſe your taſte will ſpare no pains nor mo- 
Diſcard Sirloi ns, and get you Maccaroni. 
Whate'er new Gufto for a time may reign, 

| Shakeſpeare and beef will have their turn again, 


The ſeaſon again cloſed at Covent-Garden, 
Wedneſday the twenty-fecond of May, with 
Romeo and Juliet, and Harlequin Sorcerer. - 


The company remained much as the year be- 


| fore. Mr. Garrick was truly inimitable in Don 


John.-Mrs, Clive was equal in the Mother. 
Mr. Yates in the old whimſical character of Don 
Antonio and the whole comedy was ſupported, 


as it might be wiſhed every play ſhould be. 


Barbarolſs 
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Barbardſſa was produced that year, and was 
much followed. The Chances, revived and al- 
tered by Mr. Garrick, at the command of hie 
late Majeſty, had a great run ;—and'Coriolanus 
was got up; in which character Mr. Moſſo 
raiſed his reputation. Mr. Garrick was a quick 
general, and it is moſt probable Mr. Moſſop 
would not have had the luck of that play being 


produced at ſuch expence, but that Mr. Gar- 


rick was'eager to get the ſtart of the rival the- 
atre, where it was preparing with infinite pomp 
and ſplendour. The very idea of a triumphal 
proceſſion at Covent-Garden, ſtruck terror to 
the whole hoſt of Drury, however big they 


looked and ſtrutted on common occaſions. 


The Sabatinis were engaged this year at a 
great expence, as dancers. They appeared in 
two few Ballads, the one called the Pandours, 
the other, the Italian Fiſhermen ; but they were 
both utterly diſapproved, and did not appear fix 
nights during the whole winter. The Drum- 
ed and fllowsd,. OOO | 

The Fairies, an opera, from Shakſpeare's 


mer alſo was revived; and tolerably well receiv- 


_ Midſummer Night's Dream, was that year in- 


troduced. It was well performed, and with 
good {ſucceſs ; aided not a little by an excellent 
prologue, and as excellently ſpoken by Mr. Gar- 
rick.—Giordani and Paſſerini were of great addi- 
tional ſervice, as Lyſander and Hermia. 
| 5 Miſtake was revived for Woodward's be- 
nefilt. | n 


| Dor- 8 
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Don Carlos, Mr. GarRICK. - 
; Sancho, Mr. WooDWARD, 
: Jets -- Mr. YATES :-- 
acintha, Mrs. Crave. 
eonora, Mr. PRIiTCHARD. 


Mercury Harlequin was the new pantomime 
that ſeaſon. ; | ä 


COVENT-GARDEN, 1754˙5. 


Barry was invited to Dublin, on a ſalary of 
800 l. and two benefits. Mr. Viaor and Mr. 
Soden, were the deſperate undertakers after 
Sheridan's abdication, - Miſs Noſſiter, (Mr. Bar- 
ry*s favourite Juliet) made a point of having five 
hundred pounds; and Mrs, Gregory (who had 
only appeared in two characters the winter be- 
fore, at Covent-Garden ; once in Hermione, and 
in Alicia twice ; once for Mr, Sparks, and ane- 
ther night for Mrs. Bellamy), at three hundred 
pounds,—Barry on his departure from England 
denounced ruin on Mr. Rich by his deſertion; 
but ſuch threats Were weak in the extreme: It is 
true, Mr. Sheridan's Romęo was vain and ridi- 
culous, immediately after Barry's; but Barry 
forgot that with the aid and novelty of new per- 
formers, and Mr. Rich's never failing ſupport, 
pantomime, and with a theatre itn London, 
(where the metropolis can pour in ſuch incredible 
numbers) it muſt be the manager's own fault 
indeed, if he be ruined by the loſs of any perfor- 
mer whatever, © | 1 
5 | | J. 


* 


— 
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Mr. Sheridan, by the great riot in Dublin, be- 
ing obliged to leave that city, occafioned by the 
repreſentation of Mahomet in February 1754 3 
in which perturbation Mrs, Woffington was ſup- 
poſed to have aided, as a party concerned in real 
ſtate politics, which certainly has not any con- 
nection or buſineſs within the walls of a theatre, 


that lady was alſo obliged.to retire from Ireland, 


at the ſame time, with Mr. Sheridan, 
It is one of the moſt remarkable riots that ever 


occurred in any theatre, and well worthy of be- 


ing read by every admirer of theatrical hiſtory: 
t would be impertinent to introduce it here, as 


it muſt be well known, or ſhould be, to all the- 


atrical perſons. Thoſe who have not been made 
acquainted with that period of the early part of 
the eſtabliſhed Iriſh tage, will find it all fully 
explained in a modern volume lately printed, by 
Mr. Hitchcock ; a gentleman of great ability 
and integrity of the Dublin theatre lt gives 
a general view of the Iriſh theatre, from its com- 


mencement, down to the year 1957, and will 


well repay the trouble of a little attention. 1 


can anſwer, as for myſelf, that I often take Mr. 


Hitchceck's book up for information, 
Mr. Sheridan this year came over, and was 
engaged by Mr. Rich in the autumn 1754. The 
ſeaſon opened with ſome of Mr. Rich's ſtock co- 
medies, Very all aQed indeed, and as cingiy 
dreſſed. _ 
October 12, 1754, Mrs. Green made her ap- 


pearance from Dublin, in the character of Lap- 


pet; a good comic actreſs - much the Felt in 
e 
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chambermaids, Mrs. Heidelbergs, &c, ſince the 
d nt 
On Friday, October 18, 1754, Othello was 
announced, with an occaſional prologue, ſpoke 
by Mrs. Hamilton, for the introducing Mr, 
Murphy. (A gentleman well known and admir- 
ed for his talents as an author, and many very 
reſpeQable qualities; and often mentioned in the 
courſe of my Memoirs.) He was to appear in 
the difficult and dangerous part of Othello; ren- 
diered at that time more hazardous than the pre- 
ſent, by the well known excellence of Mr. Bar- 
ry in that character. Mr. Murphy had many 
other reaſons to be alarmed; as he had long 
_ waged his pen of war as author of the Gray's- 
Inn Journal, and had been the terror of poets, 


* and the ſcourge of players. 


_ -4IM — * — 
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The novelty held out was a charm irreſiſtible 
to attend Covent-Garden theatre.—Mr, Mur- 
phy's judgment, then or now, would be abſurd 
to call in queſtion ; and I hold that 'gentleman 
in true regard; but on the ſtage, he certainly 
wanted, what we behind the ſcenes call powers, 
dec. for great effect. e 
Alter that gentleman's novelty of three 
nights, on Tueſday, October the "twenty-firſt, 
the Nonjuror was advertiſed. Doctor Wolf, Mr. 
Cibber (his firſt appearance for four years) ; and 
Maria, Mrs. Woffington (her firſt appearance 


for three years); which drew a great houſe. 50 

favourite an actreſs, and ſo well acquainted with 

- .perſons in higher life, will eaſily gain credit to 
my account. She was of courſe greatly'retet 

und played that character as well as it. could be 


On 


played. 
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On Wedneſday the 23d of October, Mr. 
Sheridan made his firſt appearance in his eſteem- 
ed character of Hamlet: Judicious . without 
doubt; but when compared to the combined ex- 
cellencies of a Garrick, and the pleaſing powers 
of the winning Barry, he was not by any means 
eſtabliſhed from that night's performance as a 
darling of the London audience. Tho? in Dube 
lin not any one performer whatever, even the 
Garrick, at that time would not have been uni- 
verſally crowned with laurel, as to preference, 
or perhaps equality; but (as Mr. Macklin has 


| faid) that opinion had been jerked into the Iriſh 


audience from his father Dr. Sheridan the ſchool- 
maſter, He next appeared in Richard, without 
any remarkable applauſe till the dying ſcene, 
where he was equal to any actor, if not ſuperi- 
or to any had then, or have ſince ſeen, without 
the aid of a flounder-like flouncing, as the mo- 
dern Richard's practice, to the great pleaſure, 
approbation, and univerſal plaudits from the gal- 
ſeriet. Till I broke my leg I was much attached 
to that tumbling exhibition and ſurpriſing feat- 
like agllity. | DE a Ars at.” 
In November, 1754, Phzdra and Hippolitus 
was revived:— Theſeus, Sheridan; Hippolitus, 
Smith; Phædra, Mrs. Woffington; and had 
not any farce tacked to it, though a play conſiſt- 
ing of five characters only. It was the cuſtom _ 
on revived plays, and invariable with new ones, 
not to have any entertainment for the firſt nine or 


twelve nights—it. would have. been judged diſ- 


graceful :.nor did any play  whatgver intervene, 
Vor. III. 5 use 


, 
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unleſs from illneſs or an unſoreſeen cauſe. Phe- 


dra had not any ſucceſs that year. Indeed, 


though the poetry is elegant, it is too learned 
and too languid. The performers and audience 
ſeemed half aſleep, and the candles burned dim, 
unleſs at the following paſſage ; 'which, with 
the advantage of Mrs. Woffington's figure and 
new dreſs, prepared them for the chaſe.—— 


Come, le us hunt the ſtag and chaſe the foaming 
ar: | 2 e 

Come rouſe up all the horrid monſters of the wood, 

For there, even there Hippolitus will guard me. 


Aſter which rouſe all parties on and off the ſtage, 
as by mutual conſent, unanimouſly returned to 
their evening's nap. I 


Mr. M oncrife's Appius was added that ſeaſon, 


on the ſame ſtory of Virginia, produced the year 
before by the Rev. Mr. Crofts at Drury-Lane, 
but deſtitute of every comparative merit, either 
as to plot, incident, writing, or any other claim 
to preference, and as to 5 28 la mentably defi- 
cient, One ſpeech of Mr. Sheridan's (though! 
never ſaw the play but the firſt night out of the 
ſix it was acted) ane can forget, he delivered 


the following lines ſo energic ;—— 


22. —ůů — — Ac 4G — 


I thirſt, I thirſt for blood —for blood of Appius. 


91 o the gods! Thunger for revenge, f 


Coriolanus was revived with great pomp == 
Mr. Sheridan conveyed a maſterly knowledge of 
the character and his immortal author, old Shak- 
(i | | 4 wal „ ſpeare. 
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" ſpeare. The play drew ſeveral houſes z but his 
G OEdipus, Romeo, Zanga, Lord Townly, Sir 
ed Charles Eaſy, Oſmyn, &c. did not bear equal 
Ice credit. Italian burlettas were attempted by a 
m, new ſet of Italians, but met with very little at- 
ith traction or applauſe—The firſt was L'Arcadia in 
and Brenta, on Monday the 18th of November, 1754; 


the ſecond, entitled, La Famiglia de Bertoldi. 
Mr. Murphy performed Jaffier only between his 
firſt appearance and the benefits in March, when 
he ated Archer, Young Bevil, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, &cc. | ng 
Mr. Clarke made his firſt appearance that ſea- 
ſon in Oſman in Zara, on-'Thurſday the 3oth 
of Oftober ; an actor that muſt be at this time 
well remembered by his brethren and the public, 
tho? his talents were not ſtrong enough to let 
him live long after death. VVV 
A Mrs. Glen alſo made her appearance that 
year in Rutland, Monday, February 24, 1756.“ 
That lady I can only remember being apt to 
have fits on the ſtage Indeed ſtrange fits off 
the ſtage, ladies and gentlemen are often ſub- 
jet to—l have ſometimes been ſo affected my- 
ſelf. 9 | 73 
Mr. Rich revived Orpheus and Eurydice, 
that ſeaſon, Wedneſday, January 29, whieh 
drew crowds, but not equal to the Sorcerer, nor 
held in great eſtimation. That Pantomime has 


been tried twice or thrice ſince then, but with- 
i out ſucceſs. FF.. Nas el 
1p = e 3 
Ge. I am right as to the dates of the month, &c. but 


Mr. Clarke and Mrs. Glen's appearances were in 
peare. October, 1755! Mrs. Glen's in February, 1756. 


M2 Mr. 
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Mr. Poitier (an excellent dancer indeed) was ſ 
introduced that year, and greatly admired : He 5 
came from the Opera Houſe at Paris; his firſt ſt 
appearance was on Tueſday, Dec. 3, 1754.—l te 
do not recolleR any very particular incidents that v 
ſeaſon.— Mrs. Bellamy revived Alzira for her be- tl 
nefit=Zamor, Mr. Murphy: and the ſeaſon u 
concluded on Thurſday, May 22, with the Con- in 
ſtant couple; Sir Harry, of courſe, by Mrs. WW a 
W offington ; the entertainment was Orpheus N 

and Eurygice.. OPT PR | a1 
e . 3 ſq 

- DRURY LANE, 1755-6 le 

Mr. Moſſop was this year enticed (partly ow- fa 
ing to an affront mentioned in my Memoirs) in 

- over to Dublin, by Mr. ViQtor and Mr. Sowden, fe 
to playſonzſhares and two benefits; where he only. tl 


adcted twenty-four nights, finding he could ob- 
tain more profit for himſelt by acting twenty than 
forty nights for his employers :—So in fact Mr. 
3 M'oſlop's great drawings in, was on the other 
3 nights the inevitable occaſion of great drawings 
out from the treaſury of that theatre. Mr. Gar- 
1 rick, from the unexpected loſs of Moſſop, en- 
13 gaged Mr. Murphy te ſupply that bulkwark the 
1 o other's abſence had occaſioned to give way. Mr. 
i Murphy's firſt appearance was on Tueſday the | 


Zoth of September, 1756, in Oſmyn in the | 


[i Mourning Bride. Mr. Holland ſtarted forth in 
9 the month of October, (Monday the 13th, 1755) 
1 in the character of Oroonoko, ſupported by Mrs. | 


Cibber in Imoinda. He was a ſhining ornament 
and l an honeſt, truly agrecable man, was . 
Env, eee 10 ole | 
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ſally beloved, but death ſnatched him in the 

bloom of life and improvement; and deprived the 

ſtage of an a or of merit and a worthy charac- 
ter,—He was too apt to out-herod Herod - by 
which falſe judgment (miftaking it for genuine fire) 
the big manly voice became too often harſh and 

unpleaſing. In conſequence, when Powell came 
in view, {tho* a ſuckling) he ſoon threw Holland 

at a diſtance, by keeping within the bounds of 
Nature and true ſpirit, This ſacrifice of ſenſe 
and ſound (which I glaringly gave way to for the 

ſake of catching momentary applauſe) would be 
leſs practiſed than it is, would we once conſider, 

that the opinions of the principal leaders of 
faſhion in every place will influence the million 

in a great meaſure, and by them will be allowed, 
followed, and adopted. The following lines on 

this ſubje& were wrote on Holland. 8 


When Garrick, by whatever motive led, 
Fatal to taſte, took travel in his head, 
_ Griev'd, for | knew the players of the age, 
_ Griewd, I foreſaw the ruin of the ſtage! 
No more, ſaid I, verleaping vulgar awe, 
Shall Shakſpeare terror raiſe, or pity draw, 
Catching the ſpirit with the poet caught, 
The very pith and marrow ot his thought, 
Our Gar nick acted as our Shakſpeare wrote; 
But now ſcarce underſtood without a note, 
Of all his more than manly vigour gelt. 
* muſt rant and whine where GaRRIcx 
felt. 8 es CR YL YG 
Thus, anxious for the widow'd ſtage, my mind 
With much too perfect augury divin'd : 
Holland, poor man! in Hamlet makes appear 
What cauſe, what mighty cauſe we had to fear, 


M 3 7 * But 


\ 
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But though no aQing-merit he diſplays, 
His modeſty muſt ſure deſerve our praiſe ; 
Which, that the piece in all points ſhould agree, 
Deſir'd that Hopkins might Ophelia be. 


Athelſtan was produced that year, written by 
Dod or Browne. Mr. Garrick did his very beſt 
to ſupport it, and the play certainly had merit, 
and was well acted; but it never recovered the 
chilneſs of the ſpring, nor has ever taken root, 
budded or flowered, from that time to this. 
The Winter's Tale, introduced with an excel- 
lent prologue by Mr. Garrick, had a very con- 
ſiderable run. Mrs. Cibber's neat fimplicity in 
ſinging the ſong wrote by Mr. Garric 


FFF W 00 


Come, come, my good ſhepherds, our flocks we muſt 
e | 9 7 0 


made little Perdita appear of the greateſt conſe- 
quence,—[t was well caſt, and the performance 
juſtified Mr. Garrick's judgment in ſo ordering 
the characters. Catherine and Petrucio was al- 
tered into three acts on the ſame occaſion ; Pe- 
trucio, Mr. Woodward ; Catherine, Mrs, Clive. 
He threw her down on the exit of the ſecond 
act, which had very near convinced the audience 
that Petrucio was not ſo lordly as he aſſumed; 
for Mrs. Clive was ſo enraged at her fall, that her 
talons, tongue, and paſſion, were very expreſ- 
ſive to the eyes of all beholders, and it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty Kate ſuppreſſed her indig- 
.. nation,—The firſt repreſentation of theſe pieces 
| was on the 21ſt of January 1756. | 


'The 


dance, well 
end of the ſecond act, and the pantomime of 
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The Apprentice was introduced that year, Ja- 


.nuary 2d, by Mr. Murphy; who ſpoke a pro- 
Togue to that farce, which was afterwards inimt- 


tably and conſtantly repeated by Mr. Woodward 
in the character of Dick, in which part he was 
excellent. The farce had a great run, and ſtill 
continues in full effect, and ever will, while a 


celebrated ſpirited comedian like Mr. Lewis or | 


Mr. Baniſter, jun. has the Apprentice intrufted 
to his care and guardianſhip, = * 

The Tempeſt as an opera in three acts, with 
recitative, &c. was introduced that ſeaſon, with 


a paltry dialogue, as may be ſeen in the maga- 
zine of Feb, 1756: Signora Curioni, an Italian 


ſinger, performed in it, but it was dreadfully 


heavy,[t went through with great labour eight 


nights, but not without the aid of the garland 
rformed by ſixty children, at the 


Fortunatus, or the Genii, aſter that. 


- Als Well that Ends Well was revived—l 


imagine to pleaſe Woodward, who was fond of 


acting Paroſles.— He revived that play at Dublin, 


and alſo when laſt at Covent-Garden; but I never 
remember any remarkable ſucceſs or pleaſure 


received from the repreſentation of that play; 
though here and there, it muſt be confeſſed, 
there are ſcenes of merit, whimſicality, and 
genius: but it never will be like the maſter pro- 


duQions of Shakſpeare, a ſtanding diſh or an al- 
luring ſpectacle to the public eye. A 

The Fair Quaker was alſo revived that winter, 
and was well acted, but the comedy of itſelf has 
not much ſterling merit, and its humour and. the 


\ 
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1 characters are too coarſe for the nice diſcrimina- 
. tion of the preſent age. However, Mr. Gar- 
{ rick made the play ſtand its ground from the good 
acting of Woodward, and Mr. Yates in Beau 
Mizen and Flip, and the parts in general not a 
little reinforced by the good and popular pieces 
the manager added as a ſupport, and the new 
ſong of © Hearts of oak are our ſhips,” by Mr. 
Beard. 
The Cainess FESTIVAL, at an immenſe 
expence, was produced on Saturday, November 
8, 1755, (by command of his Majeſty King George 
the Second) * - It was in the time of the war with 
France.—The multitude conceived it was pur- 
poſely got up by Mr. Garrick to introduce French- 
men to eat up all the bread, the beef, and the 
pudding from the Engliſhmen ; and they were, 
by artful incendiaries, (which are never wanting 
to do evil) ſo inflamed, and the hydra-headed 
monſter was ſo powerful, as not to let the pre- 
. ſence even of majeſty ſecure a decent repreſen- 
tation: It was again attempted, and ſtrongly 
| ſupported, on Wedneſday, Nov. 12, after the 
comedy of the Inconſtant ; but the fatal night of 
the Great Riot, and entire overthrow of the 
- . FESTIVAL, was on the Tueſday following, Nov. 
18, Eſſex was the play that night, the Earl by 
Mr. Mu phy: — The nobility muſtered all their 
forces, drawn ſwords, &c.; but the mobility, 
-againſt reaſon and their own rational entertain» | 
ment, like a torrent bore down all before them; 
Mr. Garrick's houſe had nearly been torn to 
„ pieces; 


* See vol. I. page 65, for bill of the f night. 
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pieces; infinite miſchief was done the theatre; 
and John Bull was exulting with triumph. Some 
night after Mr. Garrick advertiſed his perfor- 
mance in Archer, when, on his entrance, ſome- 
thing murmured like—Pardon! pardon! on which 
he advanced with great reſpect, and as great 
firmneſs, explained how ill he had been treated 
by the wanton and malignant conduct of wicket 
individuals, both in his property, fame, and cha- 
rater, —He acknowledged all favours received, 
but unleſs he was that night permitted to per- 
form his duty to the beſt of his abilities, he was 
above want, ſuperior to infult, and would never, 
never appear on the (tage again,—W hile-he was 
ſpeaking all tumult ceaſed.:—lIt was indeeda calm 
alter a ſtorm: They ſeemed ſo ſtruck with the 
truth which he aſſerted and addreſled to them, 
the propriety of his conduct, and the injury from 
illiberality and wicked wantonnefs be had aQu- 
ally ſuſtained, that from the idea. of cenſuring 
Mr. Garrick unmeritedly, they felt the reproach. 
deſervedly on themſelves, and like truehearted: 
Britons, burſt into ſuch an univerſal according 
applauſe, as for ſeveral minutes ſhook the fabric 
of Old Drury —Harmony. was ſettled, before and 
behind the curtain to the mutual gain and credit 
of all parties, as Mr. Garrick after that for years 
enjoyed deſervedly the well- earned ſiniles and un- 
bounded ſavours of the public; and that public 
in return had the happineſs of ſeeing him ina 
conſtant round of characters three times in the 
week on an average—the firſt actor that ever 
did ſo variouſly and excellently perform ſuch a 
contraſt of capital characters, who but for this. 
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lucky accident, perhaps might have been loſl, to 
the great regret of his admirers, who never did, 
or will, take him for all in all, look upon his like 
again.—Wherever there are many nee there 
will always be merit to create ſuch envy. 

The particulars of the riot, relative to the 
Chineſe Feſtival, my be ſeen in Mr. Vigor; 8 ſe- 
cond. volume, page 131 to 135. 

I do not remember any remarkable: occur- 
rence that year at Drury-Lane theatre, except 
that on Saturday, March 27, Mr. Garrick gave 
his firſt performance of Lord Chalkſtone (for Mrs. 
_ Clive's benefit), which had a great run, and kept 
the houſe open later than uſual. The ſeaſon 


. concluded with Mr, Garrick's PE Ca can 
Lethe. | 


of 


The LADY's LAST STAKE: 


Lord GrorGe BRILLIANT Mr: . WOODWARD. - 
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Not acted theſe TEN YEARS. 
For the Benefit of Mrs. C LI 8 


Al the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 
On Saturday next being the 27th of March, 1 7 56, 
Will be revived a Comedy called 


Or, The WIFE's RESENTMENT, 
(Written by COLLEY: CIBBER, Eſq.) 


'Lord Wronglove, by Mr. PALMER. 
Sir Friendly Moral, By Mr. BERRY. 
| Lady Gentle, By Mrs. PRUTCHARD.. 
Mrs. Conqueſt, by Mrs. DAVIES. _ 
Miſs Notable, by Miſs MACKLIN.. 
Hartſhorn, by Miſs MINORS, 
' Lady Wronglove, . by Mrs. CLIVE. 


(Being the Firſt Time of their Appearance in thoſe cha- 
| raQtcrs),. - 


i 


To which which will be added, a Dnamamio sarinz called 


EB K 
In uhicb will he introduced, : 
5 NEW MODERN CHARACTER, to be  performcd'! 


By Mr. GARRICK 


The Fine Lady, Mr. CLIVE. 
In which will be introduced a New Mimic Italian Song. 


Part of the Pit will be laid 1 into the Boxes... 


vo, 
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 COVENT-GARDEN, 1755-6. 
Mr. Sheridan's ſucceſs at Covent. Garden the 


preceding (winter, where he had not taken any 
benefit- night) did not oecaſion inducement from 
Mr. Rich to propoſe, or Mr Sheridan to offer, 


his ſervices. Mr. Barry returned from Ireland, 


after the harveſt of a well-fought field—and in 
his hand, Miſs Noſſiter. Mrs. Bellamy, then 
in reputation as an actreſs, continued ſtil] with 


Mr. Rich—alſo Mrs. Woffington.—She and 


Bellamy were implacable enemies. Negotia- 
tions were off and on between Barry and Rich, 
till November, before any thing definitive occur- 
red; and Mr. Rich, as uſual, went dreaming 
on with Volpone, Way of the World, Country 


Laſſes, & c. while Drury- Lane ſeemed as ſecure 


as if only one theatre was permitted in the capi- 
tal of London. — However, on Wedneſday, No- 


vember the twelſth, Mr. Barry acted Hamlet, to 
a numerous audience, and was deſetvedly teceiv- 
ed with rapture. - But the loſs ſuſtained by Mrs. 


Vincent being the Ophelia, (a uſeful, but an af- 


ſeQed aQreſs) in lieu of Mrs. Cibber, made a 


woeful comparative play to that of Mr. Garrick's 
at Drury-Lane, with Oſtrick, Mr. Woodward, 
and Ophelia and the Queen, by Mrs. Cibber 


-and Mrs, Pritchard. Indeed, the only perfon of 


ſterling abilities, Jean remember, in that highly 


finiſhed charader of Ophelia, fince Mrs. Cibber, 
is Mrs. S. Kemble, That lady has infinite merit 


in a variety of playing; but where the artleſs, 
the feeling, and the impreſſive, to reach the 


1 / 
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ſonl is requiſite, ſhe need not in ſuch depart- 
ments fear the moſt Critical Review; for her 
natural repreſentations muſt live on ſtage record, 
and may fearleſs bid defiance to ſatire or Juſtice. 
If Sterne's Maria was properly introduced 
(as an opera character) I think it would prove 
lucky for the author to have Mrs. S. Kemble for 
her repreſentative. _ 1 F | 
Mr. Barry, on the Friday following his Ham- 
let, acted Jaffier; and ſtrange to relate, with ſo 
wonderful and ſo deſerved a favourite, and in a 
character he was ſo truly excellent, there actu- 
ally were only twenty perſons in the upper gal- 
 lery ; a, bad pit, (and 1 ſuppoſe many orders) 
and only two ladies in the ſide-boxes on one hand, 
and not three gentlemen on the other. fide. Hows 
ever, the ſeaſon on the whole was great, as was 
Mr. Barry's ſuccefs ; though I now recolle& his 
aQing Henry the Fifth, Wedneſday, December 
the third, (where his performance was enchant- 
ing) to much the ſame kind of houſe as I have 
mentioned to his Jaffier.. TS 
Miſs Nofſiter did not make her appearance till 
late in the ſeaſon ; on Friday, December the, 
twelfih, in the character of Monimia, which 
| ſhe performed to a crowded audience, Barry 
acted Caſtalio, fo excellently, that he was the 
only one I wiſh to remember. Some aſpiring 
youth will ſmilingly obſerve, that when folks 
grow ancient they pronounce excellencies, and 
paint beauties of their eld favorites which never 
exiſted, ' becauſe thoſe of the preſent day cannot 
contradict them; but I have proved myſelf far 
from being inſenſible of the high merits of the 


preſent 


| * 
* ( 
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preſent race of performers, in many inſtances; 


and wiſh not, becauſe [ praiſe Barry: Caftalio, 
to:ſee him, were he now living, in the Count of 
Narbonne; as Mr. Kemble there is himſelf alone, 
and ſhews © like a great ſea-mark, ſtanding every 


« flaw, and pleaſing thoſe that eye him.“ 


Alexander was revived with very great pomp, 


of which Mrs. Bellamy's books give a very 
account, and alſo of her quarrel with Woffing 


full 
ton. 


Alt drew crowded audiences for many nights; 
was firſt acted on Thurſday, January the fifteenth; 
where Barry really appeared himſelf the leading 


G od. | . 


King Lear was revived alſo that year; 


in 


which he was highly received; and a critic pro- 
"nounced, ** To Barry they gave loud huzzas,” 


— Fo Garrick only tears,” —— | 
Barry, in the pathetic ſcenes, had infinite 


me- 


Tit, and acted all wel}.—But the character, taken 


in general, was never ſeen, in my opinion, t 


ruly 


depicted with that fire, neatneſs, energy, quick- 


neſs, and every various requiſite, as by the 


mitable Garrick. In tragedy, King Lear 


his maſter- piece, (his Macbeth excepted.) 
Italian Burlettas were tried a third ſeaſon, 


ini- 


Was 


but 


did not meet with ſucceſs after the firſt year. 
bey had then the ſame ſet of comic ſing- 


ers, viz. Signora Nicolina (alias Spiletta) 
father, & c. as the two years preceding. Spil 
drew money it muſt be granted; but her 


year ſhe. had been univerſally allowed the inimi- 


table, the charming, the expreſſive 8H x. 
it obſerved, that, Burlettas had not been in 
duced at the King's Theatre in the Hay-Mar 


her 
etta 


firſt 
Be 


tro- 


ket; 
the 


JC 


9 


gore 
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the entertainments conſiſted only of the ſerious 
opera, and the grand dancing; not any comic 
performers whatever, either as ſingers or dan- 
cers. The firſt comic opera, was on Monday 
the 12th, of January, La Comediante Fatta Can- 
tattice; the ſecond, (and the beſt) was Gli: 
Amati e,, ig 
Mr. Foote, on Tueſday, February the ſecond, 
after the play of Lady Jane Gray (Lady Jane, 
Mrs. Woffington) produced his new farce of the 
Engliſhman returned from Paris.— It was well. 
acted; was much followed; and filled the pock- 
ets of manager and performer. - Mr. Rich did ſo. 
well with Barry, Foote, and the revived plays, 
that he had leſs dependence on pantomime that, 
ſeaſon than uſual. Mr. Foote ſhared the nights 
of his farce as Author and Actor. He performed 
Sir Charles Buck, and aQted Sir Paul Pliant, in 
the Double Dealer, and other characters to help 
his farce.— His benefit, as the author of the En- 
gliſhman Returned, was on the 8th of March, 
Hamlet was the play —Hamlet, Mr. Barry; 
Queen, Mrs. Woffington; — Polonius, Mr. 
Foote —and was by every one thought a man 
of talents, but a very bad ſtateſman. He was ſo 
convinced of his error, that the day before his 
benefit he reſigned his place at court; and Mr. 
Arthur was his ſubſtitute for Lord Chamberlain. 
| Mer. Barry's benefit that year was on Monday, 
March 22 ;—Buſiris: with the Knights: — 
Hartop, Mr. Foote. Mrs. Woffington's was 
Ulyſſes ; and the Frenchified Lady. Mr. Smith, 
on Saturday, April 3, again choſe the Siege of 
Damaſcus, and ated Abudah. That performer 
1 N Was 
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was known then and now by the appellation” of 
Gentleman Smith, from that upright conduct with 


which he ſet forward, and has ſtedfaſtly walked 
in the ſame path to this day ; by which perſe- 


verance he has reached the ſnug retreat of con- 


tent: He was at that time riſing rapidly into 
fame as an actor; therefore poſſeſſed a double 
claim to applauſe and encouragement. He had 
ſupported moſt of Mr. Barry's characters the 
winter preceeding ; and his long continued good 
reception and defervings are fo well known, that 
my panegyric would be futile and impertinent. 

Wedneſday, May 22, 1756, the ſeaſon con- 
cluded with the uſual old bill of fare—W offing- 
ton's Sir Harry; ; and Orpheus. - 


DRURY-LANF, 1756-7. 


Mr. Moſſop returned to bis n and 
Mr. Sheridan was reinſtated in his Iriſh govern- 
ment; not without numerous ſpies, and lurking 

enemies; as Barry and Moſſop, on their trips, 


during his abſence, had infuſed different ſeeds of 


diſcord, which rankled and kept up the ſmother- 
ed flames of party, and ended in mutual ruin: 
For (as mentioned in my Memoirs) Sheridan was 
- defeated, and bees for a time to take refuge 
in England. 
Parry at Covent- Garden, was fioking for want 
ol variety of characters, he playing only in tra- 
gedy: (Young Bevil, and Lord Townly except- 
ed.) And though he may be equalled in judg- 
ment, or inferior to ſome performers in 1790; 


Jet his voice and countenance can neither be 


. haſeds 


i 
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purchaſed, ſurpaſſed, nor acquired, for tlie Javers, 
— Garrick being reinforced with Moſſop, gave 


his company the undoubted ſuperiority z and the 
little tyrant 


WT Pe ft ay er por ey © RY 


Barry's novelty, was worn out in ſome degree, 
and though a darling of the public's, (and next 
to impoſſible he ſhould be oper mile) yet Garrick 


carried all be fore him. 
Harlequin Proteus, or Harlequin in China, was 


the pantomime of that year, 

Miſs Pritchard's promiſed appearance, 17 56, 
cauſed much converſation and expectation this 

ſeaſon; her features fixed the eye of every be- 


holder off the ſtage, the face was ſo exquiſitely 


handſome. She was not moch older than 4 
young lady now a candidate for ſtage favour 1790: 


I mean Miſs Wallis. Her public merit, cannot, 


with any propriety, be here introduced; as it 
would be out of all time and place, and ſubver- 
ſive to the plan I h- e adopted and obſerved re- 
lative to others. for the preſent publication. Yet 


I cannot refrain, for the credit of the ſtage, to 
be her herald ; and with the trumpet of Truth 
ſound forth, that her purity and good conduct 


may challenge the breath of Slander, Envy, or 
DetraQion z and her undeniable. good character 


is ſuch, that the more it 1s eee 


Like ureſt linen laid i in open _ 
'Twillbleach the more, and whitento the view 


* — vᷣ— EP Rp" —  —— 
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Mr. Garrick's Lear ſeemed to have gained 
additional ſtrength, luſtre, and faſhion.— Mr. 
Shuter had the year preceding, revived the 
Wonder! at Covent-Garden theatre, for his be- 
nefit, which became in conſequence a ſtock co- 


medy. Gibby, by Mr. Shuter; who was there 


the leading character.— Don Felix, the hero, was 


execrably perſonated by a Mr. Gibſon, Mr. 


Garrick revived it early. in the ſeaſon, Saturday, 
Nov. 6, 1756; and the play was ſo well conduQ- 
ed, (Gibby excepted, by Johnſon, who could 
ſpeak the dialect, but not act) that the play was 
perpetually called for, and reliſhed as a perfe& 
args, particularly Mr. Garrick's Don Fe- 
Nx; and it was equally attractive every year, 
When he performed that character, (which had 


never. before been noticed in the liſt of capital ! 
parts.) He valued himſelf on bis reputation in 


performing Don Felix ſo much, that he fixed on 
It as the laſt mark of genius he ever gave; which 
was on Monday, June 10, 1776, for the benefit 
of the theatrical fund, On which night, after 
the comedy, he took his farewell of the ſtage ;. 
when more tears were ſhed from box, pit, and 
gallery for the loſs of that truly inimitable actor, 
than at the repreſentation of any tragedy, ſeen 
in ancient or modern times: Don Felix died that 
night, and I fear without iſſue to claim zrue right, 
and do his name equal honour and juſtice. 


The Male Coquette (written by Garrick) was 
alſo well received. The Repriſal, and Proteus, 


. or Harlequin in China, (by Woodward) were 
both well approved, but not very attractive. 


Mise 
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Miſs Pritchard's was a moſt remarkable firſt 
appearance, Saturday, Oct. 9, 1756: — The 
partiality for her mother, from the moſt reſpec- 
table and indulgent audience in the world, Mr. 
Garrick's patronage and tuition, and her own 
beautiful face, which was faſcinating to a degree, 
occaſioned curioſity in ſhoals.— The mother, 
(Mrs. Pritchard,) leading her daughter on in Ju- 
| liet, as Lady Capulet the tears of the young lady 
—the good wiſhes and tenderneſs of the town, 
all combined, made an affecting and pleaſing. 
ſcene.—But the partiality dwindled away in the 
early part of the ſeaſon. 5 e 
Her ſecond appearance was on thè a sth of 
OQober, 1756, in the character of Lady Betty 
Modiſh, where Mrs, Pritchard had been often 
ſeen, and was incomparable, in ſpite: of per- 
ſon ;——but the daughter wanted the mother's 
ſoul, her feeling, her fire, her whim, her imagi- 
nation: which here plainly ſhews, that teaching 
and teaching will never do, unleſs Providence has 
given genius and nature to be moulded. In 
that caſe the maſter may juſtly claim credit, and 
perhaps more than is his due; but without that 
precious gift, talents, which muſt come from 
the univerſal Maker alone, no maſter can bring 
a pupil, (however learned) beyond a dull languid 
mediocrity, to public view with eclat. 
I do not recolle& more particulars that year, 
except Mr. Foote's producing the Author, which 
had a great run indeed; not only from the good 
acting of Mr. Foote, in Cadwallader, (the out- 
lines of which character he had taken from a pri- 
vate family) in which he gave great proof of 
e humour, 


— 
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humour, ſatire, &c. but from Mrs. Clive being 


not leſs clever in Mrs. Cadwallader. The piece 


had great ſucceſs: And wherever it is perfeQly 


ated, and the parts of Mr. and Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader are done juſtice to in the performance, that 


farce will ever be a fund of entertainment to all, 


Who are ſuſceptible of true comic force.—lt is 


not ſo local and confined as many of Mr. Foote's- 
pieces; but is ſo near Nature, (though: extra» 
vagantly drawn) that the piece whenever: 
done juſtice to, and a favourite aQor and aQreſs. 


in the two parts, it will live on the ſtage for an- 
age to come. e Sb: 2 
Near this period, or indeed, two years later, 


the ſtage was favoured with a new candidate 
for ſame ; the eldeſt ſon of the late Mr. Fleet- 


wood, formerly proprietor of Drury-Lane the- 
atre,—His perſon was elegant and handſome : 


To his underſtanding and education he-alio poſ- 


ſeſſed intrepidity with coolneſs; and never, on 
any occaſion, was thrown off his guard, ſo as 
for any opponent whatever to look or ſpeak to- 
him but as-a gentlemarn.—This was of infinite 


ſervice to Mr. Fleetwood as a billiard player; at 


which amuſement, he was by all allowed ſo ex- 


cellent, that few would venture to hazard with. 


him. is well-known abilities were ſo highly 


rated by all who knew him, that great expecta- 
tions were formed of his ſtage ſucceſs. He per- 


performed Romeo, at Drury-Lane, 1758, as I 


recolle&, on his firſt appearance; and had a 
grace and eaſe, that ſcemed.not only to obtain, 


but command applauſe: Yet with all theſe ad- 
vantages, his voice ſeemed conſumptive, and his 
. powers 
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Powers deficient ; and the more he played, the 
Jeſs he pleaſed the audience or himſelt, except in 


Young Bevil: however, tho' little accuſtomed to 


the ſtage, there was an eaſe, accompanied with 
elegance and- native dignity in his deportment, 
that, take it from the firſt riſing of the curtain to 


its fall, he diſplayed more merit, and gentleman- 


| like judgment, than any firſt rate performer I 
either had at that time ſeen; or ſince, in that 


difficult firſt rate, and accompliſhed character. 


——— Being ambitious, and of {irong diſcernment, 
he ſoon found the drama wouid not anſwer in 


that ſtyle of lucrative ſuperiority, at which he 


only aimed; he therefore in leſs than two 
years? experiment of ſtage enterpriſe, retired 
trom the theatre, and engaged, (I have been 


informed) in an undertaking in the Weſt-Indies, 


v here he has rapidly made a conſiderable fortune, 
and is, I believe, at this time living in that cli- 


mate, enjoying the fruits of ingenuity and induſ- 


try; points, which conjoined, ſeldom fail being 


the reward of talents and ſtrong genius, ——The 
Ambitious Step Mother was revived for him at 
Drury Lane, in 1758, to perform Artaxerxes, 


but without approbation. 


Not having collected this work from notes, 


but merely from memory, Mr. Fleetwood had 


not occurred to my remembrance, but from hav- 


ing lately ſeen a ridiculous ſituation on the ſtage 


at the York Theatre, from beholding Romeo's 
having a real ſword, - inſtead of a foil, to grace 
his thigh. A circumſtance very wrong to truſt 


to, even under the guide of the moſt cautious, 


as hurry, .inattention, the ſtage furor, and .a 


thouſand 
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thouſand accidents, may, for want of inflant re- 
flection, occaſion moſt alarming accidents——— 
We often receive hurts from our ſtage battles; 
I myſelf can bear teſtimony to an honourable ſcar | 
obtained in Boſworth Field. Bad fencers one 
cauſe, and blades not well tempered, too often 
another, which occaſion miſchief; but to in | 
cur the hazard of certain dangerous weapons 1s 
ſurely neither pardonable nor ſufferable. a 
I lately ſaw Romeo with a real ſword, which 
the fiery Tibalt no ſooner viewed, than be kept 
not only a prepoſterous, prudent, diſtance, but 
fell down dead, without an attempt at battle, 
Another inſtance, was when Mr. Fleetwood, 
Juſt mentioned, was acting Romeo, at Drury- 
Lane: He had forgot his foil; Mr. Auſtin was 
the Paris,and not knowing his danger, was deter- 
mined to be courageous, and fought like a lion; 
till Mr. Romeo, who fenced well and elegantly, 
being determined to conquer, {in reality) whip- 
ped Mr. Auſtin through the guts ſans ceremonie : 
Swords were tien prohibited in conſequence, and 
a ſevere penalty inflicted for wearing one on any 
* account. Accidents of that fort were more like- 
ly then to happen than at preſent ; as not any 
gentleman of the London theatres, when dreſſed, 
was ever ſeen without a ſword by his fide. - | 
A misfortune of a ſimilar kind to that lately 
mentioned, is that of the late. celebrated Mr. 
Farquhar, who after being on the ſtage as an 
actor, obtained a commiſſion in the army, in 
_ which ſituation he wrote ſeveral well known ant 
entertaining comedies; the Beaux Stratagem, 
Conſtant Couple the Recruiting Offices, = 
everal 
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ſeveral others, which at that time, and the pre- 


ſent, are in deſerved high eflimation : but an 


unlucky accident, in the year 1697, put a peri- 
od to his performing,—-Being to play Guya- 


mor, in the Indian Emperor, who kills Vaſquezz 


and having forgot to change his ſword for a foil, 


he wounded a Mr. Price, who aQted Vaſquez, 


dangerouſly, though not. fatally. The impreſe 
fon which this accident made on a mind ſo ſen- 
ſible, and the reflecting on what might have 
been the conſequence, determined him to re- 
linquiſh a profeſſion, which might, perhaps, ex- 
poſe him to like miſtakes in future,—-l have 


merely introduced this matter here, for every 
performer ſeriouſly to conſider, that it is no rea- 
ſon, but that what has not yet befallen him, 


may, unhappily, at ſome future period, enſue ; 
and not truſting to the hazard, is a certain pre- 
ventive to the danger. 

From the peril of ſwords, permit me to return 
to my ſtage calendar, and relate, that Miſs Bar- 


ton (now Mrs. Abington)'s firſt appearance at 
Drury-Lane, was on Friday, the twenty-ninth of 
 Oftober, 1756, in Lady Pliant.— Sir Paul 
Pliant, Mr. Foote — Her ſecond appearance 
was on the third night of the Wonder, in the 
Virgin unnaſked——Lilliput, a Satire, written 


by Mr. Garrick was excellently ated by chil- 
dren : And the ſeaſon concluded with Mr. Gar- 


rick's performance of Lord Chalkſtone,—Af. 
ter the play of Eſſex, Mrs. Pritchard's Queen 


Elizabeth, (from indiſpoſition) was read by Mrs. 
Bennet, (now living.) That night was appropri» 


ated for the benefit of a Mrs. Horton, a cele- 
brated aQreſs, for ſome ſeaſons after the deceaſe 
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264 THE MIRROR ; OR, X 
of Mrs. Oldfield; but I am ſorry to relate, 
though it was on a Charitable occaſion, and Mr, 
Garrick aided the performance with his powerful 
aſſiſtance, that neither firſt nor half price gave 
any appearance of. help or ſpirit to ſupport the 
once admired Mrs, Horton. It was no more 
than ſans box—ſans pit——ſans gallery—ſans every 
thing. | 5 


COVENT GARDEN, 1756 7. 
This ſeaſon opened rather languid. Mr. 
Barry's Lear was not attractive. Alexander 
did ſomething. Noſſiter was the Statira; as Bel- 
lamy was ill, and had broke her arm, Woffing- 
ton was on the decline; but ſhe never neglected 
her buſineſs, tho? her health, ſpirits, and beauty, 
were viſibly decaying.— Iwo plays of Beau - 
mont and Fletcher's, (Wit without Money; and 
the Humorous Lieutenant) were revived at a 
great expence; they were well conducted and 
met with ſome ſuceeſs . The Humorous 
Lieutenant was performed at the command of 
his preſent Majeſty, then Prince of Wales, on 
Friday the 10th of December *»—=-Alfo Mrs. 
Centlivre's comedy of the Rover was produced, 
and commanded by his Majeſty—Altered this 
year, 1790, by Mr. Kemble ; which alterations 
were requiſite: as in 1757, Ned Blunt aQually | 
undreſſed to his drawers. -The London Cuck- 
, olds was aQed, (for the laſt time, I believe) on 
the lord ng ooh day, The Engliſhman re- 
turned from Paris being publiſhed, fas was ever 
the cuſtom in thoſe days—nci-locked up as at 
_ preſent, as if afraid 10 ſee the light) was — 
F „5 eee 
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and ſtood its grounds tolerably aſſiſted by Mr. 
Dyer, in Sir Charles Buck; Miſs Noſſiter the 
Lucinda. Bellamy did not play that ſeaſon, ex- 
cept Almeria, for the benefit of Mr. Sparks, in 
March. - Mts. Woffington that year aQted Lo- 
thario and the Frenchified Lady for her own be- 
nefit. e | 
That winter. Mrs. Gregory's fame had increaſ»+ 
ed ſo much in Ireland, that ſhe Mntured over to 
play on ſhares a few nights at Covent Garden. 
Her Caliſta did the moſt for her. She had great 
merit, and much fire.——Her Hermione was 
in ſome ſcenes very capital. | rb 
Mrs. Gregory, (now Mrs. Fitzhenry) ſome 
years after, tried Drury-Lane boards, and was 
iatended as a curb on Mrs. Yates. This was 
ſuſpected by Mrs. Y ates's friends and the public, 
and Mrs. Fitzhenry's perſon ſtood no chance 
_ 2gainſt the beavtiful Mrs. Yeates's : The Iriſh . 
gentlemen were too ſanguine In conſequence,'a 
violent oppoſition took place; and Mrs. Fit zhen- 
y, (notwithſtanding her good charatter and 
great abilities) was ſeverely and cruelly treated: 
A cireumſtance ſeldom happening from a London 
andience.— But what will not {ſpleen effect 
This had nearly proved of fatal conſequence to 
ber fame as an actreſs in Dublin; the ill report 
being trebled to greet her return. But real worth, 
ard the high eſteem ſhe was held in by the wor- 
thy, baffled her enemies—She was ſoon reinſtat- 
ed in her former enviable ſituation of public ap- 
plauſe and private eſteemz and for years her 
emoluments were ſuch, as to make Happy the 8 
remainder of her days by a laudable ad well 
VoI. III. N earned 
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earned independence; and ſhe now lives beloved, 
and feels the rapture of daily teſtimonies of re- 
gard paid to her unſullied reputation. 


Perſormers of the old and new ſchool may here 
take a hint reſpeQing Mrs. Fitz ſſtenr y's good and 
ill treatment, as it plainly ſhews how little the 


ſtability of the beſt audience is to be depended: 


upon: For in my ſpace of memory Ido not re- 
collect a more favourable reception than was that 
lady's in Hermione; and though of their own: 
London planting, yet malevolence, party, and 
ſpleen, wiſned to caſt her public merit and her 


private worth, /ike a loathfome weed, away. Hence 


we may gather and ſurmiſe, it is highly needful 


we ſhould curb our vanities, (for every. one has 
more or leſs) ſo as.to prevent the overpowering 
our wits: For the entire reliance on public. fa- 
vour, it is plainly evident, too much reſembles. 
truſting to what we judge the faſt gripe of a ſtrong 


| ſlippery eel, which is vaniſhed: when we fondly 


imagine it is moſt ſecure, Audiences, I fear, re- 
ſemble each other, in a more or leſs degree, all 
the world over; and have, like actors on the 


expanded ſtage of. life, their different change of 
inions, their caprices, and their contradictions. 
If that be really the caſe, and that they do not 


know their own minds, but are unſteady, patro- 

nize one year, and abandon: the next, what a 

flaming prudent beacon ſhould it exhibit to the- 
atrical reflection to warn againſt truſting too 

implicitly to public applauſe, or of depending too 
far on our fancied or real abilities, as too ſurely 

the breaths that raiſe can ſink us; and we who 


hold the mirror ſhould recollect, that in the wide 
878 : | : SY world's 
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world's: drama the ring of fiekle changes are 
wholly compriſed in that eſtabliſhed ever. running __ 
play called'T he Follies of Day; wherein all act 


Ws 
* 


their parts with applauſe, approbation, diſgrace, 
1 or ſink into obi vn. The ſtage, with all its at- 
J tractive brilliancies, which at certain times of 
| life render it improving and bewitehing, (for in 
- youth even its vexations are reconciled and con- 
t nected with its pleaſures) yet in its higheſt meri- 
n dian, had T a dozen ſons, it would be the laſt 
] profeſſion I ſhould adviſe or wiſh” any of them 
r to adopt, (though I never would prevent geni- 
1 us or ſtrong inclination in its purſuits for life) ſo 
il Vany are called but few are choſen. My advanced 
8 reaſons do not ariſe from a mean opinion of the 
g art, (quite the reverſe) but from the too frequent 
- atfronts (as obſerved in my ſecotid volume) its pro- 
3 feſſors are often liable to receive from the ſuper- 
g cilious and the domineering ; and what is more 
y grating to feeling diſpoſitions, they are ſome» 
x times offered from thoſe we have been taught 
It: to believe and look on as (what are termed) 
e friends and acquaintances.— And ſurely it is the 
pf ſame compoſition of mind, the ſame re ſolution 
8. and courage, which make the greateſt friend- 
dt ſhips, and the greateſt enmities; and he who is 
— too lightly reconciled after high provocation 
2 (which in a little time I really am) may recom- 
bo mend himſelf to the world as a Chriſtian, but 
0 ſhould hardly be truſted as a friend. The Itali- 
50 ans (I am told) have a proverb to the purpoſe, 
ly which is, * To forgive the firſt time ſhews a” 
4 good man, the ſecond time a fool: For love 
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once paſt is, at the beſt forgotten, but oſtener 


ſours to hate, 
I have been led to this digreſſion by the hav- 
ing ſometimes met with inſulting ſuperiority 
burſting with dignity, when, perhaps, ſuch per- 
| ſons could not dictate a better letter than myſelf, 
(and that is bad enough every body knows), It 
certainly will be admitted as truly provoking to 


hear thoſe who are neither poſſeſſed of talents, 


weit, or humour, yet authoritatively (as arrogant- 
ly) caſting ſarcaſtic ſneers; but, as Cibber ob- 


Terves, the conſolation ſhould be, that ſuch illi- 
beral behaviour ſeldom or never proceeds from 


- perſons remarkable for good qualities :>=And aſ- 


ſuredly, ſuch ſuperficial critics ſhould note, that 
it would be conſidered rude (not to add impu- 
dent in a degree, were a player to tell an em- 
nent brewer at table, (with a mixed company) | 


that his laſt caſk of ſmall-beer was traſhy or 


; verjuice; or the wine merchant, that his wine 


was muſty; or the woollendraper, that his 


cloth was -rotten ; for ſuch real accidents will 
unavoidably happen to the moſt ingenious and 

upright trader; and there cannot be a more ho- 
nourable or eſtimable character. The beſt me- 


chanic is as often put out of his workmanſhip by 


an unlucky wheel going wrong, as plays, from 
unforeſeen cauſes, are too often ill-ated. Be- 
ſides, good aQtors and actreſſes are noi to be 
picked or gathered as eaſy as hops; for very 
good ones are much ſcarcer than pine apples :== 
Nor ſhould a piece, condemned by one ſnarler, 
(as murdering his precious time) be admitted as a 
reaſon that others muſt think like him, and _ 
4 ther 
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farce is condemned, and labours unſortunately 


under the diſapprobation of one or more overbear- 


ing and diſſatisfied critic. And ſurely no great 
condeſcenſion even for the advantage of untwiſt- 
ing the features, if ſuch flinty Rearts were to yield, 
and ſometimes approve and ſhew a benevolent 
face, as if actuated by charitable motives. I am 
aware (and ſorry to ſay) that it is next to impoſ- 
ſible to avoid creating enemies; and real judg- 


ment freely inveſtigated, I fear, is more apt to 


err, and be warped in the wifeſt underſtandings, 
than will be really allowed or admitted as to mat- 
ters of opinion. But my experience leads me to 
ſuggeſt, that it is enforcedly implanted in our 


_ natures to be ſwayed by our intereſts and partiali- 


ties, our likings and diſlikings, and too oft we 


know not why. As for my own part, I have 


frequently found it next to impoſſible, when per- 
chance, on beholding two entire ſtrangers 


boxing in the ſtreet, or two game cocks fight- | 


ing, but that I, impulſively, and, as it were, in- 


_ conceivably, have felt a pity and a ſtrong pre - 


dilection in dez of one in preference to the 
o:her. | 


Ruminating en ente ofage has, however, 


produced one good effect, and affords comfort 
to my peace of mind, when I conſider that (after 
a toilſome taſk of thirty-three: years hard duty in 
the theatric field, with many hair-breadth 
ſcapes) | have been inured and reconciled to the 


ſufferings I have undergone from my fracture and 


ſevere illneſs, which threatened diſſolution; as 
its conſequence has relieved me from the conflant 
N3 fage | 


ther approve nor applaud becauſe ſuch a play or 
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ſtage acting before the period it would probably 


(with conſiſtency) otherwiſe have happened: 


And now I rehearſe olus, like Major Sturgeon, 


and cry, it is all over with me. — Farewell 


the plumed ſteeds and neighing troops, (as the 
black man in the play ſays) for, like the Roman 


, Cenſurer, I ſhall retire to my Savine field and 
5 eultivate cabbages and can Hay wich ee ec 


Not but chere are do merit all my. care, 
Pleas d to applaud, benevolent to ſhore. N 


And of ſuch noble minds, {which are as nice i in 
their judgments, as in their cenſures they are 
light and right) 1 of my audience with truth can 


boaſt. Now like a truant (which I often Was in 


my youth) and old boy like, I haveſtretehed far 
beyond my bounds, and juſtly fear the rod af de- 
| ſerved correction due on coming back to my pro- 


per place, where I muſt, as in duty bound, repeat 
my taſk as well as I am able, and turn back from 
my fault of dig reſſion, to my account of the ſea- 


ſon at Covent-Garden in 1756-7. 
Mr. Barry i in the month of . attempted | 
to encounter with the difficult character of Ri- 

chard the Third, and am ſorty to; relate, that 
he was kamentably deficient in every point in his 
. repreſentation of that ſpirited and deſigning mo- 
Tatch ; the which occaſioned no little exultation 


to his rival Garrick. > 
Mrs. Stot {alias Lag bam) made her firſt ap- 


r . in Deſdemona, on Thur ſday, Novem- 
ber 18, 1756, but quickly retired, and did not 


_ on the flags agen for a conſiderable time 
Mr. 
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Mr. Rich's Harlequinade of the Rape of Pro- 


ſerpine was alſo produced, and attended with 


good fortune, as it filled the houſes for ſeveral 
nights to the weakeſt plays. „ 

Douglas was firſt preſented in February 1757, 
and was well, but not greatly received or follows 
ed. Mr. Barry's performance was good, but 
his figure too much for that of the ſtripling; and 
he looked worſe for the youth by having deco- 


rated the ſimple ſhepherd in a rich-puckered white 
| ſatin ſhape breeches, & c. Mrs, Woffington, in 


tragedy, certainly had great merit in Hermione, 


Jane Shore, &c.—but the woe-felt grief of 
Lady Randolph, neither her fine perſon nor ac - 
_ _compliſhments, aided by novelty, could reach as 


Mrs. Crawford has done. The play pleafed, 
but no more. Mr. Sparks was approved in Old 
Norval, but was not more than tolerable. At 


that time I did not et pect to fee what has turned 
out ſo contrary that Dough 
the credit of the ſtage, a laſting ornament. The 
| ſtory is ſimple, natural, and affecting, its lan- 


1s and will be, for 


guage elegant and beautiful; and the leſſons that 


may be obſerved -from-many paſſages are wor⸗ 


thy the attention and retention of the learned, 
the gay, the giddy, and the wiſe. i 
I will there drop my Tablet, as occurrences 


from this ſeaſon begin my own particular ſtage 
hiſtory, to which volumes [ refer for many the- 


atrical anecdotes, either of others or myſelf; 
The Tablet I have ſketched to a conſiderable 
length, it being meant as an informant for any 


reader of quality or no quality, actor or no actor, 
to know, (if deſirous) in any year, from 1747 
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comedy, paſtoral, pantomime, theatrical revo- 


lutions, c. The production has given me an 


amazing deal of trouble, perplexity, and labour. 
J with all the materials had been in abler hands, 
I think ſomething entertaining and improving 
might have been then collected; as it is, I can 


only once more repeat, that [ am conſcious of 
my. own deficiency, and entreat for the many 


neceſſary allowances from the public, alfo from 


my brethren of the Sock and Buſkin. I ſet no- 


thing down in malice—T truly and anxiouſly wiſh 


them all well: And that the theatres may con- 
tinue to flouriſh, the performers be deſervedly 


graced and favoured while living, then handed 


down with reſpe& and pleaſing hiſtory for ages 


to come, with laurels ever green, is the 11 


deſire of theirs, 


and the ſtage? 3 honoured (27s 
and obliged humble ſervant, 


Tork, Spe 1790. TATE WILKINSON. 


END or THE TABLET. 
 VELUTI IN s PE CULUM: 
There I ſee my « own FIGURE ——= 


A FOOL ORA CYPHER. 


— 


yon . „ K 


3 
4 PREPARATORY. 


3 it *Y e a it wilt be readily | 
admitted any matter -reſembling good ſenſe will 
be more gratifying and entertaining than my ac- 
cumulated work: I will therefore finiſh the com- 
buſtibles (which have exiſted within the diſtract- 
ed hook and volume of my brain) with a few 
letters from perſons once on a time well known 
in life, [| have placed them fo as to diverſify, 
and ſhall be highly pleaſed; as well as honoured, 


ſhould they be complimented with the accep- 


tance of the public, and allowed to be paſſable 
and entertaining I have one plea to offer to my 
friends, that may (it is poſſible) prove creative of 
pity and allowance; which is, that whilſt I have 
been thus buſily employed, 1 have unluckily had 
domeſtic as well as numbetlefs theatrical perplex- 
ities to ſtruggle with, added to pain and illneſs, 
to diſturb my mind; though (bleſſed be God) not 
my ſpirits.—lt is my fate of place, and ſurely I 
cannot be in lack of troubles and vexations to 
make my blood circulate, when the happier rea- 
der recolleQs I am the SOT of © theatre, and 
0 e 8 comedians, 5 
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LETTER I. To TaTE WrikINsON, Es q. 


3 | HAVE been reflecting this Half hour (and 
£6 let-me-tell vou that half an hour is a great 
chile for a woman to reflect) on the predomi- 
„ nance of ſelf- love: The eloquence of De- 
ee moſthenes, the orations of Cicero, would ne- 
« vet have been known, had they not been ac- 
c tuated by this all- ruling principle. When the 
< uncle of the younger Pliny faſtened his pillows 
fo his head and aſcended the burning mountain, 
did he riſque his life for curio/ity alone No 
„he uni ver ſal paſſion cauſed his death: And 
„% what is love of fame but ſefliue? When the 
* beneficent man reſcues: merit from obſcurity, 
or old age from the ſtings of poverty, what is 
his motive? Why, /elf-love— If he did not find 
<« his paſſions more fully gratified by diſpenſing 
„ jjches than by Zearding them, the beneficent 
& man had been a miſer. Why did Cato fall on 
„„ his {word while Utica was free? Did he die to 
ce ſave or ſerve his country? No: But to ſub- 
*mit to Cæſar, or to death, was the humbling 
alternative his pride choſe the latter. When 
„ Virginius murdered his daughter, was it from 
4 his love of Virtue ? No his hatred of Appi- 
« us, and his oppoſition to the Decemvirate 
« power, were his darling paſſions. When pret- 
« ty Miſs confines the goldfinch, in an embel- 
4 liſhed cage, and feeds it with her own dainty 
et hand, is it her love for the bird that prevai 
4 upon her to give herſelf this trouble? No: If 
ſhe did not find her own amuſements in its 
T7 ES PR EE oat © 
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* warblings, the“ happy commoner” would be 
+ left to ſeek its ſuſtenance at large. 
think Shafteſbury, in his Moral Inguiry in- 
&« to Virtue, has almoſt proved that there is no 
« dirtue at all; that there is very little dependent 
of /elf-gratification—And. does not that deſtroy 
its efſence ?. I half believe, and till I ſee a mi- 
„e ſer part with his money, merely becauſe it 
«© would make another NAPPY or a coquette 
& ceaſe to adorn her perſon, that her rival may 
for once have an opportunity of eclipſing her, 
„ ſhall hardly be inclined to alter my opinion. 
And pray, Mrs. Baker, to what motive am L 
© toattribute your having favoured me with the 
„ crude indigeſted ſentiments I have juſt received? 
&« Why to /e/f-love to be ſure: I like to hear 
c myſelf talk; (writing whatever occurs to one's 1 
mind 7s but talking you know) ; the thoughts | 
| 


„„ were naturally produced by a chain of ideas 
e with which they were connected. I am alone, 
and threwing them on paper has diverted me: 
4 — Beſides, | bad a mind to let you ſee I am 
not quite ſuch a trifler as my laſt might be- 1 
« ſpeak me; * 57 with a Joud Jaugh, and | i 
„ ended with a poole at quadrille, if I am not | 
« miſtaken, for I ſeldom read what I write=it is 


« enough for other people to do that=Ay, + 1 
„ and Heaven knows a great deal u muck you 1 | 

& ſay.— Thank you, Sir, that's generous ! |: 

love my friend ſhould be candid with mew ||| 
% The poſtman's tap—a letter from London 1 


one from Mt. Wilkinſon, —l kiſs the ſfeak. |} 
tor ines ns r i ol 
Ai. My, EI BEER - 


2% rr IRS. 
5 LETTER Il. To Tars Wilkinson, Eſq. 
4«T FHANK you, my dear Sir, for your con- 


% gratulations on my arrival in Scotland, where 


„ by-the-bye I have encountered more perils 


' « than in a voyage to the Indies :—not to men- 


tion mountains, precipices, ſavage cataracts, 


and more ſavage men. TI was locked up for 
<< near a week in a village, dirty, diſmal, and 


5 deſolate, by a deluge of ſnow, 


„think of quitting this town in three weeks 


4c at the fartheſt, and ſhall certainly pay my ho- 
mage to you in your kingdom of York; but 
c not with the leaſt defign of becoming your ſub- 

« je : all my campaigns ſhall end with this 


& place, and my future operations be confined 
© to my own principality. I am glad to find that 


your theatre ſtands its ground, though you are 


% 


« { unfortunate as to hobble a little. 


“J ſhall let you know by a line on what day I | 
«* ſhall be likely to ſee you. I beg my compli- 


© ments to your amiable queen, and'the whole 
„ royal brood. Believe me ſincerely yours, 


 Edinb, Feb. 16. SAMUEL FOOTE.” 


LETTER III. To Tarz WiLKmisoN, Eſq. 


N I AM extremely glad I did not anſwer your. 


4e laſt letter but one, becauſe if I had, it would 


© have deprived me of the ſatisfaction of know- + 
e ing that my ſeeming negle& had vexed you; 
& but it was occaſioned by my going to Aberdeen, 


« where | ftaid three weeks, ſaw a fine country, 


made 
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wh na ſeveral agreeable acquaintances, amongſt 


« whom were the Earl of Aberdeen, and the 
Governor of Fort Auguſtus,—** though laſt 


„not leaſt,” —and brought home enough to 


make the pot boil. 


„Mr. Roſs has been ill, but we expect him 
every inſtant. He has ſent ſome people: 
© Buck is one of them; the reſt never bore arms 


with martial men, and therefore J can tell you 


* nothing of their proweſs. You ſhall have a 
particular account of all our ſtate affairs for 


your amuſement as they occur, 


++ I have had a very extraordinary letter from 
* a couſin of mine, who keeps a ſhop ont 
ce ten miles from London; where he ſells ever 
© thing, has ſaved a 200d purſe, bought land, 
©& and built houſes. What could the odd ſoul 


„ mean by fuch a propoſal Perhaps he thought 
it would be Joins his noble family an accept- 
able ſervice if he tranſplanted one of its 


© branches from the ſtage to the counter But it 
« will not do: I had rather be a primroſe in 
** the wilderneſs, than a polyanthus in a hot-bed. 


© A counter is by no means my natural ſoil ; 
„ though to be ſure I might find ſome pretty 


«© amuſements in his family, and almoſt as man 


„ employments as Scrub had: I might ſcold the 
© maids, dun the tenants, and ſerve in the ſhop. 


© Do not you ſee me with Fontenelle in one 


hand, and a cheeſe-taſter in the other? Then 


4 how comfir:atte to be ſeated on an excellent 


new pillion ambling to London in a holiday- 


tc week, buttoned up cloſe in a warm Joſeph, 


and upon arriving at a friend's houſe, pull off 


this 


* 
| 
- 
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* this dainty garment, let down my cherry-der- 
ry gown, (my couſin ſells cherriderries) and my 
© cambric apron, then equipping myſelf with a 


e cardinal three-quarters of a yard too long for 
ce the faſhion, and a rich handſome black ſatin 


*-bonnet, be ſtuffed into the gallery at the play- 


“ houſe, my own pockets replete with ginger- 


.** bread, ſhrimps; and oranges, and my little 


6 huſband's provided with a bottle of charming 
rum punch: If we can but get a front ſeat 


* how delightfully will the time paſs away till 


« the play begins, ſurrounded: by ſuch ſubſtantial 
ce bleſings. The honeſt man does rot know 


« what a favourl have done him in reſuſing him. 


« I ſuppoſe I ſhall bave a few remonitrances. 
* from ſome of my wiſe uncles and aunts, (for [ 
can gueſs who put ſuch a project into the 
© man's head, I am ſure it was not his own, for 
in the fiſt place I know his ideas could never 


“ reach from Surry to Edinburgh, though all the 


& couſins upon earth lived there; and beſides 
« this, he repeatedly aſſures me, that ne. mortal 


% ſoul knows. of his writing) ; but they may ſay 


« what they pleaſe, let me alone to anſwer them. 


Nou you are grumbling-at me for plaguing you 


& with ſuch nonſenſe ; but what can I do? You 


will not give me a ſubject, and therefore you 
© muſt be contented with ſuch as Il can find.— 
„O | by the way—what took you to Vork? 
4 yoo are horridly provoking, Mr. Wilkinſon ! 
„ but perhaps I may find a way to be even with 
© you.——Yet, hang it, men have not half the 
% curiofity that women have; at leaſt they ſay 
fo. You. ſte I have bad patience a great while, 
Bhs N | d Dowſon 
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Dou ſon is at Newcaſtle; he ſent for the ini- 


mitable Robſon thither, and gave a very nota- 


© ble reaſon for ſo doing: he could not live 
„ without her. Let me know (in confidence) 
% what ſort of woman Mrs; Roach is ;==She's. 

* here, and I believe will be engaged. | 


„Why do you get up Saliſbury ? It is a hor-- 
« rid play the Novel is worth fifty of it. Have 
« you done Cymon? it would certainly act well: 
5 eee it all in the reading, except Urgan - 
4 da's end: no ſtrong proof of its merit you will 
„ ſay :—But perhaps I had ſpoiled my taſte for 
s paſtoral at that time, for I had juſt read Sid- 


© ney's Arcadia, though I cannot ſay I was quite 
„ ſo enraptured with it as when I was a girl. 


& But it is ſeyen o'clock, and I have another let- 
&© ter to write; ſo adieu, without any profeſſi- 
* ons, for I hate them; and I ſhould hate you.if 
I thought you could have a doubt of my being, 
& with the moſt perfeQ ſincerity, 
Tp your unalterable 


f Edinburgh, s and affectionate friend, Ix 5 
04. 22. © ELIZA BAKER.“ 


_ & have heard here, (but I do net much re- 


* ſpe& my author) that Mrs. Roach is indelicate 


«©. in converſation; if ſo, I ſhun her like a viper. 5 
Al do not think there can be a ſtronger proof 
© of a corrupt; heart, I would ſooner keep com- 


„ pany with a woman of the town, whoſe be- 
„ hayiour was decent, than with a Diana in fat, 


if I could not diſcourſe with her without be- 


ing frightened out of my wits every time ſhe 


11 
| gin! 
| 
, [i 
ah 7 4 
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opened her lips. 
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LETTER Iv. To Tarz Witzaxcon, El 


DEAR TAT 2, 
«Wren I thought that you had quite forgot 
© us, behold I received a letter, and a letter of a 
very comic kind. Do you ſeriouſly believe that 


% man of my age and great gravity will turn 
pimp, and procure a young girl for exportation*? 


« How could you imagine that I would undertake 


© ſuch a job when ycu have not even attempt- 


1 4 © to make it wort my while * This is not 
* an age to expect ſervices without reward. In 
6c 4 ß I muſt ſhiſt you from friend to friend. 


„ ſpoke to Mr. Alderman Forbes, (who is the 


15 Pp Mayor once more) and he ſent his bell- 
% man about, but he played me a deviliſh trick, 


„ for next morning E had four thouſand one hun- 


& dred and eighteen wenches at my door, to the 


(e great terror of all my neighbours. However, 


te it has greatly raiſed my reputation with the 


46 ladies. 


I never go to a play, ror do l know the per- 


| 1 ſon of any one of them, and am told I have no 


up in May, the town will grow very thin. In- 
«deed we ſhouldall be glad to ſee you and Mrs. 
- 66 Wilkinſon, ang VESTS you cannot fail amongſt 

. : N 60 us 


« great loſs. One Da ſon manages the puppets 
& jn Crow ſtreet, and Mr. Ryder in Smock-A]- 


6 ley. Sheridan and Macklin are here, and 
have acted occaſionally at high prices; but 


de this is almoſt over, as they are in the middle 
* of their benefits. As our parliament will be 


_ Vir. Wilkinſon had wrote to Mrs. Chaigneau to 
enge ge a young * 
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© us of having a tolerable bed, with bread, cheeſes 
« and ſmall-beer, e | 


„Mr. Acheſon is now in the govt, but will ; 


« write foon. All my family join me in kind 


compliments to Mrs. Wilkinſon, and be- 


« leve me, dear Tate, your faithful, 
Dublin, Mar. 13, * affeQtionate ſervant, 
1772. _ «© W, CHAIGNEAU.“ 


LETTER v. To Tarz Wilzmion, Eſq. 


© Ha! ha! hal— he all attention.—— 


Ahe higheſt adventure !——No-—you may 


unt wiſt your features from the furl curious, 


for hang me if you ſhall have a word of it yet; 
* —it is too good for the beginning of a letter, 


but it is a noble ſubject for the end of one: 
love to have a letter and a ſetmon conclude as 
* day in a ſtage-coach does, with a /mack, 


and a, ſpirited tight flouriſh ;, or, as Captain 
Bobadil has it, with a punto, or with in ſhort, 
* with any. other phraſe you like better.. 
How ſtrangely have you jumbled together Pro- 
evidence, workmanſhip, admiration, and monkeys ? 


Let me ſee if I cannot put it into a little me- 
* thod for you, and produce a well turned com- 


e pliment. Suppoſe me ſpeaking for you now, 
© and addreſſing myſelf to ſome fair lady—the 
© agreeable Mrs. Baker ſuppoſe. ** Nature, 
c Madam! (Nature is a much cleverer word in 
5 this place than Providence: ) Nature, when ſhe 
formed your Ladyſhip, laviſhed on you her 
« choiceſt excellencies, and diſplayed the glori- 

5 « ux 
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3 , ous workmanſhip as a perfect pattern of her art, 

* and a proper object of univerſal admiration, —a 
„ ſenſible, an adorable, an amiable woman . But 
me] Lord, Madam, ſhe took a quite contrary 
© courſe withme ;—the ſly gipſey made me a man, 
„Madam.“  There—now it is in a much bet- 


cc 


© ter form, and an mam is an infinitely more 


has z. ſuitable word than monkey ; that is, when uſed 
as a term of reproach, as I will demonſtrate. 


© A monkey makes us laugh; a man oftener_ 


„ Makes us cry: A monkey breaks our china; a 
man breaks our heart; A monkey plays bis 


*© tricks in order to amuſe us; a man ſometimes 


* plays tricks which are not anuſing at all: We 
command the monkey; the man preſumes to- 
% conmand us; but, in revenge, we diſpute. his 
* commands, ſeldom relifþ them, and very ſel- 
% dom ebey them. I have often ſeen a monkey, 
= 4 by a pat ef iis pretty paw, . procure a kiſs and 


* a lump of ſugar from its miſtreſs ; and I have 


© known the ſame lady refuſe her huſband a trifl- 
" „ ing favour, though made with complacenev, 

and urged with politeneſs ;>-erga, ſhe. thought 
* the monkey the more deſerving and nebler ani- 


© mal. You have fo often an ſo ſtrenuouſly 5 
4 diſclaimed all attempts to compliment, that 1 


dare not accuſe you of it; and I fancy you 
5 will not give me an inclination to do ſo ina 
© hurry, for fear I ſhould oppreſs you with as 


6 2 Ne a torrent of nonſenſe as that you have 


& juſt encountered with. Would you believe 
© that I have been aſked by ſeveral gentlemen 


„gere (who profeſs a regard for me) to write a 


ou eh ? They have promiſed five hundred ſub- 
| „ ſeribets; 


* 
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& ſcribers ; but as I .chooſe not to loſe the good 
* opinion they have of my abilities, I do net in- 
© tend to expoſe myſelf to the mortification of 
e convincing them that I do not deſerve it. 

© Take care of yourſelf, Mr. Wilkinſon :'— 


Stand out of my way, Sir ;—l have juſtmount-_ 
„ed my hobby horſe of to-day, (I may be tired of 


ce the beaſt perhaps to-morrow) and ſhall gallop 
* and prance, and friſk about at a deſperate rate: 
* I therefore repeat, (if you have not a mind to 


ce be horridly ſplaſhed) land out of my way. 


*© What can be the meaning of this ſtupid rhap- 


% ſody ? Lord how foolith that is now! Why if 
«© you interrupt me, I ſhall never finiſh my ca- 


« rger. Bleſs me, Sir, I never had a lover yet 
above half his age; and pray let me introduce 
* the poor man with a Pompoſity ſuitable to his 
« reverence: And give me leave to tell you, Sir, 
that we ought to reſpect age; that it is by no 
means a ſubjeQ for ridicule; and that we muſt 
% live to be old, if we do not die when we are 


« ung. I make no apology fot introducin; 


„ theſe ſentiments, becauſe I am certain they 
© are extremely edifying, and very new. How- 


6 ever, ſuch offers do not come every day; an 
«© eſtate of 200 l. a year, and my-ladyſhip to have 


6“ been exalted to the Highlands,—a pretty man- 
* ſion a paternal one—a little in the Gothic 

* ſtyle indeed, but agreeably ſituated, and re- 
% plete with .conveniencies, defended from the 
„north by a Au, adorned on the ſouth by a 
% οd:—as to proſpect there ate neither carts. 
„ nor coaches to be ſure, but a pleaſant Heath, 
(perhaps) a gliding river, and the whole pro- 


— 
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„ bably terminated by a very good windmiil 


& love ruralities :>How comfortably might I 
© have enjoyed my contemplations amidſt this 
ce pleaſing ſcene ?—But—heigho! my perverſe 
« ftars! the idea of „ty give threw me into the 
© horrors .-A hate man, however, and not 
* frightful ;—But it was impoſſible to think of 
„% him. [I was extremely civil to him though 
(it is a whimſical air women give themſelves 
* of appearing angry with a man merely becauſe 
© he happens to /ov? them) thanked him for his 
* good opinion of me, talked of decency, ſhewed 
„ him my weeds were not half worn, never 
* laughed once, and at laſt ſpoke very plain, —l 
© know your 4umanity, but do not be concerned}; 
dare ſay my Highlander will ſurvive it. And 
* fo you will call this concluding with a frg/t 
* flouriſh, do you? Why, yes, to be ſure, I do; 
but not half ſo ſprightly a one as I would have 
* concluded my venerable inamarato with, had 1 
© been miſchievous enough to have married him: 
* for I ſhould have had a mean opinion of my 
© conjugal tenderneſs if J had not led him ſuch a 


dance, and turned his Gothic manſion fo topſy- 


© turvy, that after a tireſome journey of about a 
« month, (Oh, it could not have been ſo long as 
a month!) the poor ſoul ſhould have repoſed 


© himſelf quietly in the urn of Air anceſtors. One 
* ſerious word: - May the bare thought of niarr y- 


* ing a man with the hopes of burying him be far, 
far from the heart of your rent. 


My next ſhall be devoted\to buſineſs; at 


preſent I have an hundred engagements, and 


Edinb. April 20. 6 ELIZ AB AKER.” 
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am in too great ſpirits to attend to i. l muſt 


g- Adieu. Mattadores, and favourite every 


* deal, or Iod not give e for it.“ 


7 5; g . 


LETTER vl. To TATE Wiczmon, Eſq. 


As I. preſume you are come from London, I 


* ſend to you to entreat you to turn your poſt- 
* chaiſe immediately towards this metropolis, 


where your preſence will be, (as it always will 


* he to me} moſt welcome and acceptable. 


Some of the firſt perſonages here, with eve- 
ry friend J have, have long ſince adviſed me 


to wipe off a long ſcore of old, and, I may add, 
„ impoſing and fraudulent demands, by taking 
$6 „ the benefit of the Scottiſh act of inſolvency—[ 


am now at laſt about to do ſo.— This criſis will 


6 « me of many untoward ſtraits, in which 
„ two large bail-bonds, which I ſigned for Mre. 


Bellamy, (who I ſhall ever mention with reſ- 


e pect and compaſſion) continually involved me. 


A few days will end this matter; in the inte- 
* rim, as the ſeaſon here is now beginning when 


money ever uſed to come into the houſe, I | 


«© know no moment in which you can be of 


© more ſubſtantial and critical uſe to YOURSELF 
or me and that I way introduce your aid in 


the ſtrongeſt and kindeſt manner poſſible, I will, 


* 


u hen you come, tell the public, in whoſe "I 


* your 1 ſtand in the beſt light, that you viſit 


+ culty, 


$6 Vibes two Tan that you will A” the ut- 


_ © this ſpot to lerne me in my Yemperary diffi- | 


am certain, as Fodic has not been here 
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© moſt notice but catch tie tide of fucreſe—1' 
© know. you need: no advice about the tide' of 
„ kindneſs. | 

Often, very often, have I 0 the fa- 
© your to myſelf of drinking the health you 


e thank me for: Now you have no need to thank 
© me for doing what I am ſure was meant to be 


& done without your Bearing of it. 


© | have a good company When Douglas 


« was under difficulties, he called upon Percy for 


& his aid; and as Home's prologue ſays 


« For Douglas, Percy bent his Engli/t bow.” — 


«So haſten with your abilities, which are ar- 
«© rows that never miſs. I am, ſincerely, your 


6 obedient 


Jan. ar, 177 W. DICE S. 


LETTER VII. To Tarts W1LKINSON, Eg. 


© DEAR SIR, 


C Be. aſſured it was very far from my intenti- 
* ons to half vex you, or to give you the leaſt 
* reaſon. to ſuſpect that I imagined you wanted 
o * delicacy. In all my tranſactions, public or 
private, my. chief objects are tranquility and 
reputation. I have no diſlike io money, but if 
ce that cannot be acquired with more than an 
"Mm ** £qua) ſhare of the other tuo, wwhy then let money © 


% go to tie devi! for | ever prefer my private to 
& my public charafter., Mr. Weſton has. a to- 


« lerable ſhare of the laſt, without: a grain of the 


. : 145 S firſt; 


11 
CIC + = # 


- 
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« firſt; therefore I reſolve againſt all concerns 
" with him but when unavoidable. 

« Ap to that gentleman's performing on the 
*« 20th for Mr. Raworth, I can have no objecti- 
© on, as I would wiſh to promote his intereſt 


„rather than ſlacken it; though he muſt be 


© meaner than I think him if he plays at York 
for ve guineas ; and eſpecially after your ab- 


* ſolute injunAion to Raworth to aſſure Weſton, 


© that he will deceive himſelf if he thinks of G- 
«© TING MORE. Let the tranſaction proceed 
„upon that ground, and I think it will be for the 
advantage of all parties. 


« « ] reſolve, if nothing unforeſeen prevents, to 


© turn my back upon Edinburgh on Thurſday 


the 11th at noon, ſo as to be able to ſleep on 
* the ſouthern ſide of the Tweed; then I fancy 


I may be able to come into Vork to a late din- 
„ner on Saturday 13; and, that I may not be 


„ ſmoaked. by any of the theatrical gentry, my 
& firſt dinner there ſhall be at an inn. 


_ * You know my forcible characters as well as 
Ido z you know the taſte of the public where 
„you preſide, and thereſore make choice of 
„ plays and characters, that ſeem moſt adva n- 
( tageous in your own judgment. I am told 
“your catalogue of plavs far exceeds any of our 


& tneatres royal, and if that he true, when we 
c meet we ſhall not be at a loſs to chooſe. 


Notwithſtanding you ſeem to be tired of the 


© correſpondence, I am reſolved not to finiſh it 
5 {o ſoon perhaps as you expect; and therefore 
* call upon you for three or four plays and farces 


* ine you would recommend in London 


would 
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% would determine; in Tork you ſhall ; —the 


ce greater the contraſts, the more agreeable, I 


© ſuppoſe, to your audience, yourſelf, and, 
“ Dear Sir, 
Edinburgh, yours ſincerely, &c. 
Mar. 26, 1771. 


6 P. S. Pray do nc: forget my e to 


« Mr. Swan; and it you will intruduce me to 


HEN. WOO WARD. | 


« Mrs. Wilkinſon a fortnight or three weeks be- 


60 fore I ſee her, by Faſus, my 1 0 ſhould flame 
is as à very great — 


—— — 


LET TER VIII. To Tarz Wir xiszon, Eſq. | 


40 SIR, 


—_— ſorry i it is not in my power to comply 
* with your requeſt, to ſend you the correQions 


& lately made in Hamlet; but no ſuch favour can 
* be granted to any one, as I preſume the play 


will never be printed ſo altered, as they are far 


« from being univerſally approved: nay, in ge- 


„ neral, greatly diſliked by the million ;—there- 


fore, no doubt, your country *ſquires would be 
* for horſewhipping the aQor that had ſtruck out 


5 that natural ſcene of the grave-diggers. 


„As to alterations there are few or none, at 


& leaſt additions, which alone make material al- 
* terations. I can therefore tell you, the firſt 


* 


act being remarkably long, great part of it is 


_ by that means cut out ; and the introduc- 
hehe Ht. "e- 


carried into the ſecond :—and the ſending Ham- 
* let to England, and the grave-digging ſcene, 


6 
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ve ing the ſcene that has been long omitted, where 
„Hamlet intercepts the officer at the head of a 
„party going to engage the enemy for a bit of 
fand. Tat ſcene reſtored, and the diviſion of 
the firſt act, makes ample amends for what is 
c cur our. | 
No doubt Hamlet's conſenting to go to Eng: ; 
* land, and being prevented and brought back 
„ by a miracle, is altogether abſurd, when his 


© ſolemn engagement with his father's ghoſt is 


te duly confidered. However, as I have already 
& obſerved, the million will like, nay, under= \ 


«+ ſtand, Shakſpeare with all his glorious abſurdi- 
* ties, nor fuffer a bold invader to cut them up. 


„ ſhall be very glad to ſee you when vou 
„come next to London, and at all times to do 


ou any ſervice i in the power of, Sir, 


"Jour molt humble ſervant, 
1 B. VICTOR 


4 6 


LETTER IX. To Tars warnen, Er bi 


© DEAR TATE, _ 75 

© IT is now a conſiderable time e ſince [ wrote to 
© my good friend Sir John O'Carroll, and in- 
formed him of all the misfortunes that have 


© happened to my family, and requeſted that he 


* would be ſo good to let you know of them. As 
© I have received, no-anſwer, I am really very 
* uneaſy, particularly as I mentioned ſomething 
* that nearly concerned his intereſt: I muſt there- 

* fore requeſt that you will enquire about it, and 
inform me. | 


Vor. III. ; 0 | ee 0 EW" i 
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« [ was in France near a year with my wife 
© and. Mrs: Forbes, whom I left at Montauban; 
and got home in June 1775. My poor nephew 
* Jack had been a long time ill, and was then at 
Mallow Waters. Alderman Forbes went to 
* viſit his wife in October laſt, but the ſhip, was 
© daſhed to pieces in Wales, and he and many 
* others were loſt; In March laſt my, dear Jack 

* exchanged this life for, a better, and was ſoon. 
followed by his. broken-bearted mother, and 
your good friend my poor brother. A EW 
Fou may eaſily conceive the diſtraQion of our 

* family. My brother Joby has been much af- , 
© feed, and my niece Hannah is, I fear, in a 
e dangerous ſituation. from the immenſe. fatigue 
© ſhe had with her brother and mother. My. 
dear ſiſter Forbes could not ſuppott her loſs, 
© and laſt June ſhe followed her huſband. - I his 
* ist00 melancholy a ſubject to dwell on. I know 
< you feel for us all. Mrs. Chaigneau and Mrs. 
A cheſon, (who lives with me) and all the re- 
* mainder of your old friends, deſire to be re- 
membeted to you in the e n and be- 


( lieve me, 
: L Dear Tate, i 
3 Dublin, ig. 16, "Jour very. tliberk ſervant, ; 
: (BUR. W. CHAIGNEAU. . 


LETTER . To erz wur NSON, rh. 
Woke. DEAR SIR, 
I 1 had not a pretty ſirewd knack-at gueſſ-, 
„ing, it would not be quite ſo ealy a matter io 
8 er your favour from Hull. : hy 
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„Wou deſire to Know if I hud vommbllioied 
©. Giardini to give a "particular ſum (but 'Whe- 
ther tola horſe, a man or a woman, does not 


ap pear) for this or the next ſummer. 


our old friend Shuter is locked up in the 
« playhouſe, "and is foliciting'a letter of "licence. 
from His creditors,” in Which number I find 


Jewel is included tor ten guineus borrowed du- 


* ring the laſt ſea ſon: Fye upon him! Jam glad 


8 7c deaf "that" your affairs proſper. I have a 


piece of three! acts, not my on, Which 1 mall 


\* ywe inthe month of May, calledthe Tailors: — 


The fubject isa rich one the diſpute between 


*the mafters and the jeurneymen of that reſpect- 


able profeſſion and I think the author has done 
4ſt (exquiſite Juſtice. It is a parody of the beſt 
paſſages in dhe nioſt favourite plays coh⁰Re ed 
0 = great gravity in blank verſe A thinkFou 
ary po in it 40 advantage, and 1 Thall be 
bt r aſſiſtance. I earinct fay Lam 
quite ſo Wet e had reaſon to expect: I 
C © _— myſelf obliged to give Barry a lift two 

© critical nights, which/itjured me extremely; 
but I am how better, and except the trifle of 
« * alles, «ACh Jute s ever, 
Neu. * Nen e © SAM, FOOTE? 

Þ 31.5 3 


i 
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LETTER XI. To 1 e Egg. 


chank you for the florid beginning of ydur 
© laſt letter but one, though I can beter admire 


the delicacy of the ſemiment, nor ſubſcribe to 


* the woch of the obſervation. For Heaven's fake, 
CE 5 WHY - 


— 


—— — 


t indeed l- Mr. 
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© why could not womey be as deſirous of 0 ficere 
* profeſhons,. as men are? Or why ſhould not 
even an indiret falſity, told to the former, be 
held as ſcandalous as it is acknowledged to be, 
when offered to the latter? Would not that 
man be thought the verieſt pelliroon in nature, 
8 © who ſhould draw his ſword upon one who had 
© loſt the ufe of his hands? What then can we 
\ * ſay of him, who by arguments equally: {pecious 
* xg; falſe, ſhall endeavour to impoſe; upon de- 
 * fencelefs woman, who has neither underſtanding 
9 enough to repel his attacks, nor a poſſibility of 
0 revenging them? So much for ſucerity, my 
. dear Wilkinſon: and be aſſured, I have at leaſt 
ſenſe enough to prefer it, (when it is atfended 
neither by ill · nature nor rudeneſs) to all the re- 
fſinements which the moſt i obeys e (di- 
17 veſted of.it) dan didtate ?,; 1 % 
II have had a miſerable cold, or I ſhould have 5 
* wrote to you before ; do not grumble at this, for 
I am ſo horridly, out of ſpitits, you may thank 
me for writing to you 1. —Beatt has taken 
© himſelf to his brother's in Fifeſhire, and lives 
* ſecured from duns, upon the ſat of a lean land. 
The magnanimous Staley was left behind us. in 
Edinburgh; where he is employed in writing 
© madrigals to his own praiſe : /ad ones they are 
is gone to Aberdeen to 
paint miniatures, which theoriginals may fancy 
copies of themſetves; and Lancaſhire draws' beer 
© oppoſite St. Mary's. Wynd, So that you ſee 
© our. company is but thin; yet we have found 
"© our quarters here extremely good, indeed much 
. better than could have been expected. I am 
: ſorry 


<a 


* 
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© ſorry to hear you are inclined to gallep—de- 
1 7 75 upon it, my friend, you are got upon a 
* ſober demure beaſt; that will not bear to be 
© pranced with; take care then how you put him 

* him out of his pace, for fear he ſhould throw 
you out of the faddle. I have no inclination 2 
to make this letter longer; take it therefore by |. 
Way of bon bouche, you ſhall have a full meal 
: © preſently.—<The concluſion of a letter often oc- ® 
caſions more trouble than all the reff of it; 
© thereforeas I am vaſtly inclined to be idle, you 1 
_ © muſt take for granted, all the eſteem, regard, 3 
© frieridſhip, ind affection, which are uſually - | 
_ © expreſſed, when you read the name WP: [4 
II do not know what you mean by your m. 
© phatic inquiry in regard to Mr. B.: He | 
© is very well—but I ſhould be ſorry if you could | 
© imagine me capable of preferring a, new ac- 
_ © quaintanee to an old. one—or that there is a 
man in the world, who has power to alter the 
al, the warm friendſhip, which I have for 


- — — — 


— ——— — jo 


o 


© Mr. Witkinſon,” 


* 


1 


* F 
% & 4 »- 


ET TER XH. To Tarr Witkinson, Eſq. 
I L had not been greatly engaged by play. 
ing every night, and a been 2 . 5 
parts, yet I have an excuſe for my ſilence, | 
© from. the impertinent concluſion of yqur laſt let= | 
© ter, Every thing mult be impertinent in-friend- | 
_ © ſhip, which- is: not ' ſincere, —For-Heaven's' ſake - | | 
© why will you be perpetually teizing me with 


— 
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© the idea of my ſuperiority, which, when you 


© have ſaid all you can, is but an idea I look 


upon politeneſs, (properly defined) to be only 


© another name for humanity, which can ſcarcely 
* exiſt, independent of the ſtricteſt truth: In 
© conformity to this ſentiment, you will not won- 


* der if I tell you, that the compliment you haye 
© paid me in your laſt is not only impolite, but in- 


''s human; becauſe I am ſenſible I do not deſerve 


it; there is no truth init: And can a generous. 
mind ſuffer a more degrading mortification than 


from the having thoſe merits aſeribed to it, 
©* which it is conſcious it by®no means deſerves? 


© —Thereſore for the ſuture, a little more /in- 


© cerity, and fewer your profeſſions, I beſeech 
be you, Sir. 


Lou tell me i I come to York 1 muſt bave 
© many diſagreeable things to encounter. But 


© you may believe me, when I aſſure you with 


© the ſtriQteſt veracity, that Mr. Wilkinſon's con- 
« yerſation and friendſhiþ would enable me to 


G bear them extremely well, without any amaz- 


ing ſhare of either ſenſe, philoſophy, or good hu- 


© eur: However, it will be ſome time before [ 


c can tell you my fixed reſolves; but let them 


© be of what nature they will, I ſuppoſe you can 


s have no objection to my paying my compli- 


* ments to yourſelf as I paſs. through Newcaſtle 


or York in my way to London a little time 
© hence, —Adicu!—-What fatisfaQion would it 
© be to me, if thought my arrival in Newcaſtle, 
© would give you half 


the pleafure that it will at- 
6 ford to 
e 5 3 ELIZA PARTE: . 


Err 


4 


Po you know that ur correſpondence. begins 
© to grow extremely critical? The people here 


vonder what we can write about ſo conſtantly, 


and really make ſome.remarks which are pret- 


' 6 ty enough. - Vour laſt letter but one way di- 


© reed to Glaſgow, and returned to me from 


s thence on the ſame day that I received your 
mad one — both at the playhouſe too then 
« what an uproar! © Good God, Mrs, Baker! 
«What! two letters from Mr. Wilkisſon in one 
day D both long ones too !—Bleſs. me, what 
can he find to write about: Sure you muſt 
have found him an intereſting ſubje&?—we - 
always thought Mr. Wilkinſon the idleſt cor- 
© reſpondent in the world.” What anſwer do 
you think I give to all this? Why, as La- 
dy Betty ſays, 1 hate malicious people: ſo in 
© order to afford their curioſity all the ſatisfaction 


it de ſerves - juſt raiſe my eyes from the paper, 


© was ſenſible ſomething had been ſaid, but was 


too much abſorbed by the contents of my letter 


to know what——then fold it up carefully, de- 

© poſit it in my pocket wit h great circumſpection, 
figure out of the green-room, with a.* God 
* bleſs me, how extraordinary! For Heaven's 
«ſake, Dick, haſten the rehearſal, for I want to 
go home and write immediately,” then return- 1 
ing What were you all talking of juſt now ? F 
« byt I do not care what; I am in that harmony of 

 * ſpirits it is impoſſible to put ne out of tumour J=—. 
But as it would be unnatural for a woman to 


appear 
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appear @/ways Pleaſed, for fear they ſhould ſuſ- 
© pe&-me of artifice, or of an intention to heighten 
© their impatience for our mighty fecret, I ſome- 
times fit ſullen after reading a letter—bite my 
lips — read it again—then exclaim in a whiſper, 
(loud enough to be heard, you may be ſure) 
- © © Uhaccountable P And if any of them pretend 
to rally me, or want to know what is the mat- 
ter Pray Sir—l beg—upon my word it is 
very rude—if you had met with any thing to 
© make you uneaſy, I ſhould not think myſelf 
' © excufable in teazing you.'—Ha! ha! ha! 
don't you ſee it VERN can you blame me for 
playing thus with their impertinent curiofity > 
Heavens ſend I may not drop one of theſe 
© myſterious letter: — for what a terrible figure 
would the poor movſe make if the mountainous = 
© ſecret ſhould be blown u 
lam very angry with you for your debauch: 
© you think that is the way to eſtabliſh your 
© health ? Dear Wilkinſon, take care of yourſelf. 
IM have a thouſand things to ſay, which 
can be only faid. —— Mr. Blandand Mr. Didier 
are in the toom, and have talked. tome ſa much 
that they have obliterated every idea of what I 
© jmtended to ſay. I am ſo bothered that Iam 
not even able to tell you that you have not a 
friend inthe world that eſteems you ſo much as 


 Bljnburgh, © ELIZA BAKER. 
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"Aw Conſiderable miſiaks hank hh place in 
this Work, my duty calls on me to eie it in 
this coneluſive page: 1 505 


it is relating to the rank ile affixed to the 


name of Thornton, and dubbing him Colonel of 


the Yorkſhire Blues, where it was not right to do 


ſo. My being an entire ſtranger to the county 


of York at tbe time I was honcured with the 


acquaintance of the gentleman alluded to, in my 
early part of life, gave tiſe to the egregious 
blunder; but tho“ I have unfortunately loſt my 
patron General St. Leger, who could have pre- 


vented my being ſo wrong, yet I am ſo lucky as 
to be: ſet! right by the favour. of a letter, of un- 
doubted authenticity, from a gentleman of rank 


and fortune, to whom I am highly indebted for 
Bis infinite eee 4 it is as follows: 


E 15 


re rars wilson. Ei.” 


IT 4 DEAR 118 5 


155 ſhould be 3 ie. 1 PET alve\ you is 
© [eaſt aſſiſtance relative to the matter you have 


© wrote to me about, I can only ſpeak from me- 


© mory,- and my then knowledge of the army. 

© | was at that time at Portſmouth. Sir Robert 

© Rich's regiment of dragoons, to which I then 

A belonged, wasall 1758 in Scotland, wen the 
' 1 1 


2 Arey 44 ͥ 2 Ng 


Tat. 


, ** 
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ight troop p, which marched into. Fagan 
hurot With his fleet appearing off our northern 
* coat, and I marched with it, as Lieutenant, 
in Septem. 1) 6. knew Capt. Anthony St. 
Leger, in the 3d, or King's own regiment of 
„ dragoons, who was then at Portſmouth With 
* the light treop-of that regiment. Ham conf- 


dent thete then was not a colonel or lieutenant 


colonel Thornton belonging the horſe at Portſ- 
© mouth, or in the Engliſm ſervice at»that time. 
If ,recolle@ right there; was only one field of- 
ficer appointed to command the light troops 
„ upon the expedition that went out that ſum- 
mer againſt rewe which was Major 
George Warde, of the 212th dragoons, no- 


8 Nc avg General Warde. In "1758 every 


iment of hegvy _— 
aging to it, which were de 
ov tobe | ſent upon thoſe 


. ps wee 


expedition f fo 


that each ttoop had only a captain, minen, 


. and cornet ſent with it. 


Nou ate miſtaken: with regard tothe Aud of 


© the gentleman you mention. {here was at that 


. * time a Lieut. William T hornton of the 7th dra- 


* goons, 'who-was'thene, and went upon the ex- 
* pedition ; he was a man univerſally known and 


© beloved by every body who knew him: He 
-* had lived much in the world, -was'wvery much 
of agentleman, and very ſenſible, but Was ra- 
ther partial to his bottle, wiſh to be as. 


particular as poſſible, as L think he was. che per- 
* fon you mean. He Was about thirty years of 


5 age, about five. feet eight inches high, hand- 


5 ſome face, and: well made. There was a eit- 


6 cumſtance 
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© cumſiance happened upon that expedition. 


Captain Lindſay of the 1ith dragoons was kil- 
© led; and General Bligh, who commanded 


upon the expedition, and had power given him 


© by his Majeſty to fill all vacancies that ſhould 


happen in the army, appointed Lieutenant Wil- 


$ liam 7 hornton to a troop in the 10th dragoons, 


which he commanded till they returned toPortſ- 


* mouth, where Lord Newbottle, now Marquis 


of Lothian, came to command the troop, being 
"M appointed to it by his Majeſty; the 10th dra- 


© goons being then his father's, Lord Ancram's, 


© regiment, The circumſtance was much 
* talked of in the army, as Thornton would not 
© return to his former regiment or rank. The 
© latter end of that year we had in our regiment. 


© a captain who died, and Thornton was appoint- 
ed captain in his room. Thornton died in Lon- 


don in 1765. I remember Captain St. Leger, 


© (afterwards Major General St. Leger), was very 
intimate with Thornton — Colonel Thornton, 


* father to the preſent Colonel Thornton of the 
5 militia, who was member for York, uſed to be 


* diſtinguiſhed by being called of the Yorkſhire - 


THE END. 
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Blues, from raiſing a company of men who were 
* cloathed in blue in the time of the rebellion, 
with which he marched into Scotland.“ Fi 
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